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HOW EVERY V-HomeE 


can help conserve the nation’s supply of 


FLASHLIGHTS 
and BATTERIES 





THISISA 


HAVE YOU EARNED YOUR V-HOME CERTIFICATE? 


Join the nation-wide V-Home drive of the 
Office of Civilian Defense—and earn the right 
to display the following pledge: 

“We in this home are fighting. We know 
this war will be easy to lose and hard to win. 
We mean to win it. Therefore we solemnly 
pledge all our energies and all our resources 
to the fight for freedom and against fascism. 
We serve notice to all that we are personally 
carrying the fight to the enemy, in these ways: 
“1. This home follows the instructions of its air raid 

warden, in order to protect itself against at- 

tack by air. 

“2. This home conserves food, clothing, transpor- 
tation, and health, in order to hasten an un- 
ceasing flow of war materials to our men at 
the front, 

“3. This home sa/lvages essential materials, in 
order that they may be converted to imme- 
diate war uses. 

“4. This home refuses to spread rumors designed 
to divide our Nation. 

“5. This home buys War Savings Stamps and 
Bonds regularly, 

“We are doing these things because we know 

we must to Win This War.” 

oo . . 


James M. LANDIS, Director U.S. Office of 
Civilian Defense, adds: “These pledges are the 
minimum that each family is expected to live 
up to, in the name of winning this war. These 
pledges represent the foxholes and trenches and 
machine gun nests of the home front. They must 
be manned until victory, lest there be no victory?’ 


The United States Office of Civilian 
Defense, through its local defense coun- 
cils, is asking every American to par- 
ticipate in the V-Home Drive. A 
V-Home is “all out for victory.” Its oc- 
cupants are resolved to do their full 
share in the nation’s war effort through 
such practical measures as taking ade- 
quate air-raid precautions, conserva- 








tion, salvage, refusal to spread rumors, 
and the regular purchase of War Sav- 
ings Stamps and Bonds. 
+ . . 

To these patriotic men and women we 
offer the following pointers on flash- 
lights and batteries ... which are im- 
portant to every V-Home...as a means 
of conserving supplies for all. 























1) Conserve flashlights and 
batteries. Before buying neu 
flashlights, inspect and re- 
pair your old ones. They 
can nearly always be put 
into serviceable condition. 

















} Don’t hoard flashlight 
batteries. Have one extra 
set on hand. Keep flashlights 
and batteries out of chil- 
dren’s reach, and away from 
hot chimneys, radiators and 
stoves. 


(2) Don’t burn flashlight 
continuously. Snap it on 
when you need to see, then 
snap it off. Continuous use 
wastes the battery need- 
lessly. 


When starting a trip, or 
whenever flashlight will re- 
main out of use, take bat- 


teries out of case. Then the 
“catch” and 


switch can’t 
waste “juice.” 


BUY FRESH DATED BATTERIES 


Fresh batteries last longer. Depend- 
able “Eveready” fresh DATED batteries 
will give long life and reliable service. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


The word ‘*Everead 


of Nationa! Carbeo Company, inc 


& registered trade-mark 

















FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER... 
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Did you ever own a real fine imported 
Meerschaum pipe? If so, you know how 
beautifully sweet and serene the smoke 


is, from this highly-prized Turkish pipe- 
material. But, you know too, that Meer- 
schaum is so very fragile, it even breaks 
with heat and cold. It takes great care 
to handle one, That’s where this Kay- 


woodie Briar comes in. It protects the 
imported Meerschaum like a baby in 
this handsome Flame-Grain Kaywoodie. 
The briar is the oldest on earth, from our 
stock imported before the war. Its beauty 
of grain identifies it anywhere. $12.50, 


Pipe pictured is a “‘Billiard’’ Shape. 
Others may be seen at dealers! 
KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
NEW YORK and LONDON 


In New York 630 Fifth Avenue 












“AT FIELD TRIALS, A PHOTOGRAPHER | 
CAN'T GET VERY FAR WITHOUT A_ 
GOOD EXPOSURE METER. THAT'S | 
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WHY | ALWAYS USE MY WESTON” 


PERCY T. JONES 


Nationally Known Sporting Dog Photographer 


One of the qualities 
which distinguish 
all Percy T. Jones’ 
sporting dog pic- 
tures is the clarity 
of detail—even in 
those pictures taken 
under the difficult 
conditions encoun- 
tered at fall and 
winter field trials. 
It’s the same quality 
which all photographers strive for — and 
which is easily and consistently obtained 
by professionals and amateurs alike who 
are fortunate enough to own a WESTON 
Exposure Meter. For correct exposure is 
the key to a crisp, clearly defined print — 
and the WESTON is the meter universally 
used for consistently accurate exposures. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 645 
Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


WESTON 


EXPOSURE METERS 





PIPE SMOKERS WHO 
BUY THE FINEST_ 








Behind the scenes with some of those who made this issue what it is 


ENNETH 
MURRAY has 
divided his time 
between two very 
dissimilar occupa- 


making-clear part 





is illustrated by gun’s barrels un- 
his article in this til I read, after 
issue, “Make Your- firing hundreds of 
self a Landing high-velocity car- 
Net’’—one of the tridges through it, 


most lucid, complete, helpful, and clearly 
illustrated “how-to-do” articles we've 
seen in a long time. The mystification 
part refers to the fact that he formerly 
was a professional magician! 

Murray sold his first instructive article 
when he was still in high school. Since 
then, he writes: “My life has been mere- 
ly one article after another, interspersed 
with a little travel in the show business. 
My main hobby is invention, particularly 
the working out of gadgets that will be 
useful to magazine readers, and keeping 
my name hot on the crackpot list of 
the National Inventors’ Council, which 
collects ideas for war devices in Wash- 
ington.” 


IGURES have 

played a part 
in most of Arthur 
Crouch’s adult 
life. But luckily 
he discovered long 
ago that he pre- 
ferred the kind of 
figures you draw 
to the kind you 
add and multiply; 
otherwise he 
couldn’t have con- 
tributed those 
amusing illustrations for 
Dice!” 





“Ducks? No 


made that discovery about figures, and 


tions — making I inherited from 
things clear to my father. I par- 
people and mysti- ticularly admired 
fying them! The the curly design 


“T’ve hunted small game ever since I 
found one day that with great effort I 
could boost to my 
shoulder the old 
Remington double 


in the steel of that 


that Damascus 
barrels are strict- 


ly taboo with the With a 


stuff! 
solemn warning I gave the old double 


heavy 


to my brother, Milo. He seems af- 
fectionately disposed toward it, and as 
far as I know still has all his fingers!” 


VERY so often a reader writes in: 

“You haven’t had an article about 
my state, Michigan (or Arizona, or 
South Carolina), for the last three (or 
two, or four) months. When will you?” 

To which our answer is: “Practically 
right away. And meanwhile we'll bet 
you'll find stories about states near by.” 

You see, with 48 states, several U. S. 
possessions, 11 Canadian provinces and 
territories, and a number of foreign 
lands of sporting interest to cover, it’s 
obviously impossible to get them all into 
each and every issue. This is not an 
alibi. It’s our job to make OvuTpooR LIFE 
a magazine for every angler and hunter 
everywhere. What’s more, we do man- 
age to do it—just how well we didn’t 
realize until we started checking back 
the other day. Counting feature articles 
only—not picture material, short pieces 
or the Where-to-Go Department—we 
found that we had covered recently: 

Northeast: New Hampshire, Massa 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Born in this country forty-odd years South: Virginia, West Virginia, North 
COMPARE THIS RICH ago, Crouch spent eight years in school Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Ken 
¥ in England, then returned and took a tucky, Mississippi, Arkansas, Oklahoma 

MILD PIPE MIXTURE  jicb as a bank clerk. Soon, however, he Texas. 


Midwest: Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsi! 
































TO THE COSTLIEST transferred to the Art Students League Iowa, Missouri, South Dakota. Ing t 
OF BL in New York City to study illustration. West: Colorado, Montana, Wyoming this * 
Pa ENDS He now does covers and drawings for Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, Cali af. 
You WILL, too, when you try Country many leading national magazines. How- fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho. War \ 
Doctor Pipe Mixture. Made to meet “ ex- ever, he manages to enjoy all sorts of Canada; New Brunswick, Quebec, On- of y 
pensive tastes” at low cost, it has the outdoor activities, too, and once spent tario, Saskatchewan, Yukon Territory E 
same smooth flavor as costliest blends. three years in the Adirondack Moun- Also: Alaska, Mexico, Brazil, China thins 
8 DIFFERENT TOBACCOS tains of New York State, hunting, fish- India, Malay Peninsula. ing ¢ 
No less than eight of the finest tobaccos ing, skating, and skiing. That’s what we call coverage! But o 
grown are superbly blended in “Country even then we weren't satisfied; theré wy 
Doctor.” These make it an exceptionally were others we thought should be or: 
full-bodied, mild smoke, with richness .. . OWARD BRISCO, who makes his dé-__ the list. And dipping back a couple of with 


a “vintage” flavor... pleasant fragrance 
--- and no bite! 


but in OvutTpoor Lire with “How’s 
That, Mr. Target Shot?” earns his bread 


Maine, Vermont, 
Nova Scoti 


issues more we found: 
Georgia, Illinois, Minnesota, 


N I : , nee . 

- lg pom agen se mg — Rg seme and butter as city editor of an Oklahoma British Columbia, Honduras, and Au Tl 

. ays —_—i 4 Z er i’ ao 0 — a ——— — P » ~ ne Ss Toa'’va ~é io > « > at- 

the last puff. Try it today ' daily newspaper, and for fun hunts, _ tralia. We've made a mental note to a { , 
~~ 





fishes, plays tennis, and makes pictures. 


tend to those soon again, along with th 


(If your dealer doesn't have it yet, wr Philip aie 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 ‘i ifth Ave., New York.) He also tells us: few other individual states and foreign 
“The twin lights of my life are my countries missing. In other words, this = 
small daughter, Juiie, and my wife, Bill. little research hasn’t made us cocky. iS 
oun OC or: Bill volubly professed her fondness for Also, it doesn’t mean we object 
fishing and hunting until we were mar- comments like the one that heads this “; 
rG WLLL] ried six years ago. Then we actually did little piece. On the contrary, they ke¢ 3 
GE go hunting one day, and she discovered us on our toes, and show us you're in- arun 
there was walking involved. She never terested. So if you don’t see what you ™ po 
. , 


A Product of 


PHILIP MORRIS 


| accompanied me again. 





want, ask for it! 
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Folom Sehuneds. 


“Your Ma and me figured a man deserves a gun’ 


“Bill, you did a man-sized job farm- 
ing that patch of ground all by yourself 
this year. Yes, and doing that volunteer 
war work after school, too. We're proud 
of you, and we figured a little some- 
thing special was called for. So I’m turn- 
ing over one of my rifles to you. 


“You're going to have a lot of fun 

with that gun, and I know you'll take 

good care of it just 

as I have. There’s 

plenty of rabbits on 

the south forty and 

plenty of squirrels 

onthehickoryridge. 

“But there’s more than fun to owning 

agun, remember. On a farm it’s a mighty 
important piece of equipment.” 


The part guns play. To pioneering 
American farmers a gun meant a pro- 


ity. And today, of course, a gun is both 
a means of recreation and a protection 
against pests and predators. 


A farm boy, in fact, made the first 
Remington ... more than a century and 
a quarter ago. Since then it has been our 
privilege to supply America’s farmers 
and hunters with ever-improved arms 
and ammunition. That is the job we are 
going back to when victory and peace 
are won... . and we know that many 
boys who learned gun fundamentals in 
farm meadows are helping immeasur- 
ably to speed that day. 





Make them last! Take good care of 
your guns and ammunition. Keep your 
guns clean and in good mechanical 
shape. Wipe them occasionally with an 
oily rag to prevent rusting. A gun prop- 
erly cared for will last indefinitely. Re- 
move unused shells from the pockets of 
a wet hunting coat and from your car. 
Store your ammunition in a cool, dry 
closet, locker or cabinet — not in a hot 
attic or damp cellar. Remember, ammu- 
nition properly stored stays good for 
years. Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridge- 


port, Connecticut. 


Remington, 











// TROPHIES 


Send your trophies to JONAS . . Get correct body 
posture, and proper delineation of muscles — 
PLU S artistry and knowledge gained in years of 
experience in studio and field. Write for GAME 
TRAILS,’ sportsman’s book—send 10c postage 


JONAS BROS 


1026 __“™ 1026 Broadway, Deaver, Cole Colo. 


World’s Best Bass Fishing 


LAKE COUNTY, FLORIDA 












Fourteen hundred sunny lekes full of fighting large 
World's record small-mouth 
Fine hunting for deer, 


and small-mouth bass 
came from Lake County 
Excellent, moderate-priced accommo 
dations for vacationists. Winter Vandalia, Eustis, 
Jan. 26 through 29. National Fresh-W ater 
Bass Tournament, Leesburg, Dec. 15 to Mar 
15. Write todey for FREE booklet 


Lake County Chamber of Comm. rc e, Tavares, Fle 


DUCK HUNTERS 


Can accommodate party of four on new house 


doves, quai! 










boat anchored off ‘‘TANGIER SOUND”, 
Eastern Shore Maryland. Good Duck and 
Goose Shooting. Make reservations NOW. 


A. B. Crute, Salisbury, Maryland 
Phone 178 or 895—J 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membershi Club 
Deportivo Del Norte, CD. Juarez, bituahus 

0. 272. 
New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 


Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 
Game guaranteed. For full information, write 


W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 


New Thrills for Bass 
Fishermen! 


If fly-casting for bass is 

w hobby. you're sure 
to want this new guide- 
book. How to master 
the various tricks of 
casting. how to handle 
bass bugs, hackle and 
featner lures, wet and 
dry flies, spinners and 
fivrod wigglers, how to 
udge effects of water 
and weather how to 
care for equipment— 
and a special chapter 
Ipful hints that 
fisherman should 
know! 85 pages. Fully 
illustrated. Send only 
25c for your copy to- 
vy’ Address Dept. 122 


Outdoor Life 353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
AMERICA’S GREAT 


ALASKA sos 


NOW—read thrilling personal experiences and 
entertaining fact articles by Alaskans them- 
about this mysterious and fascinating 
Territory’ You'll find adventure and romance 
aplenty on “The Last Frontier”! Read of hunts 
for giant bear and moose—of fishing trips in vir- 
gin wilderness for record-smashing trophies. 
Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold min- 
salmon fisheries, its people, 
geography and fascinating history, its forests, 

wildlife, glaciers and quaint totems. Alaska’s 

~| Magazine gives you all of this' And. there are 
dorens of rare Alaska photographs in every is- 

sue! Send We NOW for a copy of this exciting 
magarine—or, send $2.00 for a year's subscrip- 

tion, 12 issues. Your enjoyment is guaranteed 
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The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 


BOX A-118, 







KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 











All Over the Map 


WITH 


P, A. PARSONS 


ERRIES are bait 
Ware, Aurora, Me., 
blackberries this last summer, 

eight bears—big, medium, little—there 
ahead of him. Before meeting broke up, 
Bert had three bears and berries too... 
While on bears, a bow to the Kodiak 
Bear, 4-page weekly newspaper published 
weekly by officers and men of Fort 
Greely, Alaska. It’s full of zim and 
zigger. First page of recent issue has 
pix of Col. William D. Frazer, with 9-ft., 
1500-lb. Kodiak bear he’d shot; paper 
says salmon are late but the fishing’s 
O.K. Sportsmen in uniform, unbeatable 
soldiers say we. 

Alabama’s exotic deer: About 17 years 
ago the Henderson brothers, owners of 
farm in the Canton Bend of the Alabama 
River, Ala., bought two fallow deer does, 
one buck. Each year each adult doe had 
one fawn. About 10 years ago from 15 
to 20 of these European deer were turned 
loose on the farm. Now, conservative 
estimate as to size of herd is 100 to 125. 
Some near-by residents say it numbers 


for bear: Bert 
went out to pick 
found 


LET ME STAND ON 
YOUR SHOULDERS, 
DACDY. 





300. These fallow deer have been seen 
along Alabama River as far as 15 mi. 
away from Henderson farm. Now said 


white-tails. 
Average cost 
various 


to be as wild as native 

Cost of fishing licenses: 
of resident fishing license in 
states of the country is $1.53; average 
cost of nonresident license is $4. Lowest- 
priced resident license is Ohio’s 60 cents; 
highest is Connecticut’s $3.35. Lowest- 
priced nonresident license is $2, in both 
Michigan and Louisiana; highest-priced 
is Delaware, with $7.50. It isn’t what you 


pay for license but what you get that 
counts. For instance, the state govern- 
ment in Connecticut leases streams, 


enabling anglers in that tightly popu- 
lated state to fish waters that otherwise 
would be posted. This is an answer to 
H.N.G., a Nutmegger who complains 
that cost of resident license in Connecti- 


cut is too high. Catch 10 10-in. trout, 
which cost state about 50 cents each, 
and you’ve got more fish than you’ve 
paid for. Somebody had to pay for those 
trout. 

With federal aid appropriation, under 
the Pittman-Robertson Act, cut more 
than half, allotments of federal funds 
for 1943 show Michigan leading with 


$62,630, followed in order by Texas with 
$59,159, Pennsylvania with $57,372, New 
York with $50,236, and California with 


$50,163. Apportionments are determined 
by ratio of state acreage to national 
acreage, and state license holders to 
national license holders. 


Lady lands a bouncer: Mrs. Earl Clark, 
Worcester, Mass., caught 18-lb., 34-in. 
landlocked salmon in Pleasant Lake, 
New London, N. H., last season Tre- 


mendous fish production of Ohio pond: 
This pond, adjacent to Richland County’s 
Charles Mill Re yielded to state 
Conservation Department’s men a total 


-servoir, 


of 2,268 lb. to the acre. Fine fish—black 
bass, bluegills, and crappies—amounted 
to 72 lb. an acre of this total. Rest were 
carp and bullheads. Fish were so numer- 
ous they’d destroyed all aquatic vegeta- 
tion, so excess had to be removed. This 
apparently breaks all records for pro- 
duction of fish. 


State study of so-called “barren does” 
in Colorado finds that about 380 percent 
of these animals are yearlings and will 
be bred in the fall, and suggests term of 
“dry does” to designate such animals. 
Study also showed that in a normal herd, 
only one percent of the does are actual- 
ly barren; and that only one 
mature does are not serviced Wood- 
chuck, long bountied in many counties 
and townships of southern Michigan, is 
now classed as a game animal because 
he digs burrows that refuges 
for rabbits and other game. Now Michi- 
gan gives the “ground pig” an and 
close With meat on ration list, 
game becomes important. New York 
Conservation Department estimates that 
1942 deer kill in state will yield about 
two million pounds of meat. 

Practical Christianity: Rev. George J 
Hildner, pastor of St. Johns Catholi 
Church, Gildehaus Parish, Villa Ridge, 
Mo., was awarded by state Conservation 
Commission this year its four 
“Master Conservationist Awards.” Father 
Hildner, during the 8 years of his pastor- 


become 


Ope n 


season... 


one of 


ate at Villa Ridge, has preached and 
taught conservation as a practical ap- 
plication of the gospel. Was largely re- 


for organization of codperative 
game-management areas which include 
about 75,000 acres in Franklin County; 
has held wildlife conservation meetings 


sponsible 


regularly at his church—these attended 
by Protestant and Catholic alike. Ardent 
hunter and fisherman, he speaks at 


state 
conservatto? 


meetings throughout 

memberships for 
helps organize wolf hunts, 
izes Nature Knight groups unde? 
educational program 
commission ; 


sportsmen’s 
solicits 
clubs; organ 
junio 
sponsored by con 
has introduce 
many soil-saving practices to the 
munity; has induced local hill-land farn 
ers to change from soil croppers to dairy 
men, which has meant better 


tion. better living. 


servation 
con 


conserva 
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Arizona Bear Hunt 


EAR hunting in Arizona, to be succes- 

ful, means the use of a qualified bear 
hunter with a pack of trained dogs. It 
is dangerous and thrilling sport, for 
bears are to be found in Arizona’s rough- 
est mountain country. Steep cliffs, loose 
rocks, slippery pine needles, and rotten 
sandstone will be encountered. The chase 
demands speed and endurance. Bears 
are fast, and when trailed by the hounds 
will go up and over steep, brushy moun- 
tains, and down into deep canyons. 

The open season embraces the last 
half of October and the first half of 
November. Bear hunters, according to 
“Arizona Highways,” the publication of 
the Arizona Highway Department, look 
for places where the acorns are thickest, 
for the bears gorge upon these when 
fattening up for their winter's sleep. 

Best locations for bear hunting include 
the Mogollon Rim, the high plateau of 
Oak Creek Canyon, the steep cliffs of the 
West Fork of Oak Creek, the deep and 
wild Sycamore Canyon south of Bill Wil- 
liams Mountain, and all through the 
White Mountains in the eastern part of 
the state. This is all rough and timbered 
country north of the Gila River. South 
of the Gila River the state is closed to 
bear hunting. 


Sunday and Game Laws 


AST season a number of hunters were 

arrested and fined in New York state 
for hunting on Sunday. The usual de- 
fense of the hunters was that they could 


find nothing in the fish-and-game laws 
which banned Sunday hunting 
In a number of states, while there is 


no regulation against Sunday hunting 
in the game code, there is a state statute 
specifically banning it. That situation 
exists in Kentucky, where, last season, 
the Division of Fish and Game issued 
this precaution: “There is no law in the 
game code against hunting on Sunday, 
and therefore it is not within the juris- 
diction of a game warden to arrest a 
nimrod for it. There is, however, a Ken- 
tucky statute which prohibits hunting 
on Sunday. The peace officers in most 
counties do not enforce the law, because 
there has been no special demand for its 
enforcement. It can, however, be en- 
forced at any time.” 

Thus, while a Sunday-hunting law may 
or may not be a part of the game code 
in any state there may be another stat- 
ute prohibiting hunting on that day. So 
any hunter who contemplates hunting 
on Sunday should govern himself 
cordingly. 


The Sport of Wolf Calling 


Cory big black wolves within rifle 
shot, just as bull moose are called 
the rutting season, is a novel hunting 
practice described by a correspondent 
who is a resident of British Columbia 
His brief description is published as a 
itter of general hunting interest, 
hough it outlines a technique of which 
more must be known before it can be 
commended 
The corresponds nt says he learned to 
call by watching the coast Indians, 
whose hunters call wolves by vocally 
imitating the wolf howls. The best time 
call is in January and February, for 


ac- 
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right up to the concealed hunter before 
they realize their danger. The wolf re- 
ferred to is probably the Mt. McKinley 
timber wolf—Canis pambasileus Elliot, 
described in Dr. H. E. Anthony’s “Field 
Book of North American Mammals” as 
very large, variable in color from nearly 
uniform black to various mixtures of 
grizzled white and black. It is found in 


the region of Mt. McKinley, but with 
the limits of its range unknown. 
The correspondent describes an ex- 


perience he had in calling wolves at the 
northwest end of Shwatlans Lake, a 


small body of water not far from the 
British Columbia coast At daybreak 
he heard the howls of several wolves, 
which seemed to be located on cedat 
ridges near the lake, and walked down- 


wind from them. Finding suitable cover, 
his .30/30 


he rested carbine against a 


oa 
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N the bridges and look-out sta- 


tions of American ships, brave 

men stand alert, searching the horizon 
—on guard against enemy attack. You 
can help these men, and thus help to 
hasten the day of Victory, by sending 
them your binoculars for the duration. 
Binoculars are among the many op- 
tical instruments of war that Bausch & 
Lomb is producing and helping others 
to produce. Today, even with a twenty- 
four hour day, and vastly expanded 


production program there is not room 


sapling. While his position the 
wolves were silent, but when he started 
howling he was surprised to get an 
answer from close at hand. Before he 
could grasp h 


taking 


is rifle he heard the snap- 


ping of twigs, and then saw, not more 
than 15 ft. away, two wolves—one fawn- 
colored, the other a big black. They 
were headed directly for him. 

“By the time I had got my rifle to my 
shoulder,” he writes, “I could have hit 
the leading wolf with its barrel. I puta 
bullet into it which tore through the 


jaw, and the wolf rolled over dead at my 


feet. Before I could fire again the black 


wolf spun around and headed for the 
scrub. I fired but missed. The wolf was 
bold enough to come back again quite 


close while I was skinning the one I shot. 
The re My wolf was a 
female 


ason was clear 
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Illinois Duck Shooting 


HE territory available for free duck 

shooting in the famed Illinois River 
Valley, in Illinois, amounts to only about 
8 percent of the total waterfowl habitat, 
according to a study made by the Illinois 
Natural History Survey. The remainder 
of the habitat is taken up by private 
clubs, day shooting areas, and the Lake 
Chautauqua National Wildlife Refuge. 

Duck shooting in the state is divided 
into three classifications—day shooting 
areas where a fee is charged for hunting, 
private areas where only a selected mem- 
bership may shoot, and free areas where 
hunting is permitted without any fee. 
The free areas are owned or controlled 
by the state or the federal government. 

It was found that so far as the free 
areas go, sportsmen spent approximately 
5,000 man-days in hunting on about the 
same number of acres, so the hunting 
pressure averaged one hunter every day 
to the acre. In contrast, in three large 
private clubs in the Havana region 
where, on approximately the same acre- 
age as that contained in the free areas, 
there was an average of only one hunter 
i day to each six acres. For all the clubs 
in the Illinois River region the concen- 
tration of hunters amounted to one 
hunter a day for each four acres. 

The average daily duck bag in 1940 
on the various public shooting grounds 
was: Sparland, 2.1; Woodford County 
area, south of Chillicothe, 0.3 duck and 
one coot; Spring Lake, 1 duck; Clear 
Lake, 13 ducks. An average daily bag 
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of hunters shooting on the public areas 
in the Illinois River Valley was 1.2 ducks 
and 0.23 coot. As these figures include 
the exceptional days when many hunters 
had limits or near limits, it appears that 
well over half of the hunters got no 
ducks at all. 


Kansas State Lakes 


XTENSION of the state-lake program 

in Kansas has resulted in a change of 
sportsmen’s trends in the last ten years. 
In 1931 a total of 130,474 residents of the 
state bought hunting licenses, while only 
85,329 purchased fishing licenses. In 1941 
the proportions were reversed, with 83,801 
persons holding hunting licenses and 
109,524 fishing licenses sold. Thus, dur- 
ing the decade, 50,000 Kansans abandoned 
hunting in favor of fishing 

Some 20 state lakes and 17 city and 
county lakes, well stocked, provide more 
and better fishing opportunities than 
Kansas enjoyed in the past. 


Kentucky Muskie Waters 


ENTUCKY muskies are said in spring 

to strike readily not later than the 
middle of April. From then on until fall 
their activity ceases. Kentucky muskie 
streams include Kinniconick, Tygarts, 
Slate, and Drake's Creeks; and the Little 
Sandy, Upper Licking, Green, Barren, 
and Red Rivers. Each year from one or 
more of these streams the catch of a 
heavy specimen is reported, though the 
average weight of a Kentucky muskie 
is less than those of Northern waters. 





Quebec’s Open Salmon River 


HE Province of Quebec opened the 

Little Cascapedia, on the Gaspé Penin- 
sula, to public fishing in 1942. Until then 
all salmon rivers in the province had 
been leased to clubs or private individ- 
uals, with fishing restricted to club mem- 
bers and their friends, or to persons able 
to lease their own river. 

The Little Cascapedia is one of the 
best Atlantic-salmon and sea-trout rivers 
in the province. In order to maintain 
and guard the water, special permits are 
required to fish the river under the new 
policy. A charge of $5 a day for fishing 
is made of residents, and $20 a day of 
nonresidents, from the opening of the 
season up to Aug. 1. On and after that 
date until the close of the season thess 
daily charges are reduced to $3 and $15 
a day respectively. 

Two guides and a canoe are required. 
Each guide gets $3.75 a day, exclusive of 
board, and the charge for the canoe is 
$1a day. The charge for the board of the 
angler and his two guides totals $6.75 a 
day. A truck transports the two guides, 
canoe, and angler to the headwaters of 
the river; the charge for that is $25 for 
the trip. Should there be two anglers 
two canoes and four guides can be car 
ried in the truck, but the two anglers will 
have to hire a taxi to make the trip. 

Along the Little Cascapedia, at suit- 
able intervals, the Department of Fish 
and Game has prepared four camp sites 
where sportsmen will find comfortabl« 
tents with wooden floors, each equipped 
with all camping essentials. At each 
camp site is also a tent for the guides. 

It is 60 mi. from New Richmond, Que 
to the head of the Little Cascapedia. 
Fishing downriver toward New Rich 
mond, there is 55 mi. of salmon and trout 
water. It is necessary to make reserva- 
tions in advance for this fishing. The 
open season for salmon here is the month 
of July. 


Fishing Around Leesburg 


EESBURG, Fla., is a good fishing cen 

ter. Lakes Yale, Harris, and Eustis 
are quite large and, should there be too 
much wind on any one of them, there 
are scores of other good lakes withir 
easy reach, and it is easy to go to 
smaller lake. Within an hour’s ride you 
can get to any kind of fishing you want 

There are fishing camps on all the 
good lakes, and no guide is necessary 
Fish the grass shores and bonnet leaves 
One of the lakes is almost solidly covered 
with bonnets, and lanes are cut for the 
boats. Fishing water of that kind you 
should use a 30-lb.-test line, as the fis! 
will tangle in the bonnets, and a strong 
line will hold them there until you car 
reach them. On the clear lakes an 18- 
lb.-test line is good. Pork rind and 
certain underwater baits are good 

June 1 is generally the start of the 
rainy season. The rain does not hurt the 
fishing. I prefer the growing moon for 
lake fishing, and three days before the 
full moon usually has been the time wher 
I have had the best results. In June the 
weather gets real warm, but the fis! 
are more active than in July when the 
weather is hotter. In July the lake fish- 
ing is best early in the morning and 
again in late evening. A ride of less than 
an hour from Leesburgh will take you 
to fishing camps on the Ocklawaha 
River, which has a very swift current 
There you can drift with the current and 
fish and, if you have a kicker, go bacl 
to your starting point at the end of th: 
day.—E. O. Henn. 
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British Columbia Game 


OOSE are abundant in the Rocky | 

Mountains in southeastern British | 
Columbia in the Kootenay and Boundary 
districts, from the international boundary 
to Banff, and are also plentiful in the 
Selkirk Mountains on the western water- 
shed of the Columbia River. Their range 
is increasing. Elk are likewise in good 
numbers in the same districts. Moun- 
tain sheep are in fair numbers. Mountain 
goats are well distributed throughout 


this division of the province, and are 
abundant in the East Kootenay. Mule 
deer are numerous throughout the divi- 


sion. White-tails are well distributed ex- 
cept in the Similkameen District. Black 
bears are decidedly plentiful in the East 
and West Kootenays, being most abun- 
dant in the area bordering Kootenay 
Lake on the north. Grizzlies are most 
plentiful in the section bounded by Nel- 
son, Revelstoke, and Golden, where there 
is one of the largest concentrations to be 
found anywhere. These facts are estab- 
lished by reports of game wardens. 





West of the game division just men- 


tioned lie the Kamloops, Yale, Okana- 
gan, Cariboo, and Chilcotin districts. 
Moose are abundant in the Cariboo, 


Chilcotin, and Kamloops areas, as are 
mule deer. Mountain goats are quite 
plentiful around Seton Lake and Bridge 


River. Mountain sheep are increasing 
near Williams Lake. Black bears are 
not much sought by hunters, and are 


plentiful. Grizzlies are increasing in the 
Quesnel area. 

North of the game division just men- 
tioned lies the division which embraces 





the Atlin, Skeena, Omineca, Prince Ru- 
pert, Fort George, Peace River, and 
Yukon Boundary districts. In all of 
these districts moose are officially re- 
ported to be abundant, and more than 
holding their own. North of the Prince 
Rupert-Jasper branch of the Canadian 
National Railway caribou are on the in- 
crease. South of the railroad they are 
scarce. Black bears are so abundant that 
they are a nuisance. There is talk of 
their being classed as predatory animals 
with an open season on them the year 
around. Grizzlies are in fair numbers in 
the division. Mountain goats are very 
numerous throughout the division, and 
as they are hunted little are in no danger 





of extermination. Stone, Fannin, and 
Dahl sheep are quite abundant. 
South and west of the game district 


just named is the division which includes 
the Vancouver, Coast, and Fraser Valley 


districts. For grizzlies in this division 
the heads of the various coastal inlets 
offer the best hunting. Black bears are 


numerous. Moose have not yet increased 
to the point where an open season on 
them may be declared. Mountain goats 





are in fair numbers in the areas around | 
Skagit and Chilliwack Lake, in the 
Coquitlam, Pitt, Alouette, and Stave | 
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Lake regions, particularly around Stave 
Lake where they have been hunted little. 
In 1940, nonresident hunters, most of 
them from the United States, paid 
special trophy fees on 32 grizzlies, 42 
black bears, 26 caribou, 77 white-tail 
deer, 78 mountain goat, 134 moose. 
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MOOSE with the finest head ever to 

be authenticated as having been 
taken in the United States was killed by 
N. S. Benjamin of Los Angeles, Calif., in 
Wyoming on Oct. 16, 1941. The measure- 
ments of the antlers of this moose are: 
greatest spread, 58' in.; length of palm, 


right, 28'« in., left, 29%, in.; breadth of 
palm, right, 12% in., left, 12% in.; cir- 
cumference above burr, right, 6% in., 


left, 6%, in.; number of points, right and 
left each 12. 

The moose was killed on Benjamin's 
first morning of hunting, near Kendall, 
Sublette County, Wyo. The head was 
first measured in the presence of A. C. 
Marshall, deputy game warden, who 
then stated his conviction that it was a 
record. Later sent to Thomas Hodges of 
Los Angeles, Calif., for mounting, it was 
again measured, this time by Hodges, in 
accordance with the specifications of the 
Committee on Records of North Ameri- 
can Big Game, whose activities are 
sponsored by the American Museum of 
Natural History. The proper forms were 
made out and submitted by Hodges to 
that committee. The measurements were 


Idaho Pack Trip 


HE Sawtooth Mountains area of Idaho 
a big and wild country, and em- 
braces the famed Salmon River drainage. 
Here is a primitive area, abounding in 
game and fish, and requiring a pack trip 
with guides. Its inaccessibility makes 
fishing and hunting there very good in- 
deed, and of a kind that can be equaled 
in few sections. 

The Salmon, Lost, Payette, Boise, 
Wood, and Selway Rivers rise in these 
mountains. Each has numerous tribu- 
taries. There are very many miles of 
trout fishing that is specially good. Cut- 
throats, Dolly Vardens, Chinooks, sock- 
salmon, steelheads, and rainbow 
trout abound. Salmon and steelheads go 
to 20 lb. and more, and there are many 
large trout. The man who likes big 
water will find plenty of it to fish; but 
there are smaller waters in abundance. 


1s 


eve 


Dry-fly and wet-fly anglers will find 
plenty of water to suit them both. Deer, 
goats, elk, antelope, bears, mountain 


lions, and smaller game are abundant. 

The best fishing season is from July 1 
to Sept. 10. There are then no heavy 
rains, the weather is generally sunny, 
and the trout rise to the fly. Pack trips 
from four days up can be arranged to 
take you into the fishing country. From 


Sept. 10 until late in that month the 
steelhead and trout fishing is good. Fall 
runs of steelheads continue into the 


A hunting trip should 
least 10 or 12 


hunting season. 
be planned to allow at 
days in the field. 

An experienced outfitter gives the fol- 
lowing estimates as to cost of a pack trip 
for two sportsmen. The cost reduced 
somewhat if the sportsman’s party is 
larger. Cost given includes transporta- 
tion from the railroad, complete outfit 
exclusive of tackle, guns, and licenses, 
and enough guide help to do the neces- 
sary work. For an eight-day trip the 
outfitter’s charge would be about $21.50 
a day for each sportsman. For a two- 
week trip, with four in the party, the 


is 


daily cost would be about $12.97 for 
each person. For a hunt for big bucks, 
with two sportsmen in the party, a 





Record Wyoming Moose 








accepted, and official recognition given 
to the fact that this moose topped any 
previously taken in the United States. 
The Benjamin moose was of the shiras 
subspecies, found in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park region of Wyoming, and in 
Montana and Idaho. This subspecies is 
recognized as being a smaller animal 
than the americanus, the type species 
The new record holder tops the previous 
record for spread in a shiras moose by 
5% in.; and beats the best americanus 
moose to be shot in the United States—a 
Maine specimen, taken in 1895—by 1% in. 
The head almost perfectly propor 
tioned, as the photograph shows. 


is 


guide for each hunter, and a camp man, 
the estimate was $22.50 a day each for 
a seven-day trip. 


Vineyard Stripers 


ARGE schools of striped bass, land- 

locked in Edgartown Great Pond, on 
Marthas Vineyard Island, Mass., present 
a challenge to fishermen. These stripers 
are lunky fish, weighing up to 45 Ib., and 
the fact that so far they have refused 
baited hooks is putting local anglers on 
their mettle. Spearing, they say, is about 
the only way the stripers can be taken 
The fish can be seen not only from boats 
but from shore. 

Great Pond was opened to the sea by 
the hurricane of September 1938. Local 
opinion is that the stripers entered the 
pond at that time. But the inlet from 
the ocean became closed in the summer! 
of 1939, since which time the fish hav: 
been shut off from return to the sea. It 
is also thought that they have bred in 
the pond, it being doubtful that suc! 
large numbers could have entered while 
the inlet was open. At any rate, the fis! 
have found plenty of food in the pord 

Presence of the stripers was un- 
suspected until Coast Guardsmen, wh 
were crossing the pond in a boat, heard 
them smashing near it. The Guardsme! 
speared one of the fish, and thus indenti- 
fication was made. 


Nova Scotia ‘‘Huns”’ 


UNGARIAN partridges are abundant 

in Nova Scotia, having been intro- 
duced there many years ago by Lie 
Col. R. B. Willis of Halifax, at his 
expense. Many were released in thé 
Musquodoboit Valley, in Halifax County, 
from whence they have spread to other 
parts of the province. 


Ow 


The above facts were brought to oul 
attention by Prof. William D. Tait, 
McGill University, a native of Nova 


Scotia, questioning the statement made 
in this department recently that pro! 
ably Prince Edward Island was the o! 
section of eastern North America whert 
this fine game bird is presently abunda 
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OUTDOOR LIFE AWARDS ITS VICTORY CITATION TO 
THESE MANUFACTURERS OF SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





FISHING TACKLE DIVISION OUTBOARD MOTOR & BOAT DIV. 
THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. CENTURY BOAT CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
BACHE H. BROWN CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
CORTLAND LINE CO. EVINRUDE MOTORS 
J. A. COXE REEL CO. JOHNSON MOTORS 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. KIEKHAEFER CORP. 
B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
HALL LINE CORP. MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS MEAD GLIDERS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. THE LAUSON CO. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
LYON & COULSON, INC. GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 
MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
NEWTON LINE CO. ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 
OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. ARGUS, INCORPORATED 
PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. BROWNING ARMS CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
SHAKESPEARE CO. FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
SHOE FORM CO., INC. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
U. S. LINE CO. HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY ITHACA GUN CO. 
WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY IVER JOHNSON ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
G. H. BASS & COMPANY MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
EDDIE BAUER ©. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
L. L. BEAN, INC. PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. ee ee 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
DRYBAK CORPORATION R. F. SEDGLEY, INC 
DUOFOLD INC. SMITH & WESSON, INC. 
FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC. W. R. WEAVER CO. 
HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
HANSEN GLOVE CORP. WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
HULL MFG. CO. WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
S. H. KNOPF CO. 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO. CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY SUPPLIES 
UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC. AGFA ANSCO 
UTICA-DUXBAK CORPORATION BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
Other awards will follow in later issues 











HE ROLL GROWS! More and more sporting-goods makers are receiving OUTDOOR LIFE 
| pode Citations for their all-out effort. War Production Drive Headquarters in Washington 
warmly approves these awards; Army and Navy cooperate by sending representatives to the 
presentation ceremonies. And we know that you, America’s sportsmen, are behind them too. 
Watch this Honor Roll. These are names you'll want to remember when Tokyo is in ashes and 
Hitler on the gallows, and it’s time to outfit for another trip! 
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Game Hog’s Opportunity 


EDITOR ODAY an article 
Outdoor Life appeared in a local 

newspaper which has 
me so boiling mad that I just have to let 
off steam, and your columns seem about 
the best place to do it. The writer of 


this piece starts out with the “news” 
that meat is going to be scarce this 
winter. After building that idea up, he 


tells about “a gentleman of high social 
standing” who suggested to him that 
Pennsylvania ought to abolish bag limits 
this season. The writer then dismisses 
any possible sportsmen’'s objections by 
saying that the state’s entire game popu- 
lation wouldn’t be killed off——‘“some 
would escape.” And so on, ad nauseam. 

Now, I am only a 20-year-old, but I 
live for fishing and hunting, and when 
I see something like this I wonder just 
what it is all about. All my life my 
father taught me to fish and hunt and 
obey the game laws, so that the other 
fellow could enjoy these grand 
sports. Now Dad is somewhere in Eng- 
land, and soon, I hope, I will follow him. 
When he is gone, and I am gone, and 
thousands of other sportsmen are gone, 
all to fight for our country, are we go- 
ing to have our sport destroyed by the 
people at ? Pennsylvania’s mar- 


also 


home? 
velous hunting has been built up by the 
type of man who is content with 
than his share of game, who spends 
winter week-ends carrying food to snow- 
bound animals. Are we going to return 
from this war to find our favorite covers 
naked? Is it worth going to war to 
come back to that? 

I can readily see that if enough men 
write articles like that one, and enough 
unthinking people read them, we will 
have a real problem—not only in Penn- 
sylvania but all over the nation. Can't 
we prevent such a slaughter?—Howard 
T. Gordon, Easton, Pa. 


less 


Color Blindness 


HEARTILY agree 

with John Ordway 
that irresponsible 
hunters should not be licensed, but I 
must protest his remark about color 
blindness, a subject about which he 
probably knows very little. As a general 
rule, people who are not color blind 
know practically nothing about it. Un- 
fortunately, the term is very loosely used 
and usually indicates only abnormal 
color vision, but I doubt that even the 
rarest type of total color blindness ex- 
tends to black and white. Moreover, I 
am sorry for anyone who cannot recog- 
nize a deer except by his white tail or a 
man except by his red coat. I don't 
believe that a person whose sight is 
that bad should be allowed to hunt. 

I am color blind. That is, I have 
abnormal color vision, which, in turn, 
means only that my color vision is not 
the same as that of the majority of 
people. In my native state of Idaho, I 
have seen dozens of deer of all ages, 
sexes, and species, standing, walking, 
running, and lying down, in season and 
out of season. I have seen bucks, does, 
and spotted fawns. I mule 
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deer, white-tails, and a few elk. But I 
have never seen a deer that looked like 
a man, or like anything else but a deer. 
I have never seen a man who looked 
like a deer—not even in a circus side 
show. I have never seen a man in the 
woods who looked like anything but a 
man, even those who wear the dress- 
parade uniform that thousands think 
necessary or proper. A serious danger, 
which I think is increasing, is that too 
many tenderfeet think they are licensed 
to shoot anything that is not red.— 
Gordon T. Brown, Morococha, Peru. 


National Licenses 


HE proposal of H. 

H. Woodbury for a 
federal fishing or hunt- 
ing license, good in all 48 states, would 
be of benefit to many sportsmen, but it 
would also decrease the revenue which 
goes into conservation work each year. 
At that, what Woodbury says about 
border difficulties is true, as witness the 
Ten Mile River in New York and Con- 
necticut. 

My idea would be to divide the nation 
into districts. If that were done, it would 
benefit both sportsmen and conserva- 
tion. How many anglers can work the 
waters of a quarter of the 48 states each 
year? So I say, instead of paying—for 
argument’s sake—$25 to fish anywhere 


THEY SHOULD CUT THE 

RATE IN THIS 

DISTRICT =. 9 
we 


# ~S 


on OV —— 
in the U.S., it would be better to pay 
$5 for the privilege of fishing, say, all 
New England. 
I think that plan is workable and if 
we got behind it it could be put over.— 
W. R. Mackay, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
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What Dog for Ringnecks? 


EDITOR ARNES LEE, in 
Outdoor Life: his article, “The 
Only Dog for Ring- 
goes all out for the springer. I 
have nothing against the springer, if 
you like that kind of a dog, but ap- 
parently Lee has tried to hunt ringnecks 
with other breeds trained for grouse, and 
such dogs would act just as he states. 
I have had pointers and setters all my 
life, both for grouse and for pheasants. 
One dog cannot qualify for both, but a 
properly trained pointer is just about 
the nearest thing to a perfect dog for 
ringnecks that can be had. 
I have had two pointers trained for 
pheasants, and either of them could 


necks,” 





ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


work 10 or 15 rods away from me. 
They would cover the ground back and 
forth with leaps and bounds, but the 
moment they caught the scent of a 
bird, would stretch out and start work- 
ing on him. If he stopped, they would 
hold point for me to come up, but I have 
often had them break from a running 
bird, taking a big circle around him and 
coming in on the other side, pointing the 
bird if he stopped, or driving him toward 
me—very rarely flushing the bird. 

I hunted with my brother-in-law’s 
springer last fall. He is a good dog for 
a springer, and is a hunter, but my 


THAT'S A PRAIRIE 
CHICKEN DOPE 








pointers hunted for me and the springer 
hunts for himself.—G. R. Daniels, Olean, 
N. Y. 
M IN ACCORD 
with East’s obser- 
vation. I raised 
springers for about 10 years and have 
hunted them for 12. Have also used set- 
ters, both English and Irish, and point- 
ers, but by all odds the springer is tops 
for pheasants. So I’m glad to endorss 
East’s conclusions without hesitancy 
Springers get pheasants!—Geo. S. Roe 
Buchanan, Mich. 
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That Tough Coyote 


EDITOR MAY have the ex 
Outdoor Life: planation of that 

coyote chasing a bucl 
as reported by D. A. Taylor. Probably) 
there were two or more coyotes chasin; 
the deer in relays, one resting—evs« 
lying down—while its partner kept 
the buck’s heels. 

Coyotes gang up on deer in thi 
manner in order to exhaust the anim 
to the point where the predators ca 
pull it down. Taylor saw only the coyot« 
that was chasing the deer at that m« 
ment; the second was loafing somewhere 
ready to take up the pursuit. 

Two years ago, on the Williams Fo! 
River in Colorado, a work party of 1 
saw a young buck come into a near-t 
opening. It was staggering from ex 
haustion, and a coyote was in pursu 
just a few rods behind. On seeing tl} 
men, the coyote broke off into a differe! 
direction, and the buck stopped for 
few moments and then moved out of th 
clearing. As he did, the men saw 
second coyote come into the open fron 
the same direction as the first and tak 
after the deer. A slight noise caused i 
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to see the men, and then it, too, deserted 
its quarry and went off. Possibly that 
tired buck escaped the fate that the 
coyotes had marked it for.—Chester H. 
Long, Nampa, Idaho. 


Y OBSERVATION 

has been that coy- 
otes are often afflicted 
with rabies. This seems to give them a 
bulldog gameness. When you meet one 
with a “don’t give a darn” attitude, it 
is surprising what it will do. I am 
positive that other animals, particularly 
older ones, instantly detect and recognize 
this affliction in the coyote, and will 
make an extra effort to avoid any con- 
tact with it. I saw this demonstrated 
while hunting one time. I’d stopped to 
talk to a farmer I know, when we saw 
a stray dog come trotting up the road. 
The farmer’s dog, which never backed 
from anything, went after it. But when 
only halfway to it, he turned and came 
back in a fast retreat, followed—rather 
uncertainly—by the stray. The farmer 
recognized the situation first and asked 
me to shoot the mad dog. Then I saw, 
30 ft. away, the foam streaming from 
its mouth, and I killed the animal.— 
G. C. Lipscomb, Florence, Ala. 
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ERHAPS I can ex- 

plain D. A. Taylor's 
perplexing sight of a 
coyote chasing a deer. You see, the buck 
was really chasing the coyote and they 
were going in a circle. At the time 
Taylor happened along, the coyote was 
so far ahead that he had nearly caught 
up with the buck.—R. J. Murray, Dead- 
wood, S. Dak. 


Movies for Clubs 


EDITOR OUR bulletin listing 
Outdoor Life: free movies avail- 

able for sportsmen’s 
clubs, has been prepared at a very op- 
portune moment. Our club has, for 
years, been using good outdoor movies 
as an incentive for better attendance at 
meetings—with great success. Needless 
to say, the time came when we almost 
hit bottom, and ran out of material. So 
when I read the announcement of your 
list I was happy to send my dime along, 
because I know it will relieve me of a 
great many headaches this winter.— 
Geo. W. Gordon, Peekskill Fish and 
Game Association, Inc., Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Fresh-run Black Salmon 


ISHING the famous 
Miramichi River of 
New Brunswick on 
several separate trips this last summer 
and fall, I was surprised to take fresh- 
run salmon that were black, only 10 mi. 
from the ocean. There was not one 
bright, silvery fish to be found. Each 
salmon we landed, saw landed, or saw 
jump clear of the water was a black. 

Perhaps some of your readers, who 
ire salmon anglers, can explain why a 
salmon should be black in the fall run, 
when it is a beautiful bright and shiny 
ilver in the spring run. And these 
bright spring salmon stay that color for 
veeks and months. So far as the meat 
s concerned, these fall-run black salmon 
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tasted just as good as do the spring 
salmon, but why that black color? 

I fished for black salmon in the spring, 
also on the Miramichi, which is one of 
the few rivers that have them. These 
fish, having been in fresh water all 
winter long, naturally lose their bright 
color. In my opinion, these spring black 
salmon do not have much fight, and 
their meat is hardly fit to eat.—Fred 
Hollender, New York, N. Y. 


Slump Remedy 


PROPOS of the 
article, ‘“‘When 
Your Shooting 
Slumps,” I have found a simple remedy 
which applies to field shooting. Here it 
is: Shut your eyes tightly and quickly 
throw your gun to shoulder three times. 
The last time, open your eyes and see 
if you are sighting squarely along the 
barrel. Nine times out of 10, you will find 
that some hump in your clothing is caus- 
ing you to shoot from the side and not 
squarely down the barrel. Or perhaps 
your stock is a little too thick for your 
build John F. Card, Portland, Oreg. 
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Sport for Service Men 


EDITOR NDERSON CHEA- 
Outdoor Life: VEN'’S article 

“Take a Soldier Fish- 
ing,” was swell. Why can’t many more 
men be like him? We soldiers appreciate 
those things; makes us feel that we are 
getting support in the job we are out to 
do. Pleasant memories of things you 
like are a great help when the job is 
tough going. People don’t understand 
those things till they are in the Army. 
There are many things you understand 
after you are here for a while.—Edward 
H. Schmidt Jr., Fort Knox, Ky. 


HOUGHT you might 

be interested to know 
that we have just fin- 
ished organizing a “Take a _ Soldier 
Hunting” club. At present we have 
more than 20 members (all local hunt- 
ers) who have agreed to take a soldier 
hunting whenever possible. We'll furnish 
ammunition and are trying to locate 
extra guns for the boys in service. We 
hope that other towns situated near 
Army camps will do the same, and give 
the boys some sport before they get at the 
Japs.—Matt Betton, Manhattan, Kans. 
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Destructive Cats 


HE articles on cats 

as predators in your 
magazine have given 
many facts not commonly known. The 
truth of the conclusions made is borne 
out by a recent bulletin of the Texas 
Game, Fish and Oyster Commission. 
Under a heading, “Cat Prefers Squirrel 
Diet,” the following statement is made: 

“The stray housecat that kills so many 
birds when it gets into the wild, and 
which has been a big hair in the conser- 
vationist’s biscuit, now has another in- 
dictment returned against him. The 
Game Warden stationed at Angleton re- 
ports that W. R. Pruitt of that city ‘has 
an old tomcat that feeds on squirrels. 
He spots the squirrels when they come 
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to a nearby cornfield to do some feeding 

of their own. Old Tom creeps through 

the weeds until he is ready to leap, and 

to date he’s been having plenty of luck.” 
J. H. Brown, Houston, Tex. 
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Raspberry for Pike 


EDITOR HAT 314-lb. pike of 
Outdoor Life: Roland Hanson’s, 

which gave him a two- 
minute fight, seems very unusual to me. 
I've caught quite a few 3-to-4-lb. pickerel 
and Northern pike off the rocky shores 
of the Rainy Lake region, Minnesota, 
and they’ve given me, at the most, a 
half-minute fight. Seems to me that the 
pikes are the poorest-fighting fish (for 
their size) in North America. Just for 
example, I caught a 13-lb. Northern with 
practically no fight at all—Howard 
Lechler, Chicago, Ill. 


Old Bushy-tail 


STARTED - squirrel 
hunting when I was 
12, so Rob F. Sander- 
son's story, “Bushwhacking Bushy-tails,” 
brought on a little nostalgia. About 25 
years ago, I bored and chambered a 
Winchester single-shot rifle for a .50/110 
cartridge. That was almost a 28 gauge 
shotgun load, and was before the .410 
had any decent gun built for it. That 
first gun job was the starter of much 
rebuilding and repairing. I venture to 
say that 10 percent of my repair work 
was on faulty triggers—sears jarring off 
easily or not cocking at all. I had two 
accidents; no one was injured. 

I hope Sanderson gets his wish for 
many more seasons of squirrel hunting 
even, as he says, when he’s old and has 
to sit in a rocking-chair to get them. 
But after looking at one of the pictures 
in his article, I hope that he learns to 
hold the muzzle of his gun so that it 
points away from his chin. He will look 
just as good and, I’m sure, last longer.— 
Henry C. Burwig, Bremerton, Wash. 
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For Morale 


HE following is the 

text of a resolution 
adopted at the 34th 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Angling and Casting Clubs: 

“Whereas the United States of Amer- 
ica is at war and some of its citizens 
have claimed that all sporting events 
should be discontinued for the duration; 

“Be it resolved, that the National As- 
sociation of Angling and Casting Clubs 
at its 34th annual meeting duly assem- 
bled, is of the firm opinion that no useful 
purpose would be served by curtailing 
angling or casting, either as a game of 
sport or as a recreation, and that angling 
and casting should be continued to the 
fullest degree compatible with wartime 
conditions, as long as angling and cast- 
ing provide entertainment and recrea- 
tion, sustain morale, and offset mental 
worry arising from war, without en- 
couraging loafing or complacency. 

“And be it further resolved, that the 
National Association of Angling and 
Casting Clubs continue as heretofore to 
carry out the objects and purposes of its 
association and continue its annual na- 
tional tournaments and meetings.”—W. 
Robert Collins, Secretary, Chicago, Ill. 
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I’ve got a wife and two kids. P’ve got a little home, my own trade and a 
























car with pretty fair tires. I’ve got lots of things that make life pleasant. 
And thinking it over, the pleasantest thing is that nobody here tells 
us what to do in our free hours. The kids go to the movies. Mother goes 
shopping. And I, along with twenty million other Americans, go fishin’. 
The whole family likes to fish. It’s the great American sport—a 
sport that perfectly expresses American freedom. Blue water — open 


J 0 I N g 0 N skies—the opportunity to enjoy them. A good boat—a purring motor 


—pbuilt and sold in such a way that I can have as fine a model as the 


§ TA Ho R SE g millionaire yachtsman. That’s something, Adolf, when you think of it. 


And no one is going to take it from me. 


There are one hundred and thirty million of us who think the 
same, Adolf. The people who make Sea-Horse outboard motors for 





instance, are not producing for civilian needs today. They’re work- 





ing as they never did before on items that have the old Sea-Horse 
DEPENDability*—but items that you won’t like so well. We are all 
working today—all to the limit of our ability—to jam your cockeyed 
conception of a “new order” down your throat. 


JOHNSON MOTORS e WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


JOHNSON MOTORS OF CANADA, PETERBORO, CANADA 








*And they are perfecting new tricks in precision—which probably will be 
incorporated in those Sea-Horses which will be built when the war is won, 
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Tame? Easy to kill? 
herd of New Mexico 


By CHAS. ASKINS JR. 


us HOOT elk in New Mexico?” I 
was openly dubious. ‘“Shucks, 
George, you don’t have enough 
elk in the whole state to make 

a hunt worth while. Besides, I’m bet- 

ting they’re as tame as barnyard cows.”’ 

George shook his head stubbornly, as- 

suring me that not only were there 

plenty of elk in the Canyon of the 

Shuree, but that they were exceedingly 

wild. 

It seems that thirty years before, 
about twenty elk had been released in 
the spruce-cloaked wilderness that is 
the Sangre de Cristo Range of New 
Mexico. Wild and inaccessible, gor- 
geously beautiful, with a fullness and 
vastness unsurpassed anywhere, the 
granite peaks, great canyons, and end- 
less miles of aspen slopes and gramma 
meadows offered ideal haven to the 
little band of Wyoming wapiti. 

During the entire first winter the 
animals were kept on a ranch. Then, 
one spring day, the bulls, cows, and 
calves were driven eighteen miles over 
the ridge and released. Next morning 
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had little trouble 
in taking the measure of this hunter! 
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Outmaneuvered again, our horses winded, we stopped on a high slope for a council of war 


Well, the wapiti 


the cowboys returned home—to 
find the elk quietly munching 
hay around the feed racks! 
Since then countless tales have 
been told about the bands com- 
ing down to winter on the ranch- 
ers’ hay piles in the valleys. 

Is it any wonder I doubted 
that such game could be wild, 
possess the natural elk wariness 
that makes wapiti hunting such 
a sporting proposition? Too, I 
speculated about the size of the 
bulls and the worth of their 
antlers. Hadn’t the bands in the 
upper Sangre de Cristo Range 
sprung from a half-dozen bulls? 
Inbreeding horses and cattle is 
regarded as an unhealthy practice. 
What would happen to a band of elk 
inbred for three decades? Privately I 
told myself this game would not be 
half the size of elk I’d hunted in other 
places, and as for the heads—well, 
they’d not be worth fetching into 
camp. George finally managed to per- 
suade me, but I had my fingers crossed 
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Henry and his trophy—a head to be proud of. 
It took two days to pack the meat into camp 


for fair on those New Mexico wapiti! 

When I arrived in New Mexico, 
George lost no time getting me into 
the saddle. It was late in October and 
as we climbed out of the huge Merino 
Valley—softly blanketed with the sea- 
son’s first snow—I twisted in the saddle 
to drink in a vast and awe-inspiring 
sight. The valley here was not a valley 
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Our tough pack animals were each able to 
carry 500 pounds of meat up and down moun- 
tains in the hardest going. Left: Loading Bert's 
elk, killed near camp. The ease with which it was 
downed confirmed the author's worst suspicions 


at all, but a huge saucer rimmed 
in by mighty granite abutments, 
stretching into the mists above, 
and great scarred cliffs, with 
gnarled pifions clinging to their 
precipitous _ sides. Riding up 
from the bright ribbon of stream 
in the very bottom of the can- 
yon were softly rolling slopes 
and ridges, breaking off finally 
into the spruce and aspen thick- 
ets where we’d look for game. 
I straightened in the saddle to 
face Greenwood Canyon, our 
hunting grounds for the day. We 
were less than three miles from 
George’s place when we plunged 
into the spruce. Almost at once 
we halted. ‘See that!’ My part- 
ner was pointing toward the forest 
floor, where elk tracks showed plain- 
ly in the snow. 
“Yes, George, I see,” 
with little enthusiasm. It was just 
as I thought. Here we were scant 
miles from home, and we'd already 
found our game. Hunting?  Dis- 
piritedly I fell in beside my host and 
we tracked the game. 
Sign freshened by the minute. Fi- 
nally the bull (plainly indicated by 
the size of his prints) quit the band, 
and keeping to the aspen and heavy 
spruce left a devious trail for us to 
follow. 
“Let’s split up here,’’ George sug- 
gested. ‘You follow up this draw and 
wait in the head. I'll see if I can’t 
drive that old bull toward you.” I 
nodded gloomily, then turned and 
plodded toward the upper end of the 
meandering ravine. My thoughts 
were jumbled. This old bull must be 
a pet of George’s; I was sure of that. 
And why shouldn't he be—living the 
year around within a few miles of the 
ranch headquarters? I had no doubt 
my host knew the beast as intimate- 
ly as he knew the comings and goings 
of his bell mare. Very likely he had 
hazed the bull into this very canyon 
many times before, and even now 
knew exactly where to jump him, 
how to turn him toward me. 


I responded 


The Wall is a tremendous natural barrier which 
stretches across eighty miles of game land. It 
is practically impassable, but the elk—and our 
guides—knew where its few breaks were located 
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I'd have none of it. If George’s bull 
ran over me I'd not shoot. Reaching 
the canyon’s end, I leaned against the 
bole of a great spruce, and firmly re- 
solved not to kill. 

But I couldn’t be gloomy long. The 
country held that sweet, clean smell of 
a mountain woodland after the first 
snow. A gentle breeze wafted up the 
canyon, heavily laden with the smell of 
evergreens; it gently pried at the 
branches of the spruce, and shook a 
storm of crystal flakes into the air. 
It was so quiet and peaceful and beau- 
tiful that I forgot my elk hunt for the 
better part of an hour. Then I set out 
to find George. Reaching the horses 
after a snowy tramp, I found George 
awaiting me. 


Ls you see him?” he asked. 


“No. What—the elk? Did he 
come my way?’ ’ 
“Sure did. I jumped him out and 


saw he was headed up the canyon. | 
yelled at you. Didn’t you hear? That 
big bull must have almost run over you. 
Since he didn’t, he probably smelled you 
’cause he turned back and blamed near 
ran over me. Man, he was scared and 
going places—passed within a dozen feet 
of me. I could have killed him but I was 
still hoping maybe you’d get a chance.” 
Secretly I was glad I didn’t get one. 
Next day George and I again rode 
into the Shuree. Up Greenwood Canyon, 
through towering pines and alongside 
a gurgling little brook which, at every 
turning, mirrored the flashing sides of 
lunker-size trout, and thence into the 
barrens known as the Vivadel. Here an 
arctic wind, whipping down across the 
snow fields, raised keen particles of ice 


and machine-gunned them into our 
faces. Ears and hands and feet chilled 
and became numb, while the horses 


floundered into unseen bogs and had to 
be coaxed and spurred out again. Mile 
after mile we rode toward the Costillo 
Peak, and finally—-when it seemed we 
must mount the very sides of the grim 
old landmark—we swung abruptly to 
the right and dropped gradually, and 
thankfully, through aspen thickets into 
the Canyon of the Shuree. This was to 
be our camp, this was to be our elk land. 
I wondered disconsolately if the bulls 
of the Shuree would be as easily driven, 
as predictable, as the bull we’d tracked 
the day before. Somehow I felt they 
would be. 


T WAS the hour before sunup and the 


cook was stirring busily. A _ belle 
horse moved and the musical tinkle 
sounded loud and clear. An ax was 


going rhythmically, the chug, chug of 
its biting blade echoing from the farthe: 


hill, and from a distance came the 
cough of a wandering coyote. Not 
half hundred yards up the ridge a 


turkey hen kouped discreetly and for 
an instant a deer loomed distinctly at the 
far end of the meadow. The heavens wer 
a blue-black canopy, grown darker thes 
last moments, and studded with countless 
millions of diamonds, stars that seeme: 
in the crystal air of 10,000 feet altituds 
to be almost within hand’s reach. 
With the dawn we rode out into 

level park land broken by fence lines 
and dotted here and there with oat 
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fields. Frost lay heavy upon the trees, 
the ground, and glistened brightly from 
the shocks of feed. It was our intention 
to ride through the meadows and climb 
nto the spruce-thatched hills beyond, 
finally working up to The Wall, break- 
ing over at Whisky Gap, and hunting 
that day on Elk Mountain. Warmed 
and heartened by a good breakfast, we 
rode in silence. 


EORGE pointed silently. A mile 

ahead sprawled a big oat field. 

Milling unconcernedly among the shocks 
were no less than a hundred elk. 

“Bert, come with me,” called George, 
instantly sizing up the situation. 
“Henry,” turning to another of our 
party, “take Les and our amigo here 
and cut around them on the right.’’ We 
were instantly on the move, George and 
Bert moving behind the sheltering pro- 
tection of a series of ridges, we to hold 
to the fringe of second growth about 
the park. Our strategy was to come 
upon the band from two sides, catching 
them in the open oats, where, in a short 
moment, everyone would have his bull. 
Was this what I'd come half a thousand 
miles to do? Bah! Here we were a 
scant 800 yards from camp—with a 
hundred elk in sight! Well, I'd tag 
along but be darned if I’d shoot. Henry 
picked the horses up, put them in a 
hard lope. 

Edging out where we could see the 
oat field, we were amazed to find that 
the elk were gone. Huh! Queer. Maybe 
George and Bert had ridden too close 
and were seen. We picked up the 
tracks, noted the direction and swung 
in an arc to intercept the game. “Should 
be easy to get ahead of this bunch,” 
Henry spoke confidentially. 

“Yep, I'll bet it is,” I nodded glumly. 
We rode hard for thirty minutes, work- 


ing up the ridge, and finally angled 
abruptly toward the herd again. Shots 
rang in our ears. 

“That’s George and Bert. Come on. 
We'll get in on the fun,”’ Henry roweled 


the big sorrel into a run. Breaking 


through the oak thicket at the rim of 
the draw, we saw not a hundred elk 
but only one. He was dead. Beside him 
stood George and Bert. Tracks of the 
remainder of the band pointed up the 
canyon. 

“Bert killed him at about 375 yards,” 
Henry told us. ‘“‘Took a couple of shots. 
He hit him in the shoulders with the 
first blast but the bull didn’t drop. We 
moved up about fifty yards and Bert 
sat down and smacked him again. Look 
here, see the two shots—not four inches 
apart. After the last shot he seemed to 
get sort of tired and sat down. Then he 
fell over.’”’” Bert was dancing around 
this was his first wapiti. He’d been 
out from camp about thirty 
minutes. I wondered if he 
realized how easy it had 
been. 

Here were the tracks in 
the snow below us, a thou- 
sand imprints, looking for 
the world like the passage 
of a herd of cattle, and all 
headed up the canyon. A 
canyon which all of us knew 
ended against The Wall, that 
impassable barrier of sheer 
granite, plainly visible from 
where we stood. We needed 
but to follow the sign, hem 
the great beasts against the 
rocks, and have the slaugh- 
ter done with. ‘“Let’s be go- 
ing and get this job over 
with.”’ I must have sounded 
petulant. 

Swinging into the saddles, 
we left Bert with his prize, 
a bull which, I rather sur- 
prisedly noted, lacked noth- 
ing for size and spread of 
antlers. 

The smell of powder in 
my nose stilled a conscience 
which cried that this was 
murder. I dragged my rifle 


Askins—a chastened man—and his trophy. 
It's no record, but he was happy to get it! 


from its boot and was ready to quit 
the saddle at each canyon turning. I 
knew what these elk would do. They 
would trot in that stiff, high-reaching 
gait of theirs for a mile or so and then 
mill quietly. The tracks showed they 
were not alarmed, and why should they 
be? Only two shots fired, one bull 
taken, surely little cause for stampede 
among these half-tame oat eaters. 

My mind was made up, I'd shoot 
when the others did. 

Fifteen miles farther, and five hours 
later, we had perilously rimmed out of 
the canyon, skirted The Wall on badly 
winded and stumbling horses, reached 
Windy Gap, (Continued on page 65) 








Left to right: George, Les, Henry, Bert, and Salty Reed, members of the party which stalked the Shuree elk—with varying degrees of success 
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KING SALMON 


TUINS THE LOLD HS 


Those states—more than a score of them!—that codperated so gen- 
erously in OUTDOOR LIFE’S campaign for special licenses for service 
men, can now feel justly proud of the tremendous wave of enthusiasm 
their action evoked among civilians and soldiers. Countless times, in 
the last year, sportsmen have been hosts to members of the fighting 
forces on fishing or hunting trips. And in practically every case the 
sportsmen found, to their astonishment, that they were having just as 
much fun as their guests! If you don’t believe that, just read this heart- 
warming account of how a whole community joined up to give service 
men some of the finest fishing America has to offer—angling for salmon 
at the height of the great Puget Sound run. It will make you feel doubly 
w) proud that you are an American!—THE EDITOR. 








CHESTER CHATFIELD 


N THE half light before sunrise the 
long pier throbbed with activity. 
Bluejackets and Coast Guard men 
took the familiar waterfront scene in 
their stride, but many of the uniformed 
soldiers faced a new and exciting ex- 
perience. A lot of them had never 
smelled salt air before, nor felt it blow- 
ing damply against their faces. Names 
were called out. Men took their places 
in the boats. 
Embarkation for 
points? Not at all! This was the be- 
ginning of another fishing party for 
service men, put on by the sportsmen 
of Seattle, Washington. Laughter 
echoed up and down the pier. Big salt- 
water reels clattered as line was strung 
through rod guides, and heavy tackle 
boxes thumped down on the tables. Ev- 


Tokyo, via way 


erywhere introductions were being 
made, and veteran sportsmen were 
shaking hands with the bright-eyed 


youngsters in uniform. 

This wasn't a unique occasion. The 
same thing was happening every day 
at a dozen different fishing spots, as 
the sports fishermen of Puget Sound 
enthusiastically joined in the campaign 
to take a service man fishing. Even 
nature was helping out, with a big run 
of king salmon. 

The Coast Guard had granted OUT- 
DOOR LIFE permission to take pictures 
a much-appreciated concession in these 
days—and I arrived at the party with a 
load of equipment and an armed escort 
in uniform walking alertly at my heels. 
He was John Weber Jr., bos'n second 
class. Oddly enough, he hailed from 


Yakima, Washington—a 
place to breed a sailor. 

George Monette, acting as manager 
for this particular party, beckoned me 
over to him, and assigned us a boat. 
“Be ready to go at sunrise,”’ he grinned. 
“Here’s wishing you luck!” 

We found our boat, and I asked John 
if he had ever done any fishing. The 
reply was enthusiastically affirmative. 
He was a fly fisherman, and the sum- 
mer before had taken a six-pound rain- 
bow from the Naches River. From then 
on we were friends. 

“You may get a chance to catch a 
salmon this morning,” I said optimisti- 
cally, getting out my tackle. I showed 
him how to handle the wire line and the 
star-drag reel. While we were talking 
the cloudy gray sky over Seattle’s 
business district brightened a little, and 
the tall buildings loomed up darkly in 
the background. 

“Go get ’em!” Monette shouted, put- 
ting his watch back into his pocket. 

Yells of approval rang up and down 
the pier. Forty boats shoved off at the 
same time—ours among them-——with a 
wild splashing of oars and a great deal 
of good-natured chaffing. Once away 
from the pier, they scattered like a 
school of minnows. We reached deep 
water a few hundred feet from shore, 
and John carefully let out the line, 
while I rowed. 

“Boy!” said John, looking at the big 
reel on the salmon rod with a somewhat 
incredulous gaze. “I'd sure like to hook 
into a fish that could unwind all the 
line off that baby!” 

“Hang on and hope!’ I grinned. Pri- 
vately, I was doing some hoping my- 
self. It was surprising how much I 
wanted to see him get a lunker. I eased 
the boat along waiting for a strike. 


mighty dry 


At other spots in Elliott Bay, at Mis- 
sion Bar, Hermosa, Point-No-Point, 
Sekieu, Hope Island, and all the hot 
spots from Cape Flattery down the 
Sound, there were more sportsmen with 
more boys in uniform, and every one 
of them doing his utmost to show the 
service men a good time. They wer 


out in mahogany-decked cruisers, and 
in little rowboats. 
fishing, 


Many, not equipped 


for salmon had taken their 
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guests out on the streams, or for a 
fling at the lakes in the high Cascades. 

The movement was originated by the 
Poggie Club, a salt-water-fishermen’s 
organization. They wanted to do some- 
thing to help provide recreation for the 
men in service. A spokesman went to 
Mel Sayre, outdoor sports writer of the 
“Seattle Times.”’ Did he think a few of 
the boys stationed in Seattle would like 
a chance to go fishing? 

They talked it over at length, and 
finally decided to give it a whirl. The 
Service Men’s Club, a local unit of the 
USO, agreed to act as organizer, reg- 
istering men in uniform who wanted to 
go fishing. Sayre loosed a trial balloon 
of publicity in his column. 

A moderate response was hoped for. 
No one was prepared for the deluge of 
applications that rolled in from the 
soldiers and sailors—boys from the 
East, from the South, from the Mid- 
west. They were a long way from 
home, but the old itch of red-blooded 
Americans to get a rod in their hands 
was strong. They soon found they had 
plenty of friends—the same kind of 
friends who got behind OUTDOOR LIFE’S 
national campaign for special license 
privileges for service men a year or 
so ago. 

Sayre printed a ringing appeal for 
more sportsmen to act as hosts, pre- 
pared to furnish all tackle and ex- 
penses. It was answered spontaneously 
by hundreds of individuals, and by or- 
ganized groups. 

The Washington Fly Fishing Club, 
the West Seattle Sportsmen’s Club, the 
Washington Game Bird Club, the Gan- 
der’s Club, the Seattle Power Squad- 
ron, the Renton Fish and Game Club, 
the East Side Sportsmen’s Association, 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, the 
Kiwanis Club, the 101 Club, the Frank- 
lin High School Fishing Club, and Ben 
Paris Recreation pitched in and gave 
organized parties for large groups. This 
list is by no means complete—more 











organizations are 
joining up daily. 

Astonishing 
things began to 
happen. Allen 
Day, of Renton, 
Washington, 


walked into the » *e 
Service Men’s —_ 
Club and planked poser 
down twenty paid- 
up receipts, each a 

one entitling the — 









bearer to a full 
day’s use of boat 
and fishing tackle 
at an Elliott Bay 
public boathouse. 

“Give these to some of the boys that 
want to go fishing and aren’t able to 
find sports fishermen to take them out,”’ 
Day said. 

Clinton S. Harley, of Seattle, invited 
twenty service men to spend the week- 
end at his summer home on Whidby 
Island. Dozens of other sportsmen with 
beach cottages near various fishing 
spots volunteered to take as many 
week-end guests as they could accom- 
modate at once. (Continued on page 74 


John Weber Jr., Yakima, Wash., wonders if it's a salmon—or a snag 


Private Neil Woody, Monroe, lowa, landed a bik 


king. At left: Most of these boys in uniforn 
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Seaman George Katica, Seattle, has a littl 
fun with the scale. In the boat, Corporal Lec 
Belcher, of Charleston, W. Va., is aided b: 
his host, Walter Platt, as Mrs. Platt looks o1 
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DOZEN little bobwhites strut 
about in noonday brightness, 
cheeping contentedly in the 
warm, velvet-soft air. One 
scratches half-heartedly in search of an 
insect, another settles in a hollow for a 
lazy sun-and-dust bath. 

And the spell is broken! 
there is almost total darkness. A 
ing wind ruffles the birds’ feathers, wa- 
ter pelts down. Wet and miserable, the 
quail huddle in a mass. Minutes pass, 
and the water begins to seep through 
to their shivering skins. A small bird 
on the edge of the huddle slumps slow- 
ly down. 

And then it’s over! 
wind cease; the brightness 
more intense than ever, and heat drives 
the dampness in clouds from the soggy 
earth. The birds preen happily for a 
few minutes. Then they begin wander- 
ing in all directions in search of shade, 
for the brightness is now blinding, the 
heat dry, searing, desertlike. The small- 
est bird droops again. 

And another change comes! The light 
dims, a breath of chill steals across the 
ground, and a wave of cold rolls behind 
it. The temperature drops 10 degrees 
at a time. It reaches zero, and the be- 
wildered birds huddle again 
All but the littlest quail. He staggers 


Suddenly 
roar- 


Downpour and 
returns, 


Healthy animals are active, sickly ones sluggish. Disk-shape switches, 
floor, signal how often and how widely animals or birds move about while exposed to bad weather conditions 
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Setter Munting- Machine 


Pennsylvania's unique weather maker shows 


conservationists how to give you more game 


By CHARLES ELLIOTT 


and collapses. He has had too much. 

Yes, all that could happen—-perhaps 
it has already—in the amazing machine 
called the Climoactometer which is the 
pride and joy of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission’s Loyalsock Game 
Farm. It has everything, this machine: 
cooling and heating apparatus, ultra- 
violet lamps, powerful fans, sprinklers, 
and a mess of switches, valves, controls, 
gauges, recording devices, and dials 
that only an engineer could love. It will 
produce within its insulated chamber 


any kind of weather, good or bad, that 
you can think of: arid desert heat in 
three figures, bitter winter cold far be- 
low zero, and everything in between. 
And out of it are coming discoveries 
growth 


about the habits, factors, 















Covered and set in dirt, 
the disk switches (open 
view above) report every 
footstep by 


electricity 





spaced around the Climoactometer's 


powers of resistance, and other char- 
acteristics of game birds and animals 
that already have revolutionized the 
science of wildlife management! 

I got my introduction to the “beer 
cooler” (that’s what the workers at 
Loyalsock call the Climoactometer, and 
it’s a much handier tag!) from the man 
best fitted to give it: Richard Gerstell, 
the research chief of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission. It was Ger- 
stell who conceived the idea of a con- 
trolled-weather machine for 
studies, who sold the idea to the com- 
mission members, who worked out its 
design and construction with the aid of 
experts from some of the nation’s lead- 
ing electrical, air-conditioning, and 
automatic-control-equipment : 


rame 
same 


manutac- 
turers, and who now directs the amaz- 
ing experiments being made with the 
beer cooler. 

Such machines aren’t new, of course. 
tesearch laboratories of big companies 
use weather-making devices to test fab- 
rics, paints, airplane instruments, and 
dozens of other products that must en- 
dure severe climatic conditions. But the 
beer cooler is the first really elaborate 
one to be devoted to birds and animals. 
And it is supplying information that is 
just as important to completely scien- 
tific game management as weather 
testing is to a quality paint manufac- 
turer. 

As any conservation officer can tell 
you, weather is of immense importance 
in game welfare. Not just in getting 
maximum production from game farms, 
or in releasing stock wisely, but in de- 
termining the length of each hunting 
season and the bag limit for each spe- 
sad weather can seriously deplete 
the numbers of certain 
birds and animals, so that 
the kill should be reduced. 
Unusually favorable 
ditions may cause a big 
increase, so that larger 
bags should be allowed, 
both in fairness to hunters 
and to prevent overcrowd- 
ing of the game itself. 

But what is good weath- 
er, and what is bad? It’s 
easy to check back and 
see, from U. S. Weather 
3ureau sectional reports, 
how many days of rain or 
sunshine there were in the 
spring, or how many times 
in winter the mercury 
went below freezing. But 
did those five days of 
rain at the height of the 


cies. 


con- 
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pheasant-hatching season 
really kill off many chicks? 
Could the deer survive those 
two weeks of terrible cold in 
February without heavy loss? 
No one really knew, exactly. 
If the game _ department 
could be sure of what certain 
weather actually did to bird 
and animal stocks, they’d be 
able to check the weather 
record and estimate pretty 
accurately how the game sup- 
ply stood. It would be a huge 
improvement over the hit-or- 
miss system of collecting 
scraps of data from field 
workers and sportsmen in 
various sections and trying 
to piece them into a state- 
wide picture. 

That’s the idea Gerstell 
sold the game-commission 
members, and they told him 
to go ahead. He was the ideal 
man to handle the job. Years 
of study at Yale, Dartmouth, 
and the University of Michi- 
gan had made him a combination doc- 
tor, inventor, research scientist, and 
game-management expert. And on the 
side he’s an eager fisherman and hunt- 
er. He says the principal reason he 
went to Dartmouth was that he had 
heard of the excellent grouse shooting 
up there in the New Hampshire hills! 

Gerstell had been telling me some of 
these things as we drove north up the 
Susquehanna River to the game farm. 
Now we turned left through a small 
town, rolled along through pleasant 
farmlands, and swung left once more— 
this time across a high bridge. 

“The Loyalsock,” Gerstell said. 

I looked back, hoping to see a big 
brown break from the water of this 
famous trout stream. Out of the corner 
of my eye I noted we had passed a large 
white house and shed, where two men 
were washing wire pens. I realized we 
had reached the farm, and decided to 
keep my mind on business. 

On either side.of the winding dirt 
road were rows upon rows of small, 





Richard Gerstell, Pennsylvania Game Commission research chief and father of the Climoactometer, 
adjusts the device which records every impulse from the floor disks (see opposite page) on tape 


shining, aluminum-painted 
houses stretching across the 
fields, for all the world like 
industrial cities of the future 
that architects dream up. 
“Our brooder houses,” Ger- 
stell explained. Then we drew 
up before a large, unexciting- 
looking barn, and the scien- 
tist told me: “Here it is!” 
We walked into the barn, 
and there indeed it was. It 
was a strangely undramatic 
introduction, and the beer 
cooler was an undramatic 
object too. In this age of 
gaudy-hued world’s fairs, 
gleaming automobiles, and 
streamline chromium can 
openers, you'd expect a machine that 
did the tricks this one was capable of to 
look mighty shiny and impressive. In- 
stead, it was just a bulky, undecorated 
structure with a door like a butcher's 
refrigerator and an assortment of dials, 
boxes, wires, and mechanical gadgets 
spread around 
outside. Inside it 
was hardly more 
exciting just a 
low-ceilinged 
chamber with a 
tangle of piping 
and light reflec- 
tors overhead. 
But all its beau- 
ty was in its effi- 
ciency. Eight 
inches of cork in- 
sulated it from 
the outside world. 
In the reflectors 


January in June! A woebegone pheasant flock is tested for endurance were mercury- 
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in cold, pelting rain—artificially created in the weather chamber vapor and ultra- 
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Transferring tape records to the log book. Four sets of 
pencil marks appear on each roll—one from each of 
three switches and a fourth which tells time intervals 


violet lamps that reproduced natural 
sunlight, so controlled that they would 
brighten or dim to simulate sunrise or 
sunset at the proper intervals. Heating 
and cooling mechanisms allowed tem- 
peratures from 120 degrees to minus 
35, with regulating apparatus so sensi- 
tive that it would hold the temperature 
within a range of less than one degree. 
Special nozzles produced heavy down- 
pours, gentle drizzles, or clouds of mist 
as desired. Fans were placed to create a 
25-mile-an-hour gale, an average wind, 
or gentle circulation. And perhaps most 
intricate of all, the floor was fitted with 
a mass of disks—electric switches that 
closed whenever an animal walked or 
lay on them. And these disks were 
wired to an actometer, a complex re- 
cording machine which marked down 
on paper rolls each electric impulse 
from each disk, thus reporting every 
action of an animal or bird inside—how 
long it lay in one spot, when and where 
it walked around, and when it rested 
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again. Unimpressive? When you took 
a second look at it, it was terrific! 

If there was a doubt still lingering 
in my mind, it was whether any machine, 
even one intricate as this, would 
really have the same effects on game 


as 





Sunlight and showers are produced to order 


by adjustable shower nozzles and mercury- 
vapor and ultraviolet lamps on the ceiling 
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Entrance of the weather box. Note the heavy 


as old-fashioned sunshine and 
rain, June heat and January cold. 
Gerstell cleared that doubt. The 
first experiments made, he re- 
counted, were to check that very 
question. For five years the game 
farm had been making observa- 
tions of birds and animals in pens, 
determining the effects of weath- 
er—natural weather-—-on their 
body weights and general condi- 
tion. Accurate figures had been 
kept on their movements through 
blizzards, rainstorms, intense heat, 
and drought. Now these same 
conditions were reproduced in the 
beer cooler with the same birds 
and animals inside. The experi- 
menters could hardly believe their 
eyes when the figures produced 
by the machine were almost iden- 
tical in every detail with those 
recorded under nature’s own conditions! 

What’s more, that five full years of 
weather took just one month to repro- 
duce in the cooler! 

And Gerstell, being a scien- 
tist, has made doubly sure. 
“Our field men check every 
bit of data that comes out of 
the machine,” he told me. 
“So far our studies in the 
field have proved the beer 
cooler’s honesty.” 

Now then, what facts has 
the beer cooler uncovered so 
far? What secrets of bird 
and animal life has it re- 
vealed, and what may it ac- 
complish in the future? Ger- 
stell told me plenty. 

One of the first experi- 
Left: Cages of cottontails are 
brought into the chamber for a 
test. Effects of climatic con- 
ditions on them can be gauged 
by activity and weight gained 
or lost during the experiment 
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insulated door and array of switches overhead, 


and also (at left) the activity-recording device and thermometer shown in other pictures 
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Heat or cold in the chamber is controllable within 
a range of less than a degree. This recording ther- 
mometer provides a continuous check on tempera- 
ture as well as a permanent record for the files 


ments made after the completion of the 
Climoactometer was to determine the 
effect of extreme weather conditions 
on quail. Two groups of these small 
game birds were placed in the chamber 
of the cooler with a fence to keep them 
separated, one group containing eleven 
birds, the other three. The tempera- 
ture was at zero, Fahrenheit, and 
pegged there with a wind velocity of 
nine miles, and the light switches were 
set for normal intervals of daylight and 
darkness. 

“At the end of the twenty-fifth hour,” 
Gerstell said, ‘‘one of the birds from 
the group of three lay dead in the cen- 
ter of the floor, while the other two 
huddled in a corner. After forty-five 
hours the two remaining birds in the 
smaller group were found dead, too, 
while all members of the large covey 
were alive and in good condition.” 

As one of the eight million hunters 
who tramp the covers of this nation 
each year, I wanted to know what this 
proved. 

“It proved,” I was told, “that when 
quail coveys are cut down too low by 
shooting before the usual period of 
extreme cold weather, the birds either 
perish in the cold or are so weak that 
they fall easy prey to bird and animal 
enemies.”’ 

During this experiment, another fact 
was discovered. For years some of the 
old-time quail (Continued on page 89) 
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Woodchuck research—with bunnies! 


protection, since the shelter of their old 
burrows helps rabbits survive rain and cold 
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OR perhaps the hundredth time, I 

whipped the rod about, admiring 
its perfect balance. And once 
again, I glanced at the card at- 
tached to its butt. I knew every word 
written there, but stopped to read once 
more: “May your creel forever remain 
heavy.” 

I looked out the window, at the end- 
less stream of snowflakes drifting slow- 
ly to the ground, and thought of the 
many fishermen that were experiencing 
the same feeling as I. Christmas and 
presents. Presents of fishing equipment 
that must be set aside until the coming 
of spring. 

As I mused, there came a heavy 
knocking at the apartment door. It was 
Earl. He had heard I was visiting 
Santa Fe, and dropped around to wish 
me a merry Christmas. He proved to 
be Santa Claus in disguise, nothing 
less. 

Casting an admiring glance at my 
rod, he beamed, “Going trout fishing, 
eh?” 

“Yeah,” I said, looking at the box of 
flies that still hung from the tinseled 
tree, “when the season opens—five 
months from now.” 

Earl’s face suddenly lit up as only a 
fisherman’s can. ‘“How’d you like to 
try all that new equipment on an 
eighteen-inch trout tomorrow, I 
mean?” 

“And have all the game wardens in 
New Mexico after me?” I shook my 
head. ‘No, my friend, I’m new to this 
part of the state, all right, but I don’t 
go for trout fishing in the snow—out of 
season, at least.” 

“I know how you feel,” agreed Earl. 
“Felt the same way the first time I 
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SANTA CARRIES A TREAT IN HIS 





BAG FOR NEW MEXICO’S ANGLERS 


heard of winter trout fishing. Regular 
trout season’s closed, all right, but on 
the Rio Grande the season never closes 
from the Taos-Taos Junction Bridge to 
San Marcial. There’s lots of fine water 

and fat trout—in all that distance.”’ 

I bit. 

Earl’s place was dark when I got 
there at daybreak the next morning, 
but he was not long in coming from the 
house, garbed in a heavy mackinaw, 
fur-lined gloves and rubber boots. He 
said, ‘‘The weather man sure kicked the 
bottom out of the thermometer last 
night. We'll get some trout for sure!”’ 

Earl had prevailed upon Claude to 
join our pilgrimage so we dropped by 
and picked him up. As he stowed his 
gear in the car, Claude stopped to take 
note of the clear sky and chattered 
through cold-numbed lips, ‘“‘Weather’s 
perfect!” 

Of one thing I was quite certain by 
now. Arctic weather is no hindrance to 
the winter trout fisherman. However, 
we had scarcely left Santa Fe when we 
noticed that the snow was not so deep. 
In fact, by the time we reached the 
river, but a scant three inches lay upon 
the ground. 

Surprisingly, the river wasn’t frozen 
over. And the water looked a lot more 
inviting today than it had the time I 
passed through here on a trek to the 
upper stretches of this famous stream. 

And that’s what had me stumped! If 
this was good trout water, as the boys 
would have me believe, how come there 
were no fishermen lining the banks? 
Anglers have a nose for finding choice 


trout waters, and a blind man could 
find this place, running along beside an 
excellent highway! 

But Earl had an answer. “The na- 
tives seldom fish,’’ he explained. ‘Just 
about the only persons who try for 
winter trout are the dyed-in-the-wool 
fishermen from Santa Fe and Albu- 
querque. Very few tourists, even, know 
about this winter-fishing business. Too 
bad too. There's trout enough for all.” 

As we approached a roadside park, 
Earl said, “Turn off here. There’s a 
pool just below that’s sure-fire!” 

This was getting worse and worse. 
How could there be trout in so public a 
place? I felt that it would be asking 
too much of even Santa Claus to ex- 
pect him to keep this pool stocked, but 
there are times when I believe in giving 
a fellow enough rope to do his own 
hanging, so I parked and said nothing. 

Earl bounded down the snowy em- 
bankment to the river’s edge and began 
kicking down sagebrush. ‘“We’ll need 
a fire first of all,” he explained, and 
his breath steamed like so much smoke. 

The fire going, Claude did a most sen- 
sible thing. He rustled up a can, dipped 
water from the river, placed the con- 
tainer near the heat, and said, “Better 
soak our leaders in warm water. They 
might turn to ice in the river.” 

Earl, being an individualist, dipped 
his leader into the icy water of the 
river and drew the wet piece of gut 
between his ungloved fingers. He man- 
aged to rig up his equipment first and, 
as I searched through my box for a 
lure to start (Continued on page 78) 
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The author and his mixed bag, result of the first drive on Baldwin Lake. The frustrated fowl flew high and fast—but not quite fast enough! 


HE duck season started off like a 

million dollars. Opening day 

found tens of thousands of can- 

vasbacks, mallards, pintails, widg- 
eons, and other popular wildfowl rest- 
ing on the ponds, lakes, coastal sloughs, 
and rivers of California. Best in twenty 
years, old-timers declared. Hunters 
who hadn't been out for seasons past 
cleaned the rust from their scatterguns 
and joined the merry throng. Happy 
days were here again! 

Anyone who could put a dozen pel- 
lets in a barn door at twenty paces 
got ducks. And the experts picked 
their limits of big birds! The weather 
was like July, except at the high lakes, 
but nobody minded sweating under a 
broiling sun. Tropical helmets replaced 
fur-lined hunting caps, but who cared 
about the weather, with a full bag of 
ducks? 

Well, that was fine for a day or so. 

But the hot weather continued. A 
week after the season opened the first 
flight had disappeared from lakes and 
ponds in the lowlands where summer 
lingered. Even at high elevations, such 
as Big Bear and Baldwin Lakes—-where 
it freezes early in the fall—the ducks 
stayed in the middle of the lake and 
wouldn't let hunters in boats get within 
range. Of course, a man could pick up 
a few by sneaking up to coves under 
cover of darkness and banging away at 
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If you think it’s impossible to corner a 


flock of ducks, learn a lesson from these 


canny gunners on a high California lake! 


sunrise when the first bombardment 
began. But the good shooting promised 
by that opening-day bonanza had van- 
ished. 

Most of the old residents blamed the 
poor shooting on the unseasonable 
weather. It’s always “‘unusual’’ weather 
in California, as all radio comedians 
know, but this was no joke to us duck 
hunters. Reports from Tule Lake told 
of “millions” of ducks and geese hap- 
pily resting on the vast preserve, con- 
tent to stay there and feed on the 
toothsome grasses. And there was 
little chance they’d wing southward 
until their resting grounds froze over. 

For weeks Doc Donner, Leon Vibert, 
and I had been watching weather re- 
ports closely. Conditions were swell 
for flying the mail but tough on duck 
shooters. Finally, four days before the 
end of the season, I ran across a news 
dispatch from northern California tell- 
ing of bad weather brewing. Next aft- 
ernoon a call from Big Bear reported a 
raging blizzard. A sudden storm had 
blown in from the temperamental Pa- 
cific! 


Sunday morning at 6:30 Doc, Leon, 
and I were at Jim Knight’s boat land- 
ing on Baldwin Lake. That’s a long, 
shallow, weed-choked body of water at 
better than 7,000 feet elevation, sep- 
arated from Big Bear Lake by a half 
mile or so of marshy meadow. In years 
past Baldwin was one of the finest duck 
lakes in California but dry spells and 
scarcity of ducks had made it very 
commonplace. That is, until this season. 

It didn’t take us long to discover that 
others had been reading the weather re- 
ports. Cars were parked along the road 
for half a mile. The sky was clear, 
the air freezing. 

“Why didn’t you write me to keep a 
boat for you?” chided Jim. 

I pointed to the one Doc and Leon 
were taking off Doc’s trailer. It was 
small for three hunters, but we could 
take turns or use it for retrieving ducks 
we'd shot from shore. But my optimism 
was short-lived. When we launched the 
boat it leaked like a sieve. 

“Too bad,” said Jim. “I doubt that 
there’s a boat to rent on the lake. You 
may get some shooting, though, if you 
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drive around to the south shore and 
pick off some of the highflyers that are 
chased off the lake by the guys in 
boats.” 

Maybe we could have—with an anti- 
aircraft gun. We weren't entirely 
whitewashed, though, for one pintail 
cripple and two dumb teal fell under 
the morning’s bombardment. What 
griped us more than anything else was 


*Jim’s nonchalant report, when we drove 


by his boat landing after noon, that a 
dozen or so limits of canvasbacks, widg- 
eon, and pintails had been checked in 
the first couple of hours of shooting. 

“Can you fellows get away Tues- 
day?” asked Jim. ‘‘That’s the last day. 
A bunch of us who live up here are 
going on a drive. You'll get some 
shooting then!”’ 

“Can we!’ I shouted. “Doc’ll sign 
any kind of certificate we need to show 
to the boss!”’ 

I’d heard of those drives on Baldwin 
Lake! I didn’t know the fine points of 
the technique but I’d heard that the 
natives always got ducks, even in warm 
weather when the fowl lay in great 
rafts out in the middle of the lake. I'd 
always hoped to go on one of the drives 
but this was my first opportunity. 

It was drizzling a bit Tuesday morn- 
ing when we left Pasadena. Wet and 
plenty cold. What would it be like on 
Baldwin Lake? Prudently, I’d put on 
my long flannels and enough sweaters 
and leather coats to outfit an arctic 
expedition. Doc looked like a North 
Pole explorer and Leon was a reason- 
able facsimile of an Alaskan trapper. 

We were the first to arrive at the 
landing—hours before dawn. In fact, 
we waited two hours before 
Jim showed up. He came 
along about 6 o’clock and 
got a big pot of coffee boil- 
ing on the fire. By that 
time there were ten of us 
hunters on hand. Just the 
right number for a drive, 
Jim decided. 

“Now, fellows,” he said, 
as he gathered us around 
the fire for instructions, 
“we'll all row to the north 
side of the lake, line up ina 
row about seventy-five 
yards apart, and work slow- 
ly over toward the south 
shore. There are several 
hundred ducks in the cove, 
feeding in the grass in the 
shallow water that’s not 
frozen over. They’ll get up 
and start to fly over the 
high ridge on the south 
shore, discover they can’t 
make it and will fly right 
over our heads. Then we'll 
get some shooting!” 

One thing Jim didn’t pro- 
vide. That was an_ ice 
breaker. Close to shore the 
water was frozen up to an 
inch thick, and it was tough 
to break with oars. Eventu- 
ally we all maneuvered our 
boats out into deeper water 
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in the middle of the lake and formed 
a line at the north cove. Doc and I were 
in a two-man rowboat; Leon had one 
of the one-man kayaks, the same kind 
that Jim was using. 

Duck hunters are individualists, so 
Jim had a hard time keeping everyone 
in line. He should have brought along 
a megaphone, for he really had to bear 
down on his tonsils to make himself 
heard by the hunters at the far end of 
the drive. They were too eager to get 
the jump on the ducks. Eventually, 
about half an hour after we could legal- 
ly shoot, we had everyone lined up rea- 
sonably well and the drive was on. 

A few ducks got up from the south 
shore before we got within half a mile 
of them and we could tell from the 
bombardment on the other side of the 
lake that some of the shore hunters 
were getting some shots. Not many, 
however, because when those Baldwin 
Lake canvasbacks take off they really 
get altitude in a hurry. 

“Row like  blazes!’”’ shouted the 
leather-lunged Jim. 

Did you ever try to row like blazes 
in icy slush? Or through half an inch 
of ice? Well, it’s not so easy. Finally, 
a couple of hundred yards from the 
great black raft of ducks, the first 
flock rose. There must have been at 
least fifty in it! How they glistened 
in the red rays of the rising sun! As 
Jim had predicted, they formed a great 
V and flew toward the snow-covered, 
tree-studded slopes to the south, turned 
and came back, separating into smaller 
flocks. 

“Wait until they get within range!” 
shouted Jim. His voice echoed from 
the distant mountainside. 

Jim’s boat was about seventy-five 
yards from ours. Six big ducks—they 
looked like canvasbacks—came direct- 





ly toward our boat, veered and flew di- 
rectly over Jim. His 12 gauge pump 
rose to his shoulder and barked twice. 
Two ducks dropped like stones in the 
lake. 

“Right over you!” shouted Doc. I 
turned in the boat just as his pump 
roared. Three ducks, flying swiftly in 
close formation, about forty yards up, 
made swell targets. Doc got one, drop- 
ping him cleanly. I crippled mine but 
finished him even before he hit the 
water. 

“Look out!” It was Doc again. 

From then on, for a couple minutes, 
Doc and I really had some shooting, 
mostly long shots. But a full-choke 12 
with duck loads will really reach out 
when you get the lead figured. 

In half an hour my gun barrel was 
getting hot. I never had such a variety 
of shots on ducks before in my life. 
And it’s no cinch when you’re shooting 
from a narrow steel boat in icy water 
and have to watch out for your fellow 
hunter too. 

Talk about mixed bags! When the 
drive had reached the weedy, ice- 
choked cove at the south shore and 
had chased out everything but the 
usual nonchalant coots, Doc and I 
found we had more different kinds of 
ducks than I’d ever seen in one bag. I 
had a redhead, a bull widgeon, a green- 
wing teal, a ruddy, and a bluebill. Doc 
had a redhead, a couple of ruddies, a 
hen widgeon, and two canvasbacks! 

I'd have sworn most of the birds I 
shot at were canvasbacks, but I sup- 
pose the sun got in my eyes. 

But Jim bagged the prize. It was a 
buffehead—the first one he’d brought 
down in years and one of the few I'd 
ever seen in California. I tried to talk 
him out of it so I could have it mounted, 
but he had the (Continued on page 63) 
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Doc is giving that oar all he's got. To reach the duck raft he has to break through inch-thick ice 
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GOING 


BUCKS 


After a man has hunted the salty 
white-tails of Cape Cod, nothing 
in the world will ever daunt him 


By ELON JESSUP 
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Off to the west lay the curve of Buzzards Bay. Practically everywhere else held the promise of good shooting 


OU never know what a cup of 
coffee and a pair of doughnuts 
will lead to. I was at the friend- 
ly counter of our popular eating 
place, letting my eyes and thoughts 
roam over the harbor, always a pleas- 
ing occupation. Directly across the 
road reared Sam Cahoon’s wholesale 
fish market and behind it the masts of 
half a dozen deep-sea fishing draggers. 
A half mile seaward in a straight line 


lay Nonamesset Island and, indistin- 
guishable from it, the more heavily 
wooded Naushon Island. 


It's funny how we got around to the 
subject of deer. It may have been the 
early October zip to the air. But of 
greater likelihood it was the sight of 
energetic Mary Lyons, the proprietress, 
polishing her plate-glass windows. Mrs. 
Lyons had her hands full. There’s an 


unusual lot of window space to the 
James Grill. 
Cap Nelson—invariably known to 


his friends as Swede 
one of the draggers, followed by his 
hunting dog, Skipper. He boomed an 
erder of coffee and doughnuts. Skipper 
wandered over to inspect the window 


barged in from 


polishing. Mrs. Lyons desisted to give 
him a pat. 

“How'd you make out this trip, 
Swede?” she wanted to know. 


“Pretty fair haul of mackerel, Mary.” 
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He watched her polish the plate glass, 
then asked: 

“Did you ever get that window paid 
for?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered. “Didn't 
you hear? They had to pass a special 
act of the legislature. Nothing like it 
had ever happened before. It was 
finally decided that nobody but the 


state could be held responsible for its 
own wild roaming deer.” 

I halted halfway through my dough- 
Had somebody mentioned deer? 


nut. 





Despite nearly complete 
of the Land of the Cod by visitors from 
nearly everywhere throughout the sum- 
mer, they give the Cape back to the 
Codders by the time October gets un- 
der way. As one of the few persistent 
stay-overs, I'd become aware of the 
presence of quite a varied collection 
of fauna thereabouts. But it had never 
occurred to me that the census might 
also include deer. 

I knew, of course, that Cape Cod 
the southwestern part especially—is by 


possession 


Cape hunting has its social side—but it's every man for himself when the shooting starts 
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no means the flat, sandy desert it is 
often thought to be. On the contrary, 
I'd found it rolling, often heavily 
wooded. If it’s rimmed by undrinkable 
salt water it is also irrigated by a sur- 
prisingly numerous collection of fresh- 
water ponds, perfect water holes. But 
like many other people who come to the 
Cape I had never suspected deer. That 
may be because we live in an over- 
whelming atmosphere of salt water. 

“Don’t tell me there’s deer hunting 
on Cape Cod,” I broke in. 

Swede gulped on a mouthful of cof- 
fee and doughnut. He recovered and 
hoarsely chuckled. 

“Ask Mary Lyons about that!’ He 
turned to her: “How about your deer?” 

“You tell it, Swede,’ she countered. 
Then to me: “If he tries to string you, 
Mr. Jessup, I'll interfere.” 

It was then I heard the saga of the 
buck that made a bad mistake. Per- 
haps the animal’s judgment had been 
impaired by a half-mile swim through 
some of the fastest-running tidewater 
along the entire North Atlantic coast. 
Nonamesset Island yonder was the land 
from which he’d taken to water. A 
small strip of sand just the other side 
of the Woods Hole railroad station 
marked his point of emergence. 


ROM there he bounced across the 

tracks and lined out for Sam Ca- 
hoon’s fish market. Midcourse, he suf- 
fered a change of mind. According to 
Swede, the buck couldn’t resist the 
whiffs of Mary Lyons’ delectable cook- 
ing across the road. Swede says it’s a 
wonder the animal didn’t step right in 
and take a seat at the counter. He 
declares some of Mary’s customers, 
timing themselves against departure 
of the Nantucket boat, wouldn't have 
known the difference. 

It was the long window on the street 
side opposite the station that was now 
attracting the buck’s attention. And 
it was at this point he made his bad 
mistake. 

Seeing his own image mirrored in the 
glass, he came to the conclusion that 
he was being faced by another buck. In 
a case like that, especially in the rut- 
ting season, any buck with a pint of 
gumption couldn’t be expected to hesi- 
tate. He didn’t. There followed a ter- 
rific clatter of broken plate glass. 
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Disillusioned, the buck painfully with- 
drew and bounded up the hill, there to 
be lost in the cover of Cape Cod scrub. 

I gave Swede one of my best search- 
ing looks, born of much experience in 
listening to stories. I looked for a blush 


on the face of Mrs. Lyons. None was 
evident. It seemed to be all right. 

“Every so often there’s one that 
swims across,’’ continued Swede. “‘Over 
there on the islands, deer are thicker 
than sheep. But it’s all private prop- 
erty.”” Swede reflected a moment and 
added: “Keepers run you off.” 

“How about the Cape Cod main- 
land ?”’ 

“Plenty here too. You usually get 
your deer.” 

“When does the season open?” 


“First Monday of December. We'll 
all be out.” 

“T'll be seeing you,” I assured him. 

Swede was right. On opening day 
they were all out, apparently every 
last owner of a shotgun on Cape Cod. 
Massachusetts is one of the “shotgun 
for deer” states, local Cape preference 
in the line of ammunition running to 
that foreshortened but powerful curi- 
osity, the slug. If you've been raised in 
a state where the of a rifle is the 
modus operandi it doesn’t make sense 
at first. But I’d got out the old double 
and engaged in a little target practice 
with slugs. No further conviction of 
the presence of a wallop was needed. 

Hunters in mounting numbers moved 
along the shore road edging Buzzards 
Bay, converging upon a stretch of hope- 
fully tangled swamp country. Admit- 
tedly, the weather wasn’t very propi- 
tious. This bone-chilling northerly 
wouldn’t help. But it takes more than 
an uncompromising wind to discourage 
your Cape Codder, whether he’s mar- 
ket fishing for a liveli- 
hood or deer hunting 
for fun. 

As evidence of opti- 
mism I submit an offer 
then advanced by one 
of the more agricultur- 
ally inclined hunters 
present. He admitted to 
the possession of plenty 
of hog meat at home 
but a scarcity of veni- 
son. He hoped to rectify 
this. The one ethereal 


use 







we 


To keep its herds down 
Massachusetts permits the 
taking of antlerless deer 


deer he hadn't yet shot, added to an- 
other ethereal deer that somebody else 
hadn't yet shot, would make two deer. 
So he offered to swap half a hog for 
one whole deer. I could distinguish no 


rush of takers. 


QUALLY hopeful was Lute Munson. 
He pointed to the peak of Sam Ca- 
icehouse showing through the 

Sam Cahoon uses a lot of ice in 
his fish business, this distant icehouse 
in the midst of the scrub being his 

source of supply. It developed now that 

there were other good uses for an ice 

Deer don't hang any too well in 

a stuffy garage. They keep better in 
Sam's icehouse. It’s become practically 

an old Cape custom. 

Lute proceeded to explain how the 
season before he'd killed his deer right 
on the icehouse’s front doorstep, so to 
speak. You couldn’t beat that for con- 
venience. It was simply a case of knock- 
ing it down and hanging it up. He 
planned to repeat the performance. 
However, he seemed not to be taking 
For there, parked along- 
was Lute’s commodious 


noon s 


trees. 


nouse. 


any chances. 
side the road, 
milk truck. 

I was presently to find the peak of 
Sam Cahoon’s icehouse of still further 
value. It proved uncommonly useful in 
keeping you straight during a deer 
drive. I'd badly needed some warming 
up, and figuring a little exercise might 
do it, had volunteered to drive. My 
supposition proved painfully correct. 
There’s a variety of brier native to 
the Cape that makes ordinary black- 
berry bramble look as harmless as 
spinach. I emerged from the drive with 
clothing than when I'd entered 
with face and hands streaming 
Continued on page 70) 


less 
and 
copious blo 


Cape Cod equivalent of snow. Tracks 
in the sand are easily spotted, but 
often that's all a hunter will find! 
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BY JOHN CROWE 












this. 


AYBE it 
started with 
the abbrevi- 





ERHAPS wildfowl hunters should skip 
Not that the followers of a noble 
sport are maligned, but any aristocracy 
tends to be critical of those who attempt 
to enter the ranks of the elite. My own 
attempt was made in innocence, and this 
account of it is without malice.—The Author. 
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decoys out in a buckwheat field 
Etc., etc. 








































ation of our 

woodcock shooting to a mere two weeks, or it may have 
been the scarcity of timber doodles. At any rate, one eve- 
ning, after a day of nearly futile search for the little fellows, 
I was gloomily regarding the bag (one), when Si came to 
the house. Si often comes to the house, and usually I suffer 
no ill effects, but this time he carried in half a dozen 
gorgeous mallards. He laid them on the kitchen table, 
beside my lonely woodcock. By contrast it nearly disap- 
peared ... Si said something about a sparrow. 

Now, in western Pennsylvania, where I live, we don’t have 
anything like Currituck, or the Illinois River, or the Louisi- 
ana marshes, so a nice bag of ducks is something to look 
at twice, as you would at a moose in the veterinarian’s 


waiting room. 
“Nothing to it.” 


Si was Ae “Just put a dozen 


SS 
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We built our blind according to the book, but somehow it didn't come out just right 


He was a little hazy about details, 
such as the location of the buckwheat 


field, but there were the mallards. Si enjoyed half an hour 
of my envious admiration, then he went home, with his 
mallards. 


A few days later, Paul, my hunting partner, had a birthday, 
and, with everything in the world to choose from, his wife’s 
present to him was—a book on duck hunting. I borrowed the 
book. 

In the first chapter I learned that—with the right equip- 
ment and the application of the science of the sport—‘“wild- 
fowling can be enjoyed in almost any part of this country.” 
I’ve always been weak on adverbs, and I didn’t notice that 
“almost.” Colored plates, convincing photographs . . . before 
I got halfway through that book I began to have moments 
of weakness. In one of them I suggested to Paul we try for 
ducks, instead of woodcock, the following Saturday. 

He agreed. He was even enthusiastic. 
He'd read the whole book. 

The man in the hardware store 
friendly. Yes, he had some duck 
maybe a dozen. He got them out. 
were eleven, all mallards, nine ducks, two 
drakes; not just the assortment recom- 
mended by the book, but lacking any choice, 
we bought them. 

“IT have four blacks 
said, ‘You can have them for half price. 
They been used a couple of times, but 
they’re O.K. Good stunt to put a few blacks 
out to the side of your mallards; makes 
your set twice as good.” 

This was a valuable tip, so we contracted 
for the black-duck decoys too. That 
ning we figured out what kind of a blind 
we'd rig. And we set out our decoys on the 
living-room floor, studying effective ways to 
arrange them. Only we quit c yrers< them 
decoys, referring to “blocks” or ‘‘stool’’ in- 
stead. Finally we agreed on a field where 
the ducks might be “trading.’”’ We were all 
set. 

We parked the car on Saturday morning 
quite a stretch from the field where we in- 
tended to set up our stool. Our plan was to 
construct a blind of cornstalks. For the 
purpose we had brought a hatchet, some 


was 


\ 


decoys, 
There 


at home,” the man 


eve- 
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Then the thrill that only a duck hunter knows—birds within range! 


wire, a couple of lengths of lumber, and a shovel. Then, of 
course, we had our decoys—-blocks, I mean—in two sacks, 
and our guns. In addition, we had brought along two stools; 
these were really stools, the kind you sit on. They were our 
own idea—the book had said one of the first things a duck 
hunter must learn is to be patient, which is easier when 
comfortable, or rather, not too uncomfortable. 

We had just made a fair start toward our field when it 
began to rain. Ordinarily, the prospect of a wetting would 
have been unpleasant, and now it didn’t help us with the 
problem of transporting our equipment, but in spite of that 
we welcomed the downpour with high glee. Real duck 
weather ... no bluebirds for us. I re- 
call that one of us, Paul, I think, com- — 
mented recklessly to the effect that Se sa 
snow would be even better. aooee 

Daylight was beginning to break 
through when we got to the place, a —— 
half-cut cornfield in the bottom, along 








a marshy creek. We had seen ducks dl 





there during the fishing season. Con- 
struction of the blind consumed more 
time (and effort) than we had antici- 
pated, so by the time we were ready, 
shooting time was “in.” 

Tense with excitement, we got into \ 
the blind, set out our boxes of shells. } 
We surveyed the sky breathlessly. We ' 
were hunting ducks! : 7 

From the blind, for the first time, I \ 
thought I noticed a certain wooden 2 \ 
stolidity about the stool. Maybe our > i 
decoys weren't so good; the book had t ' 
said the best were none too good. And 1 
more rain seemed to be falling, much 
more. It splashed mud over the blocks; 
they got to looking kind of streaky and 
forlorn. 

Before long we discovered that the 
cornstalks covering the blind on top 
were either too low or unnecessary. To 
keep from pushing against them with 
our heads we had to lean forward, a 
position which invited an unprecedented 
amount of rain down the backs of our 
necks—my neck, anyway. I said some- 4, 
thing about it to Paul. ee” gat 

“Can't take it, eh?’’ He was scorn- 
ful. But I noticed he didn’t object when 
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I readjusted the top of the blind. While I was working at it, 
Paul rearranged the stool—to make it look more like the 
ducks were feeding, he said. 

The first hour passed. No ducks. Steady rain. 

The second hour passed. No ducks. More rain. 

I tnought of Paul's book. I recalled an ominous sentence: 
“The successful wildfowler must in patience suffer...” and 
something about vicissitudes of weather, capriciousness of 
quarry. The fellow who wrote it had more than a speaking 
acquaintance with the sport evidently. 

I was in the midst of trying to light a sodden cigarette 
when I noticed Paul assume the duck hunter's crouch, and 
heard him hiss out the fraternity password: 

“Get down!” I always have admired some things about 
Paul; there he was, after two hours of wet, miserable futility, 
using the correct terminology. 

I got down. Three ducks were coming toward our field! 
Now they were at the edge, a scarce hundred yards off... 
now over us... surely they would see our set, change from 
their steady flight! But either they didn’t see, or didn’t 
like what they did see. Peul watched them fade into the 
distance. 

“Must be something wrong with our set,” he muttered. 
Paul is a lawyer, and occasionally he draws conclusions which 
are positively brilliant. From experience I knew he was ana- 
lyzing the evidence, so I didn’t interrupt. 

‘“‘Must be something,” he said again. This was irrefutable. 
In silent admiration I awaited further wisdom. But that was 
all. 

“What do you say we get the...” I began. But Paul cut in: 

“We'll wait until 10:30 or 11.” 

I looked at my watch, hoping it was fast: 9:15. 

By 10 o’clock it was noticeably colder; by 10:30 the rain 
was turning to snow. 

“Perfect duck weather,” I remarked, just to keep up 
morale. 

By 11 Paul was satisfied. Back in the car, he said: “It 
would have been all right, if we'd got those three ducks that 
flew over.” 

“If’’ can be such a meaningful word. 

That evening, Paul and I confessed to Si that we'd tried 
duck shooting with no success 

“You fellows have to learn to call 'em," Si told us. “If you’d 
had a call you could have brought in those three ducks like 
nobody’s business.”’ 








We deployed our decoys on the living-room floor. Only now we called them blocks, or a stool 
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Maybe he had something there. After 
Si went home Paul and I talked it over, 
referring to the chapter on calls and 
calling in Paul’s book. Then we got 
out some catalogues. We needed a call, 
and a phonograph record of duck call- 
ing. That night we sent a telegram, 
ordering a duck call, and a recording of 


“all the calls the duck hunter should 
know.” 
A week or so later the local paper 


carried a picture of Si and ten mallards 
he had taken. Although disgustingly 
ostentatious, indirectly it was a break 
for us; in the talk around town about 
the picture, we found out where Si was 
getting his birds. Buckwheat field... 
the prevaricator! He'd been getting 
them in Big Hickory Swamp, back 
from the river somewhere, or, more 
likely, getting them on the river itself, 
for you couldn't get into the swamp 
until it froze, and then it was hard 
enough going. Not enough water for a 
boat, not enough 

solid ground to walk 

in. 

Our call and 
ord came on Thurs- 
day. For $5 the call 
didn’t seem like 
much, But the rec- 
ord was pretty good; 
we had a lot of fun 


rec- 


listening to it, and 
practicing. One 
thing, though, wor- 
ried me a little. I 
thought my calls 
sounded fine, but 
Paul laughed at 


them, and his didn’t 
sound right to me. 
With only one call, 
it was going to be 
difficult to decide who 
was to make the se- 
ductive sounds which 
meant so much. 
With the call had 
come a little folder, 


entitled “Hints for 
the Hunter.” Paul 
was reading this 


while I was practic- 
ing. He interrupted 
one of the best mal- 
lard sounds I had managed to achieve. 

“Hey! Did you read this?” He 
pointed to one of the hints. 

“Even though geese do not frequent 
the region you hunt,” it read, “nothing 
will add to the effectiveness of your lay- 
out more than three or four goose de- 
coys displayed a short distance from 
your duck stool.” 

That book of Paul's had discussed the 
possibility of combining goose decoys 
with your duck stool, but only for the 
purpose of luring a goose. 
Here was something new, an addition 
to the science of wildfowling. We were 
learning more all the time. At noon, 
the next day, we were back at the 
hardware store. Paul asked about goose 
decoys. 

“Haven't any in stock, but I can or- 
der them. Be here in a week.”’ 

But- we wanted them the next day. 
The man was still helpful. 

“Tell you what, you can make your- 
self three or four goose silhouettes in 


Meat! 


possible 
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half an hour. I got plywood here; you 
draw the outlines, and we'll cut ‘em 
out on the band saw. I have the right 
color paint, and everything. You don’t 
have to be fussy, just the idea is all you 
need.” 

This contradicted the book, but the 
fellow had apparently had some experi- 
ence, sO we went to work. But we 
weren't finished in half an hour. At 4 
Paul called his office to say he wouldn’t 
be in again that day. By 6 we had our 
silhouette geese, and I had gray paint 
on a new blue suit. 

Big Hickory Swamp, and the river, 
are about seventy-five miles away, so 
we had to start extra early. We got 
there in plenty of time, but we couldn’t 
get a boat until nearly 8 o’clock. Paul 
was fit to be tied. 

“We'll have our own boat next week, 
he stormed. I made a mental reserva- 


” 


tion. 
Our layout on the river was some- 





Paul didn't even wait to pull up his boots—he was in the river before the duck! 


thing! We chose an island with a nice 
bar, a gravel bar, that is, extending 
downstream. We had put lines and 
anchors on twelve of our fifteen blocks; 
the other three, and the goose silhou- 
ettes, we put in a nice, natural arrange- 
ment up on the bar. 

The set-up was just about complete 
when a boat came floating down the 
river, and passed close to the island. I 
hadn't seen Hank Blinstrub for years, 
which was all right with me; why he 
had to be one of the two men in that 
boat I can’t guess. But there he was; 
worse still, he recognized me. He let 
out a roar: 


“Gooses! Where do you think you 
are, Chesapeake Bay?” Hank can be 
very noisy and vulgar at the wrong 


time. I didn’t want to appear too un- 
friendly, so I said: 
“Who wants to know?” 
“T do,”” Hank shouts. “You got them 
phonies right where we want to fish.” 
We were anxious to get to shooting, 








and didn’t want him hanging around. 
Finally he caught on, when I gave him 
a hint. 

“Two guys as crazy as you, damn if 
I want to stay in gunshot. So long.” 
With that he went on down the river. 
He should talk about being crazy, out 
on that water, fishing, in November! 

We had hardly had time to get into 
the place we had fixed in the bushes 
when Paul saw two ducks coming. 

They were opposite, and—glory be! 
—turning. I held my breath. But they 
didn’t come in. They swung clear 
around, high, and started back in the 
direction they’d come. Paul fumbled 
with the call; he got it into his mouth; 
the noise he made is hard to describe, 
but it was a kind of bleat; I never heard 
anything like it before. But it may have 
been the ticket, for the ducks circled. 
Paul must have got excited, for he let 


out another effort, this time a flat, 
rasping blatt. The ducks had heard 
enough; they made 
off down the river, 


and disappeared. 
Then came a thrill 
such as only the duck 


hunter gets. From 
low over the trees 
behind us came three 
birds our guns 
were up before we 
realized what they 
were .. crows! 
What a letdown. A 
derisive yell from 
down the river 


Hank. He must have 
been watching; in 
the excitement we'd 
forgotten him. It was 
too far to make out 
what he said, and I 
can't repeat what we 


Said. 
But the day had 
only begun. We 


weren't discouraged. 
About 10 
we saw more ducks. 
We _ were lighting 
cigarettes, at the mo- 
ment, and had tem- 
porarily relaxed vigi- 
lance, when right 
over our blocks, ten or twelve ducks 
flashed by. I say “flashed” advisedly, 
they were out of range before either of 
us put a gun to shoulder. Paul began a 
frenzied search for the call; when he 
found it, the ducks were out of sight. 
We were tense—for the first time ducks 
had come within range of our guns. 


o'clock 


But a lull followed this excitement 
- -- a lull of two hours. 

Then we got a duck! It was noon, 
and because the book had made it 


clear that noon is a poor time for wild- 
fowling, we weren't prepared; in fact, 
we were eating lunch, making no ef- 
fort to be quiet or keep out of sight. I 
happened to look at the 
I thought one of them moved... I 
looked again. 

“Paul,” I whispered, ‘“‘There’s a duck, 
in with the de— blocks!” 

“You're nuts,’’ Paul said carelessly 
To make it worse, he crumpled some 
paper from his lunch box. 

“No, you (Continued on 
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The Alaska Road, a gigantic Army 
project nearing completion, will open 
vast new areas to American hunters 


RIVEN at top speed through 
1,560 miles of some of the 
toughest wilderness in 

North America, the Alaska 

Road will be finished in consider- 

ably less than the year on which 

Army Engineers figured when, last 

March, they tackled their biggest 

job since the digging of the Pan- 

ama Canal. 

Its building high-pressured as an 
emergency war measure, for the 
duration the new road will be used 
exclusively for military purposes— 
to supply a string of strategically 
important air fields, extending 
from Edmonton to the Aleutian 
Islands, and to enable truck-car- 
ried American troops and munitions to 
reach our main Alaskan bases in a 
little more than a third of the time it 
takes by steamship. Six months after 
the war ends the road will come under 
American and Canadian civilian con- 
trol. After it has been improved and 
resurfaced it will be possible for motor- 
ists to make the trip from Edmonton, 
Alberta, to Fairbanks, Alaska, in four 
or five days of comfortable driving; 
thus the road will open to sportsmen of 
moderate means many of the superla- 
tive big-game districts of Alaska, north- 
ern British Columbia, and the Yukon. 

Father of the Alaska Road is Donald 
MacDonald, an American engineer. He 
made preliminary surveys for it eleven 
years ago. In 1938, President Roosevelt 
appointed him to the Alaska Highway 
Commission. In 1940, the Commission 
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urged the immediate building of the 
road, but work was not started until 
danger of a Japanese attack on Alaska 
became acute early this year. Then the 
big job was assigned to Brigadier Gen- 
eral William Morris Hoge, an Army 
Engineer Corps officer who won the 
Distinguished Service Cross for brav- 
ery in the first World War, and who 
built the military road which helped 
make MacArthur’s defense of Bataan 
possible. 

Southern terminus of the Alaska 
Road is Fort St. John, British Columbia, 
sixty miles by dirt road north of Daw- 
son Creek, end of steel of the Northern 
Alberta Railway, 495 miles northwest 
of Edmonton. When the Engineers went 
to work last March their all-important 
immediate task was to build, equip, and 
supply a construction base at Fort 
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From Fort St. John northward to 
Fairbanks, Army Engineers drove 
tirelessly through uncharted for- 
ests and bridged nameless streams 


Nelson, 250 miles north of Fort St. 
John, before the spring thaw started. 
With bulldozers breaking the way for 
the trucks, in six weeks they trans- 
ported over $1,000,000 worth of equip- 
ment and supplies over a precarious 
winter trail without the loss of a load, 
and the base was complete when the 
ice went roaring out of the Peace and 
other rivers along the route. 

Another construction base was es- 
tablished at Whitehorse, Yukon Terri- 
tory, about halfway between Fort St. 
John and Fairbanks, equipment and 
supplies for it being rushed in over the 
110-mile narrow-gauge railroad from 
Skagway on the coast. 

As soon as the snow melted, Engineer 
construction crews, assisted by all 
available civilian labor, began punch- 
ing a rough (Continued on page 88) 
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WO HUNDRED yards out in the 
young oats a long-eared, stilt- 
legged creature jackknifed into 
the sunshine—and slumped back 
a sad shell of his former plump self. 
From our position atop a straw stack 
Les watched gravely for a moment 
without comment. Then, lowering the 
.22 Lovell, he scribbled sedulously in a 
notebook, mumbling as he wrote: 

“Target, jackrabbit; range, 200; point 
of aim, peak of shoulder; point of im- 
pact, peak of shoulder.” 

“Well,” I confessed, “I'll believe any- 
thing now! What are you—man or 
monster? Aren’t you even going out to 
see what you did to that poor, defense- 
less beast?” 

Les eyed me coldly. 

“You told me yourself these ‘poor 
defenseless beasts’ are destructive pests. 
And what’s the use of going over there 
when I know precisely what the bullet 
did to the target?” 

“Mebbe so, mebbe so,” I conceded. 
“But how can you be so sure about 
that ‘point of impact’ business?” 

Les slipped another cartridge into his 
*scope-sighted pet and sent me a pity- 
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What if you can tumble an unsuspecting jack? 


It takes a real hunter to hit one on the lam 


By HOWARD BRISCO 


ing, sidewise glance. Then he told me: 

“A good rifleman always knows where 
he was holding when the piece was dis- 
charged.” 

I squirmed uneasily in the straw. The 
indications were that I was in for an 
uncomfortable afternoon. For this 
paragon of paragons, this glittering 
mathematician, was the belly-shooting, 
paper-punching gun crank whom I had 
enticed to the oat field in the eager, 
malicious expectation of showing him 
up. Time after time, in sporting peri- 
odicals, I have read those sneering 
dissertations in which the author, pre- 


sumably a shaggy Two-Gun Pete who 
never saw a paper target, lambastes 
the tar out of the more academic 
brethren of rifledom, pointing out with 
many a ribald innuendo that they’d be 
sunk without their mattress, their gun- 
sling, and their spotting ’scope. Maybe 
you, too, have been taken in by the 
widely current superstition. The next 
time you run across a sample of this 
breed of literature, cross your fingers 
quickly and gobble a grain of salt! It 
assays about the same percentage of 
truth as the belief that no pitcher can 
hit. I personally have seen many pitch- 
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ers who slapped the baseball silly every 
time it was thrown within their reach. 
Babe Ruth for one. 

But who in thunder would have sus- 
pected that a mild little Oklahoma 
druggist, of all people, would turn out 
to be a human machine rest? The 
night before, while gargling a coke in 
his place of business, I had permitted 
Les to drag from me the reluctant ad- 
mission that I was a modest combina- 
tion of Deerslayer and Jack O’Connor. 
He, being a newcomer, hadn't under- 
stood that what I really meant was 
that, on good days, I could puncture a 
tobacco tin at fifty feet two times out 
of three. I definitely and conclusively 
had not been thinking of any such per- 
formance as the one I had just wit- 
nessed. I had inwardly pooh-poohed 
Les’s box of medals. Paper-punching 
honors! I was confident that jack-rabbit 
shooting, the critter being what he is, 
would be a horse of an entirely differ- 
ent hue. 

But after that first shot from the 
straw stack I decided that it would be 
poor etiquette for me to horn in on the 
sport—at least until I saw whether he 
could do it again. 

A pair of celery-stalk ears poked 
above the low horizon at what, it ap- 
peared to me, was good, sensible range 
for a French 75. 

“It’s your shot,” said Les. 

“Who, me?’ I stalled. “You've got 
some advanced ideas about the .22 Long 
Rifle. It’s not that kind of a globe 
trotter.”’ 

“The .22 Long Rifle is an extremely 
accurate load, and anybody who tells 
you it won’t kill a jack rabbit at 150 
yards is shamefully in error. Are you 
going to shoot or not?” 

I shook my head. That jack looked 
about the size of an underfed mosquito 
to me. I was perfectly content to let 
him go on about his business of devour- 
ing the farmer’s oats. 

Les reached for my Winchester 57, 
tightened the sling on his arm, kicked 
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his feet deeper in- 
to the moldy straw 
and peered through 
the ‘scope. A dis- 
tinctly audible 
thump, like that of 
a postman kicking 
a dog in the belly, 
followed the crack 
of the rifle. The 
jack rabbit bucked 
a couple of times 
and gave up the 
ghost, deader than 
Adam's watchdog. 
Out came the note- 
book. 

“At least he gets 
an obituary,” I re- 
marked. ‘‘That 
probably is a lot of 
comfort.” 

“He doesn’t need 





hollow-point bullet 
put him out like a 
light.” 

“Yeah, but your face is going to be pretty 
red when St. Peter demands your credentials 
and all you can produce is that bloody book 
of doom!” 

“He's going to be too busy turning thumbs 
down on newspapermen to bother about me,’ 
Les rejoined. ‘““Anyway, you're a clear acces- 
sory before and after the fact. Who was it 
told me that heartbreaking story about this 
farmer's sorry plight—his oats and his garden 
being consumed by ravening, ferocious jack 
rabbits ?”’ 

“TI didn’t know you were such a cold, calcu- 
lating killer. I think a little more compassion 
would be in order.” 

“Let’s see what kind of a killer you are,” 
Les suggested, pointing a forefinger at a pudgy 
old long-ears which had eased up to within 
seventy-five yards of the straw stack and was 
placidly looking us over. 

I set the rifle to my shoulder, squinted 
through the ’scope and prayed. The cross hairs 


From his straw stack Les con- 
any comfort. That tinued to pick off rabbits. 
Right: One of the big jacks 
that tarried a bit too long 





























danced all over the landscape. I made up my 


mind that the next (Continued on page 64 








He scribbled down the data in his book 
after every shot: "Target, jack rabbit; 
range, 200; point of aim, peak of shoul- 
der; point of impact, peak of shoulder.” 


That's me in the background with 
my favorite .22 rifle. The carcasses? 
Well, Les did most of the shooting 
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On a lake Smith teaches a stu- 
dent the art of trolling. First 
off he baits gang hook on plug 


Balance in a boat makes fish- 
ing easier. This method permits 
anglers to fish two directions 
























A strike! "Il told you that was 
the place," grins Smith. "Now 
let's see how you play him!" 





It was a good fight—but the 
fish is licked. One last flurry 
and it's netted. There you are 
—all yours! But you'd never 
have got him from a bank!" 











ROFESSIONAL guides hear some 
mighty funny (and I mean peculiar, 
not ha-ha) stories when the year’s crop 
of anglers descend upon the high lakes 

for their annual two weeks of fishing. 

I wouldn't discourage them for the world. 
They’re entitled to their ideas. They can 
sit on the bank or in a boat day after day, 
wetting their lines, but maybe not catching 
a solitary little fish. It’s O.K. with me, if 
all they want is sunshine, windburn, and 
parched lips. 

But I really believe they hope to catch 
fish. Vacations are stimulating in them- 
selves, yet the boys and girls behind the 
rods and reels ought to try intelligently for 
at least a strike. After that, they can play 
their fish intelligently, or horse it in witha 
strong right arm. It’s entirely up to the 
angler which method he prefers. 

About those funny stories. You may dis- 
agree with me on some of my findings. 
O.K., disagree. Only remember I speak 
from fifteen years of experience fishing and 
guiding parties to and over a dozen lakes 
in the Mammoth Lakes region of the High 
Sierras in California. When I say high, I 
mean up around the two-mile level. 

“No use taking a boat,” remarked a new- 
comer to the mountains last summer. 
“Might as well sit on the bank. That’s how 
I fished the creeks in Missouri.’”’ Another 
observed sagely, “Stay away when the 
moon's full.”” You’re laughing, I know, for 
you side with the show-me lad. Well, you're 
wrong, and I can prove it! 

Let’s get down to cases. Can you catch 
trout while sitting on a rock at the lake's 
edge? Certainly. Small ones, and generally 
only a few. With priorities upon us, tires 
and gasoline getting scarcer and time lim- 
ited for many, I think you want to do bet- 
ter. You'll fish for sport, but you also want 
to fish for meat to fill the larder and save 
something on the food bill. That’s an im- 
portant item for most of us these days. 

How, then, should you fish the high lakes, 
on whose bottoms lurk rainbows, Eastern 
brookies, steelheads, goldens, and the other 
varieties of tasty trout? 


IRST, learn something about the lake 
Fon intend to fish. Consult a guide, if you 
can find one in the vicinity, for he will know 
the vagaries, the bays and breaks, of every 
body of water in the neighborhood if he’s 
worth his salt. Odds are a hundred to one 
he'll say, “Get a boat.’’ Chances are, too, 
he'll advise trolling. 

Why? Because trolling enables you to 
pull your hook through all areas in a short 
time. Because by trolling you can cover 
both the surface and the bottom with your 
bait and lures. Those are important points 
to remember. Top and bottom, bait and 
lures. Top and bottom for the reason that 
most trout are taken at those levels; the 
use of bait-and-lure combinations because 
my experience has shown that to be the 


IF IT’S A FULL CREEL 


HOT LURES 





most effective way to catch trout, with one 
or two exceptions I’ll tell you about later on. 

If you really want to relax and just sit on 
a bank bait fishing, that’s O.K. with me. But 
I’d like to make a simple suggestion: Don’t 
really sit on the bank. Rent a boat, row out 
a short distance, and put your bait out over 
the break toward the bank. 

There’s a good reason for this way of bait 
fishing. Trout feed along the breaks, from 
the top of these little hills to the bottom. 
From the shore, you may be unable to get 
the bait out to the break, in which case you 
may angle all day without a nibble. Their 
natural food floats down from the surface, 
often rolling down the slopes of the breaks. 
Which explains the trouts’ preference for 
these feeding grounds. 


O, TAKE off your sinkers and tow your 

line out beyond the nearest break. You 
may get a strike as the bait settles down the 
slope. If not, start working in the line, much 
as you would a wet or sinking fly. Keep the 
bait moving along the bottom. 

As for bait, use those available in your 
area. In order of importance, for the lakes I 
fish, I prefer the hellgramite, periwinkle, 
grub, worm, and grasshopper. 

Webster defines the hellgramite as the 
“aquatic larva of a large North American 
neuropterous insect.” That’s enough to dis- 
courage any poor fish, were he capable of 


reading. Luckily for you and me, ‘he intui- 
tively knows the hellgramite is a bottom 
feeder (you find them around rocks and 


sand) that he enjoys when mealtime comes 
around. That’s the point about all bait. It 
should be natural food, for here is one field 
in which man finds difficulty in surpassing 
nature. 

Now ... how many and what size hooks, 
and how should the bait be applied? 

Check the game laws in the state where 
you plan to fish. Some permit more hooks 
on a single line than others. Too, some define 
a cluster (gang) of hooks as several indi- 
vidual hooks. If the law says you may use 
three hooks, and you have a gang of four, 
you're one over the limit. 

I’d use a small hook, preferably No. 12 or 
14, and certainly no larger than 10. Why? 
Because you're going to try fooling these 
fish, and you can hide a small hook more 
easily than a large one. 

When it comes to baiting, be sure to cover 
the barb completely. Have you ever seen a 
trout mouth the bait you drop into the 
water? The other afternoon, by way of 
demonstrating this point to a companion, I 
dropped two egg-baited hooks over the side 
of a boat, then tossed a couple of free eggs 
in after them. In a second or two, three trout 
swam up, nosed past the hooked eggs, moved 
on to the free eggs, and gobbled them down 
Thus reassured, they approached the hook; 
one struck lightly, then let the hooks settle 
to the bottom. For a minute or longer, they 
idled in the vicinity, when a nine-incher, 
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braver than the others, scooped up 
one egg and raced away. To his 
consternation, that egg contained 
a hook. 

Now, I know you shouldn’t fish directly 
underneath a boat, and I don’t believe in 
chumming. Fact is, chumming not only may 
cause illness and death by causing the fish 
to gorge themselves; it surfeits their appe- 
tites and cuts the number of strikes. They'll 
mouth and eject the bait often enough when 
hungry. The bigger and older, the more sus- 
picious they become. So save your ammuni- 
tion for a real try. 

Back to the question of baiting. It’s im- 
portant, for you are always engaging in a 
battle of wits with those babies. Place hell- 
gramites, grubs, and grasshoppers on the 
hook so their heads point up the line. The 
reason is obvious. They wouldn’t swim back- 
ward, would they? And let the worms wig- 
gle. In fact, the more parts that wiggle, the 
better. I always bait with worms to leave a 
pair of tails kicking around. 

You'll have to get the breaks if you want 
a good supply of the larger fish, and I’m not 
kidding. No matter whether you stillfish or 
troll, those breaks hold the key to success. 
You can learn to recognize them by touring 
the lake on a calm day, when you can see the 
slopes slide off into deeper water, or observe 
the color change in the water itself, from a 
light green to a deeper blue. 


EMEMBER what I said about “top and 
bottom” fishing? The biggest prizes, 
those you'll want to have mounted for dis- 
play in your den, usually are caught when 
surface-trolling, more often than not with 
some type of wood plug. Some time ago, 
while trolling alone on Lake George in the 
High Sierras in a storm of such severity that 
water was washing over the piers, with the 
lure possibly two feet under the whitecaps, 
an express train struck. I had 200 feet of line 
out from my telescoping steel rod, with nine 
feet of 10-pound-test leader. The train hit, 
then stopped. 

From the severity of the strike I knew 
something big had arrived, yet I brought in 
170 feet of line before the fireworks began. 
When I had worked him to a point about 
thirty feet from the boat, he broke water, 
sounded, rushed away in a mad dash, carry- 
ing 100 feet of the light line singing from my 
reel. 

Meanwhile, I drifted behind a rock into 
a cove, where my metal boat pounded un- 
mercifully against the shore. For two hours 
and seven minutes the fight continued, and 
at last, when I drew the trout to boat side, 
I found the hook had cut a slit two inches 
long in the roof of his mouth. Luckily, he 
had taken the hook well back, and I had kept 
a taut line or I would have lost him early in 
the struggle. But the tussle was well worth 
the try. for the big brown weighed in at 
12%, pounds, and measured thirty-nine inches 
from nose to tail. That’s surface fishing! 


A GUIDE, TROLL ‘EM, BROTHER, TROLL’EM! 
































































LAKES 


By NYLE F. SMITH 


Yes, stick to the surface with plugs and 
flies and you'll get bigger fish. 

Deep trolling has its place, too; usually 
when the wind dies down, the surface be- 
comes glassy, and shallow, still water no 
longer camouflages your boat and lures. I 
then find it advisable to move out into 
deeper water, for if you are acquainted 
with your lake you will know of channels 
and springs where the larger fish are feed- 
ing. In some lakes such spots are always 
good. To get the proper depth I use a long 
line, and of course the type, or weight, of 
spinner and lure determines the amount of 
line necessary. I neither speed the boat nor 
slow it up to acquire depth, as that would 
change the proper action of spinner and 
lure. Some use sinkers to get the spinner 
down, but I find this also changes the ac- 
tion of the lure, and I prefer to get it down 
by letting out more line. 

Spinners and plugs offer the proper com- 
bination for most trolling. The plug to be 
used will depend upon the season, type of 
day, and finally whether the fish will take 
it. Every lure will catch a fish some time, 
somewhere, somehow, provided it resembles 
something native to the area. You'll simply 
have to experiment, diving into your box 
for one lure after another, until you find 
the one they will take consistently. 

Spinners are available in two types, or 
rather of two tints: nickel and brass. Sev- 
eral years ago, only the brass could be had 
After the lighter flashers came on the mar- 
ket, we discovered nickel was beginning to 
take four fish for each one attracted by the 
duller blades. I might say that I never fail 
to catch fish when using nickel, while on 
some lakes I never make a catch with the 
brass. 

The spinner is not merely a flasher which 
attracts the attention of sharp eyes. It isa 
scientifically constructed instrument which 
also causes the plug to dive and weave like 
a crippled fish. Depending upon the water 
I’m fishing, I employ a leader behind the 
spinner from three to five feet in length, 
with a plug, baited with a worm, following 
the leader. Occasionally I replace the plug 
with a wet fly, and often get fair results. In 
defense of the plug, or such other lure as 
may be attached, I'll say it gets better re- 
sults than do natural baits alone. 


OU may need a sinker to get the plug 
Vie the break rapidly. With or with- 
out a sinker, though, best time for surface 
trolling is the last three hours before sun- 
set. If you use a sinker, start with it, and 
take it off after an hour or so. The fish 
seem to work uphill as the evening pro- 
gresses, which means they’re feeding much 
nearer the surface, although they’re still on 
the bottom—just (Continued on page 75 





Smith on a lake bank. He stays 
there only long enough to find 
out where the real fishing is 


After them! The author, a pro- 
fessional guide, trolls a taut 


line on a 9,200-foot-high lake 





Results! That surface lure gets 
‘em! Smith slips his net under 
an eleven-inch Loch Leven trout 





Looking over a nickel spinner— 
a much more consistent produc- 
er than its brass counterpart. 
Below: Plugs like this catch the 
biggest fish in surface trolling 
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Give Alec a beagle in bunny country and you can have all the game birds in the world 


OB, the competent English setter, began to make game. 
Nose pointing straight ahead, he stiffened and walked 
slowly on. But he didn’t come to an actual point. In- 
stead he crept forward, lifting each foot falteringly, 

always seeming just about to “freeze.’’ This continued for 
at least 100 feet. Then, a full sixty yards ahead of the dog, 
there came the thunderous flush of a ruffed grouse, and for 
a fraction of a second we had a glimpse of the elusive brown 
bird as it ducked behind a hemlock and disappeared. 

“Doggone it!”’, exclaimed Harvey McKean, our guide. 
“That's the fourth one this mawnin’ that’s acted like that. 
They run ahead of the dawg until they git out of gunshot, 
then blooey—they’re off! Every one I’ve seen this year has 
acted just like that.” 

My thoughts went back to my New England boyhood. 
Then we had hunted the brave brown bird in the old apple 
orchards and in the birches of the sidehills. You could usual- 
ly come right up on them, and even the dub wingshot had 
his chance. Often they'd alight in the trees, and we boys 
could walk up on them and get them with a sitting shot. In 
those days that was quite all right—for a boy. 

Frank Valgenti and I for more than a year had been 
promising ourselves a Pennsylvania “partridge’’ hunt. The 
season before the birds had been scarce, and we didn’t bother 
to go out. This year Harvey had written us that he'd seen 
more than fifteen of the birds on a one-day scouting trip, 
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"One," said Frank. “And a vote of thanks to Bob!" 





that he could promise we’d see some, but 
couldn’t guarantee a shot. Wilder than ever, 


it seemed. Harvey is a native of that rugged 
section of Pike County in which we were now 
hunting. You could go ten miles in any direc- 
tion without seeing a house. 

The country had been lumbered years ago, 
and was grown up to scrub oaks, birches, and 
laurel, with here and there a little clump of 
hemlock or pine left from the original forest. 
It used to be good grouse country and yielded 
nice bags to the deft snapshooter. There are 
€ plenty of acorns, partridge berries, and birch 

buds for the grouse to feed upon, and numer- 
ous little spring runs provide water. But the 
cutting off of the hemlock and pine probably 
didn’t help the birds any. Pine and “pats” 
seem to go together. 

It is only about sixty miles, as the crow flies, from New 
York City, with its swarming millions, to Milford, Pa., county 
seat of Pike County, but in those few miles you go from the 
present to the past—to the America of yesterday when wilder- 
ness was the rule rather than the exception. Not that Pike 
County is all wilderness—far from it-—-but there still are 
areas where you can go long distances without seeing a 
habitation, a railroad track, or a highway. 

Bob, Frank’s English setter, was broken on quail in North 
Carolina and, since Frank has brought him North, has shown 
commendable skill on pheasants. But this was his first trial 
on ruffed grouse and it was a question as to how he would 
perform. Ruffed grouse can break the heart of a quail dog, 
what with their refusal to lie to a point, and their disconcert- 
ing way of sneaking off from the hopeful dog, running along 
the ground until a safe distance from the gunner, and then 
flushing wild. 


ARVEY was on the left of line, Frank in the middle, and 
I on the right, each about 100 yards from the other. The 
brush and laurel were so thick that it was hard to keep con- 
tact or see each other. It’s a rocky country, with very thin 
soil, and outcroppings of rock and steep ledges made it tough 
going. 
There came a roar as of distant thunder. “Bird!” yelled 
Frank. I was ready—if there was anything to shoot at. 
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By ALLEN PARSONS 
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Val's always in trim—but those hills got him! 


Bob, the English setter, was educated on 


Through an opening not five feet 
wide and a full forty yards ahead 
there flashed a brown something, in 
sight for perhaps a fiftieth of a sec- 
ond. I didn’t fire. Why should I? 
Who am I to pick magically out of 
the air a mark as elusive as that? 

We climbed a low mountain that rose steeply in a 
succession of benches, each about fifty yards wide. A tiny 
spring run came tumbling down the ledges, seeking the 
trout brook that roared down a rhododendron-filled ravine 
far below. In the mud and leaves that covered the bottom 
of this run was a series of deep impressions at regular dis- 
tances apart. Br’er Bear had passed that way, and not long 
ago either. 


IS tracks were so “hot” that the mud was still wash- 
4 ing out of them, and the claw marks were plainly 
visible. The woods suddenly became unfriendly. A load of 
No. 742 shot isn’t exactly what you'd pick to shoo away any 
bear you might happen to meet while rounding one of those 
big bowlders. While I was trying to by-pass a big windfall 
Harvey and Frank had got well ahead of me. Harvey 





Valgenti and Bob; the setter was puzzled, but even at that he saved the day 
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bobwhites — which didn’t help much when he 
met up with Pennsylvania's ruffed grouse 


reached the mountain top first, and the boom of his gun soon 
followed. 

“Bird!” he bellowed. 

Frank was on the bench above me. I could occasionally see 
the tan of his hunting cap and the fleeting patch of white 
which was Bob. Looking up I saw a grouse shoot out from 
the top of the ridge and fly directly toward me but high in the 
air. Frank’s .410 Parker crashed once, twice. At the second 
shot the bird seemed to fold up in the air, but the speed of its 
flight and the steepness of the ridge caused it to fall far down. 
I ran to the edge of the bench I was on and marked fairly 
well, I thought, the spot where it fell. 

“I've got my eye on it,” I called to Frank. “Bring Bob down 
and I'll direct you.” 

Frank retraced the steps we had taken with so much toil, 
30b at his heels. Finally he arrived at the point where the 
bird should lie. 

‘‘Dead, Bob, dead!” I could hear him say. “Fetch!” 

Bob raced around, nose to ground, but showed no 
particular interest. 

“Are you sure the bird fell?” Frank called. 

“Absolutely. Don't give up.” 


HE hunt went on and on. Bob disappeared. I sat 
fgets to rest my tired legs and to smoke a pipe. 
Then, far down the mountain, I saw Bob climbing up 
toward Frank. Together they came toward me. 

“Bob got it,” said Frank. “It was fully 200 feet 
below where you thought it fell. If we hadn't had 
the dog we'd have lost it sure.” 

Harvey, on the top of the mountain, wanted to 
show us something. He led us to a big heap of bowl- 
ders. At one place branches of an oak lay across an 
opening that led into the blackness of a cave. 

“Bear’s den,” he explained. ‘‘See where he’s pulled 
those limbs off to screen the opening?” 

“Is he home?” asked Frank. 

“Nope. Little early for him to hole up.” 

Frank got head and shoulders down into the hole 
and lighted a match or two. 

“Big enough for two or three bears,” he told us 
when he arose. 

“I know of half a dozen old dens within a mile or 
so of here,” said Harvey. (Continued on page 86) 
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MAKE YOURSELF a 





1 Beginning the top row ("starting cord’) 

of the net. Loops (which eventually will 
hold net to hoop) are tied along a piece of 
light chalk line at evenly spaced intervals 


2 The starting cord is tied into a circle; 

then heavier cord (represented here by 
a shoelace) is strung through the loops and 
tied, to be hung over a hook while you work 





Here's the tie that begins the meshing. 
Several feet of cord is stripped off the 
needle, and a weaver's knot made around the 
starting cord, midway between loops. The tag 
end (in coil) will act as the "joining cord" 





6 The needle having been brought through, 

its cord is then pulled down tight over 
the stick and held there by the thumb. This 
is the starting position for a weaver's knot 


" AIT until I finish painting 
this boat,’”’ said Bill, ‘and 
I'll show you a landing net 
that is a landing net.” 

Bill Miller is no longer a youngster, 
although he acts like one when talking 
about his favorite sport. Fishing, and 
fishing equipment, make up his main 
interest in life, and have for many 
vears. During the winter, when it is 
cold up north, Bill takes off for a lake 
way down in Texas. He says that there 
are plenty of fish down there too. In 
the early spring he returns to his home 
territory, which is a resort town in 
Michigan. Here he operates a string of 
cottages and a boat livery, and helps 
make fishing easier for visitors. 

When I approached, Bill was putting 
the finishing touches on a boat ordered 
by an Ohio fisherman. Bill was grum- 
bling about it. Seems that the custom- 


OG 


7 And this is the knot itself, also shown 

in a drawing on the facing page. Note 
the loop of cord thrown loosely across the 
left hand before the needle starts through 


LOOKS LIKE WORK 


left thumb re- 


8 Finishing the knot. The 

tains its hold on the cord until tight. 
The result should be similar to the sketch 
marked "Finished Product'’ on opposite page 


FOR EXPERTS, BUT 


A FIVE-MINUTE TRY WILL SHOW YOU 


HOW AMAZINGLY 


er wanted the boat made with screws 
exclusively. And it was evident from 
the color of the surrounding atmosphere 
that the use of screws also called for a 
lot of extra work. 

“What you want in a good landing 
net,”’ Bill told me as he completed the 
paint job, ‘is plenty of room. Can't 
tell when you're going to land a big one 
that will just naturally flop out of an 
ordinary net. 

“Another thing 


you want the net 


By KENNETH MURRAY 


EASY IT REALLY IS 


be strong 
that it 
you 


and its hoop and handle to 
Substantial. That don’t mean 
has to be bulky. Here, I'll 
what I mean.” 

He returned from his workshop after 
a moment with a net that fitted his 
specifications. He had just completed 
it the day before. The handle was 
sawed-off broom handle about 34 in 


show 


long. The hoop, 15 in. in diameter, had 
been shaped from a length of %-in 
brake rod taken from an old Ford. The 


net itself, knotted from sturdy chalk 
line, was 28 in. deep. The unit was a 
takedown model. With the handle sepa 
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4 Enter the mesh stick: a flat, smoothly 

sanded bit of wood of a size to suit the 
mesh wanted. It is laid on the needle cord, 
pushed up tight against the knot just made 


5 SNe & * Set ae 
FF : ae 





When the initial row of meshes is nearly 
complete, work is stopped and the first 
few meshes made are slipped off the left end 
of the stick so that they can come around and 
join the last ones; then meshing is resumed 





LOOP FROM 
ABOVE 






FINISHED 


PRODUCT 





KNOTTING 








WEAVER'S 
KNOT 











rated from the hoop it would fit into a suitcase and occupy very 


little space. 


Bill’s method of attaching the handle to the hoop may be 
unique. The joint is certainly strong, and it takes down in 
about two seconds. The end of the handle has a groove on each 
side into which the bent ends of the hoop fit flush. Over the 
handle is fitted a metal sleeve made from a piece of old stove- 
pipe with a crimped joint. (Any short length of pipe or metal 
tubing the right size would do here, and would be stronger if 
it fitted tightly over the handle to (Continued on page 52) 
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a Now, with the thumb holding the needle 

cord in place, the needle is passed up 
through the bight of starting cord to right 
of the one to which the first knot was tied 





10 As the row ends, the joining cord 

appears and is tied to the needle 
cord around the stick. For each succeed- 
ing row, go back to Step 4 and repeat 


Bill Miller (top right), ace net- 
maker. Right: Loading the needle. 
Looped over the prong here, cord 
passes down, under, and up around 
the prong from behind; then back 
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BROKEN ENDS 





WORK BENCH 


MOUNTING 
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HANDLE 
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LL my life I’ve been a sucker for 
doing things the hard way. 
Ordinary methods aren’t good 
enough for me; in order to get 

any fun out of something, I’ve got to 
make it as difficult as possible. 

Every April, for example, I go trout 
fishing in a little brook that’s so fished 
out nobody else ever bothers with it. 
While the largest fish I ever caught in 
it was only ten inches long, local tradi- 
tion has it that somebody once caught a 
sixteen-incher there, though it may 
have been some time back. Neverthe- 
less, every opening day I head for a 
couple of secluded holes where I just 
know there must be as big ones as this 
legendary criterion. There’s a much 
better stream only a few miles farther 
away, but I hardly ever 
fish it. It takes skill to 
catch trout where I go, 
and some day 

Some day I’m going to 
break 25 straight at skeet 
with a .22. I've been try- 
ing to hit aerial targets 
for quite a while, and now 
I am at the point where I 
can make runs of three or 
four on milk bottles at ten 
yards or so, if they’re not 
thrown too fast and the 
milkman doesn’t interrupt 
me. Once I actually tried 
the rifle out on a skeet 
field, and broke three; but 
some day 

Some day I’m ‘going to 
score an 80 on a rifle tar- 
get at 100 yards with a re- 
volver. Right now I can’t 
hit much of anything with 
the handgun, but that 
makes it all the more in- 
teresting, and some 
day 

And some day, gentle- 
men, believe me, some day 
I'm, going to bag some 
crows by stalking them 
and shooting them with a 
.22 rifle. That’s what I 
look forward to more than 
anything else on earth. 
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I call it determination. Many of my 
friends call it something else. 

Up to the time we were returning 
from that woodchuck hunt a few weeks 
ago, I didn’t know much about crows. 
To me, they were just black, noisy pests. 
I'd never hunted them—had hardly ever 
heard of anyone hunting them—and the 
few that I’d shot had been merely 
bagged on the spur of the moment when 
I ran across them while bird hunting. 

But we'd had little luck on this wood- 


chuck hunt, and the black birds seemed 
to be particularly plentiful, so I was 
musing on their possibilities as game. 
“Let’s see,’’ I observed to Joe. “Crows 
are classed as vermin, the same as 
woodchucks, aren’t they?” 

“Yeah. Why?” 

“T was just wondering. I never heard 
of anyone hunting them. What’s the 


matter; they too easy to get?” 
“Depends on how you hunt them.” 
just 


“You'd hunt them like wood- 





Tradition has it that somebody onc: 
caught a sixteen-incher in my brook 
but it may have been some time back 
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| have made runs of three or four 
on bottles at ten yards or so, if 
the milkman didn't interrupi me 





chucks, wouldn’t you?” I asked in in- 
nocence. “Just scout around till you see 
them, then stalk them?” 

“You try it!” my companion said. 
“Crows are the smartest darned things 
in the woods. The only way to hunt 
them is to get a stuffed owl and tie it 
up in a tree where they can see it, then 
hide in some bushes and decoy them 
with a crow call. When they come 
around, you bring them down 
with shotguns.” 

My contempt for the easy way 
came to the surface. I looked at 
Joe sternly. “Do you call it 
sport,” I asked, “to lure birds on 


to their destruction by wily 
dodges? You ought to be 
ashamed.”’ 


“It’s the only way you can get 


“Anyhow, you hunt ducks the 
same way, don’t you?” 

I ignored this; I was thinking. bf 
“If they’re so smart,” I said, , 
finally, ‘I've got a good mind 
to try stalking 'em. I’ve always L 
wanted to hunt something that I gE - 
could really pit my skill against. 

These woodchucks are too easy.” ’ 

“Yeah,” Joe said. “Yeah, sure! ‘ 

Look, if you want crows, we can 
rig up the stuffed owl tomorrow, 
and I'll show you how it’s done.” 
Joe is determined too. He has 
the darnedest penchant for find- 
ing out the best way to do 
things, then he’s determined to 
show others. He’s well meaning 
enough, but he hasn’t any orig- 
inality. 

“Tomorrow,” I said, “I'm go- 
ing out and get me some crows 
myself, without—” I fixed a 
withering eye on him with- all 
out the unsportsmanlike acces- 
sories you employ.” 

“Hah!” Joe said. Just like 
that, he said it. “Hah!”’ 

That’s the way it started. 

The next day I set forth to 
keep my promise. Every time 
I'd gone out in the woods I'd 
seen plenty of crows around, and 


them,” Joe answered, unruffied. f 
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Carcasses piled up 
around 
than they could be 
cleared away, as | 
picked off my ten- 
thousandth crow at 
spectacular 





Portrait of a man who hunts feath- 


Joe’s statement that they were too 
smart to bag by stalking seemed ex- 
aggerated, to say the least. Still, he'd 
sounded sincere enough. Maybe it was 
hard. I was hopeful. 

My first sight of game came as I ap- 
proached a small field on the outskirts 
of the woods. A flock of eight or ten 
crows was sitting in the field, a few 
hundred yards away. I looked them 
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ered pests along strictly sporting 


lines—to the pests’ great delight 


By 


HAROLD P. JENSEN 


over carefully. Seemingly, all I had to 
do was walk out towards them till I 
came close enough, then shoot. Were 
these the smart birds that Joe had been 
telling me about? Phooey! 
Accordingly, I crawled through a 
barbed-wire fence that barred my way 
and, keeping my rifle ready, started to 
walk cautiously towards them. At first 
the birds looked at each other and me in 
what might be termed astonishment; 
then, after I had covered thirty or forty 
yards, they simply got up and flew 
away. I stood there and watched them 
go. This was only to be expected, I re- 
flected. Anything, no matter how dumb, 
would know enough to fly away when 
it saw somebody with a gun approach- 
ing. Evidently, I had better try really 
to stalk them. I set out to look for 


more 
I thought of a field we had passed 
through the day before. There had been 





















Grimly | located a tall tree, climbed it, 
stuffed owl to a branch where it could be plainly seen 


crows there then. As I approached it, 
I indeed heard some lazy cawing, so I 
started to sneak through some thin 
woods that would bring me _ within 
range. That's right: I started to sneak 
through them. When I had gone about 
one third of the way, I heard a single 
crow start to caw excitedly, and, look- 
ing up I saw that he was established in 
a tree overlooking the whole field—and 
me. A few seconds later, the only sign 
of crows around there was a few far-off 
and derisive ‘“caws.” 

I sat down to fill my pipe and muse 
upon this. It was beginning to look as 
though the birds actually had some of 
the craftiness Joe had _ so _ lavishly 
ascribed to them; perhaps I had really 
hit onto something. I blithely set out 
again, rubbing my hands in anticipa- 
tion. 

I saw two more flocks that morning. 
I made two more stalks. Both times I 
neglected to find the sentinel before he 
found me, and I went home without 
firing a shot. But I was feeling good. 
Here was something that I could really 
bite into. 


OE called up that night. ‘‘Well,’”’ he 
J said, “how goes the crow hunting? 
How many did you get?” 

“They're pretty smart, all right,” I 
admitted. 

“How many did you get?” 

“I'm going out again next Saturday,” 
I answered. “This thing really appeals 


to mé. I’ve always wanted to hunt 
something that was really difficult 
and 


“Yeah, yeah,” Joe interrupted. “But 


40 


and tied the 


how many did you get to- 


day?” 

“Next Saturday I'll get 
some.” 

“So you didn’t get any, 
huh ?” 


“No,” I said, shortly. 

Joe didn’t laugh; he even 
paused politely. “Why don’t 
you come over to my place 
Saturday, instead,”’ he said. 
“‘Me and a couple of the boys 
are going to rig up the stuffed 
owl and see if we can’t get 
some ourselves.”’ 

“Thanks,” I said. “But I 
think I'll get some my own 
way.” I tried to think of 
something trenchant to add. 
“Your unsportsmanlike meth- 
ods disgust my sense of fair 
play.”’ 

“You're 
and hung up. 
at times. 

The following Saturday I 
went out again. Within half 
an hour, I spotted a flock and, 
remembering the difficulties 
I'd run into the first time, I 
shrewdly planned out a good 
way to stalk them. The trick 
was simply to keep myself 
hidden at all times—just 
make sure there was always 
a bush or a tree between 
them and me. All was going 
well till I got about halfway. 
When, without warning, a 
couple of crows came flying 
overhead on their way to join 
the others. Did they see me? Three 
guesses! 

I watched the crows fly off and made 
a note of the place they landed. This 
last incident, I consoled myself, was 
just bad luck. Strictly speaking, it 
wasn’t any fault of mine that those two 
extra crows had turned up in time to 
spot me. 

I chuckled with glee as I approached 
the field where I thought the flock had 
landed again. It was completely sur- 
rounded by bushes and small trees; it 
would take a magician 
to see me creeping 
through them. I started 
the stalk enthusiastical- 
ly; here was a game 
more to my liking. Here 
was just enough hard 
work and skill needed to 
make the hunt appealing. 

I made a good stalk, 
all right. After stealing 
along carefully for the 
first hundred yards or so, 
I got down on my stom- 
ach and negotiated the 
last fifty yards that way, 
squirming from one bush 
to another, and keeping 
under trees to foil any 
low-flying scouts. I 
ripped my pants, and 
squashed the package of 
tobacco in my pocket. I 
scratched my face on 
creeping vines, got ants 
up my shirt sleeves, and 
half the dead leaves and 
pine needles in the woods 


crazy,” Joe said, 
Joe is uncouth 





down my back. But I didn’t scare the 
crows. Exultingly I covered the last 
five yards to the edge of the field. I 
cocked my rifle and held it in readiness 
as I cautiously poked my head up from 
the middle of a bush. 

The crows weren’t there! For a mo- 
ment panic seized me. Had I mistaken 
their direction, and spent the last three 
quarters of an hour stalking the wrong 
field? Or had the crows known I was 
coming all the time and simply flown 
away silently? With a fast-sinking 
heart, I rose to my full height for a last 
look. Thirty yards away, nine crows 
took to the air with wild cries of alarm! 
Sitting near some bushes, they had been 
hidden from sight until I stood up. 


ITH a wreath of poison ivy gently 
Wine from my shoulders, I 
watched them go. I was too startled 
and too disgusted to swear; I just sat 
down for a rest and a smoke. Anyway, 
I thought, I’d proved it wasn’t impossi- 
ble to stalk these things. I tried to con- 


centrate on that as I set out again, 
heading for a field that was nearer 
home. 


Luck, if you want to call it that, was 
with me again; there was a small flock 
of the black birds in the field. But as 
soon as I came within 200 yards or so 
of the crows, I noticed a few of them 
flying up on fence posts for a better 
look around, and generally acting sus- 
picious. I watched them angrily. How 
the blazes could these black devils see 
me so far off, when I was keeping to 
the bushes? Stopping for a moment, I 
scrutinized myself carefully. Was it 
something about my clothes? My pants 
were dull enough, my hat was brown, 
my sweater ah, my sweater! I felt 
suddenly silly as I looked down at the 
yellow sweater I was wearing. No won- 
der they had seen me! 

Elated at this simple and easily 
remedied reason for my failures, I in- 
differently continued the stalk. Some- 
how I managed to get within 150 
yards or so of the birds, but by then 
they were on the verge of flying. I 
picked out a (Continued on page 58 





The crows must have started long before, for tw« 
thirds of my lovingly tended corn patch was ruine 
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It might do the trick, at 


that! Just before starting 
on the first shoot of the 
season, a Tennessee quail 
hunter refreshes his dog's 
memory with a photo of his 


last season's pointing form 
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ACKING your own on foot is 
bound to get more and more 
- fashionable, in these carless 
times, for hunters, fishermen, 


and all campers. Here’s an in- 

genious idea from Fred G. Hines, California pack hiker and 
angler whose trips have been pictured in these pages before 
a roomy, easy-to-erect, two-man tent, weighing six pounds 
or less, each piece of which serves other needs on a hike. 







Simple parts, simple to assemble. Item | is a 30-foot rope (used to 
tie up packs, etc., also) strung tightly between sapling uprights 9 
feet apart; the rope ends being anchored with stakes or large rocks 
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Now for the sides—4 x 6 waterproof cloths with zippered slits that 
make them good ponchos, too, for rainy hikes. They fasten with big 
safety pins to the roof ropes, so that edges of the roof lap over 


Next, the roof—a 6 x 6-foot tarpaulin (Hines made his from an old 
waterproof auto cover) that serves as a pack cover too. Ropes are 
sewed lengthwise along the underside, 4 inches in from each edge 


: ; Lower edges are staked down and the tent is ready—a haven of com- 
caste a ee ae -* fort in a chilly Sierra valley. Top, sides, and a ground cloth (op- 
‘Rg item SS a a “4 on oe x tional) are easy for one man to tote, easier still for two. And be 

a — — cause each part substitutes for some other piece of equipment on the 


The roof is stretched taut by tying the projecting ends of the roof trail, you really get tent comfort for the weight of a tentless pack 


side ropes to crossbars. This roof alone, with a cliff or heaped-up 
brush closing one side, makes a good shelter tent for warm weather 


Below: Close-up of the crossber arrangement. It is not lashed to the 
upright, but only to the roof ropes, which hold it tightly in place, 
and can be slid up or down to change the pitch of the roof as wanted 





1 The bear, as MacFarlane found him in the New Brunswick woods just after a heavy rain— 
looking bold as brass for all his youth! Instead of lighting out for cover, he just sat 


HANCES are you'll never 
want to bring home a bear 
alive—you'd be in more 
danger from your wife or relatives 
than from the bruin, if you did! 
However, here's the way it’s done, 
as pictured by E. L. MacFarlane, 
a New Brunswick ranger. Hap- 
pening upon a young black bear 
in the woods, MacFarlane report- 
ed it to French Canadians in a 
near-by settlement who came and 
got the prize. The bear came 

off best in the encounter; he 
now lives in well-fed ease on 
exhibition, while one of the 

men still carries a scar on his 

leg as a souvenir. So if you 

have any bear-wrangling am- 
bitions, pick ‘em small. A 

big one won't stop at scars! 


Stirred up, he showed his reason for not 
fleeing—a trap. The ranger went for aid 


His chain secured to a pole, the 
bear was led out to a road where 
(right) he balked stubbornly—and got 
the bum's rush, with his tail hoisted 
so high his hind feet pawed the air. 
However, he avenged this indignity a moment after the photo below was taken; he 
broke free, caught up with the man ahead, and took a healthy bite out of his leg 





3 Arriving, the bear wranglers went to work ex- 
pertly. The bear was held down with poles, his 

feet snared with wire (above); then one hardy soul 

seized the snout and a chain went around the neck, 

as a rifleman stood guard in case of a slip. 

MacFarlane says he doesn't know who made the 

most racket throughout—the bear or the men! 











MEET KITTIE, THE 
HIGH-JUMPING DOE 


HERE'S nothing novel about a deer 

jumping; every hunter has seen all 

too many of them soar high over a 
windfall out of sight just when he’d like 
them to stand still. But when a full- 
grown doe will leap a five-foot bar on 
command, and also play harness and 
saddle horse, that’s a different story. 
Here’s Kittie, a mule-deer doe which 
Mrs. Zella Jennings of Monte Vista, 
Colo., picked up in the woods as an or- 
phaned fawn and raised on her ranch. 
By making friends gradually, and 
teaching Kittie to trust and obey both 
herself and her children, Mrs. Jennings 
was able to put the normally shy ani- 
mal through this remarkable series of 
stunts when it was only two years old. 




































Hitched to a racing sulky, the doe can Billie doesn't weigh much, but "Up, Kittie!" ... and Kittie rears up and walks on her hind 
be driven even by small Billie Jennings saddling a deer at all is a feat legs, eager for the lump of sugar in Mrs. Jennings's hand 





HOW TO WASH A DUCK—AND SAVE ITS LIFE! 


O, THIS isn’t a goofy stunt. It’s a practical way to save waterfowl 
from a peculiar wartime hazard——-pools of crude oil, from ships sunk 
offshore, which float into tidal waters and clog the feathers of migrat- 

ing ducks so that they quickly drown. Hunters and conservationists try to 
help such victims when they find them, but in the past no satisfactory method 
of removing the oil was found. Here is an experiment described in “Esso Oil- 
ways” magazine that offers a solution. A thoroughly oil-soaked mallard was 
given a one-minute dip (bottom left) in Esso Brymul A, a commercial sol- 
vent and metal cleaner, after which a water rinse (center) brought oil and 
solvent out in a foamy emulsion. The duck emerged ruffled but oil-free at right. 
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SHOOTING RAILS 
ONLY LOOKS EASY 


HORT on exercise but long on tricky 
shooting——that’s the sport of hunt- 
ing rails (sora, clapper, and other 

kinds) in Atlantic and Gulf tidewaters. 
The hunter merely sits or stands in his 
boat as a guide poles him through dense 
marsh vegetation in search of game. It’s 
not laziness that inspires this; but the 
fact that rails are crazy, corkscrewing 
flyers. It takes constant readiness and 
quick action to smack them down as they 
pop up and flit away to new cover. Here 
are scenes on the Patuxent River, Md., 
that catch the spirit of an odd sport. 


The guide dresses out. A hun- 
gry man can eat six birds at 
a meal, and their flavor is 
A-| when they've fattened up 
on wild rice in the marshes 
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Why rail shooters must be fast! Birds can duck out of 
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sight anywhere in this dense growth 


» shoot standing, but it takes prac- 


getting off balance is a chilly bath! 





































To start with, nail your catfish up on any convenient tree 
or fence post, driving the nail through the head just back 
of the line of the eyes. Then ring him around the back behind 
the gills with your knife. Don't cut into the belly until later 


2 Work loose a little of 

the skin below the cut 
and get a grip on it with 
the pliers as shown to the 
left; then start pulling— 
holding the flesh with your 
thumb at the same time. 
And pull as hard as you 
like; a “cat” is built to last! 


3 When the back skin is 

almost off, your fish 
will look like this. Most 
of the belly skin has come 
away, too, leaving only a 
small V at the front, and 
this will be removed next 


OKINNIN: 
CAT -HSAEKMAN 


of tot and totterer—is waiting for the hook in many 

mud-bottomed stream, winter or summer. So this is as goo 
a time as any to demonstrate a useful art: skinning the cat 
Not the acrobatic stunt every American kid performs on low- 
hanging branches, but the equally difficult trick of 
that tough, rubbery pelt from a catfish. Here, photographed 
by Frank E. Lindhurst, is an expert’s simple way of doing it. 
All you need is a nail, a knife, a pair of pliers, and a cat- 
And take our word for it, the result is 


TY ect may come and bass may go, but the catfish 


fish to operate on. 


good eating. Dip those firm chunks of meat in bread crumbs, 
fry 'em golden tan, and you’ve got... 





4 Taking the fish off the tree, 

grip the point of that remain- 
ing V of belly skin in the pliers 
and strip it away toward the head 





4 Fins are last to go. Make deep 

incisions along both sides of 
each fin, to free the small bones 
to which they're connected inside 


3 Skinned and prepared for frying, the clean, firm flesh belies the 
ugly covering it once wore. Small cats can be left whole, medium- 
size ones filleted, but larger ones are best cut into chunks like this 
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STHLE 


favorit« 


peeling 


Lobster a la Missouri! 


Then chop off the head. The ax 
isn't really necessary; a knife 
will do. Now, and only now, remove 
the entrails from the belly cavity 


7 Grip the fins and their bones 

between thumb and knife blade 
and lift them out cleanly. Pector- 
al fins pull out without cutting 
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FINE FURLOUGH Stef Sat. Raymond L. Holt likes Army life, 


but one thing he'd been missing was an old- FREEZE-UP Game birds have no monopoly on freez- 
time duck hunt. He got it when he came home to Killdeer, N. D., on fur- ing to escape notice. This young cedar 
lough. His father, Dude Holt, game warden, (left, above) scouted the waxwing held its pose for fifteen minutes when approached! 
prospects, and Raymond had a real game bag to show his parents (below) 
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Get cash for your pictures, like the readers 





who contributed these photos! Submit any you 
think would fit this section to our Picture 
Editor, with brief, complete captions and re- 
turn postage. If we publish them (and we use 


HEADLOCK Starved or frozen to death after he got into 


a peculiar fix, this fine eight-point Michigan 
buck presents a puzzle. How could he have jammed in between 
two sturdy saplings at all? And once in, why couldn't he get out? 


a lot every month!) you‘ll be paid good rates. 











SPORTSMEN DEFY 
NAZI SABOTEURS 


NEMY agents trying to’ 
fF take advantage of an 
air bombing or other emer- 
gency to slip in and harm 
bridges, dams, or airports 
near Hamburg, N. Y., will 
run into this businesslike 
group—the Hamburg 
Sportsman Patrol. Organ- 
ized under the sheriff's su- 
pervision, armed with shot- 
guns and rifles, and uni- 
formed in green coveralls, 
these modern Minute Men 
will step in to guard vital 
points in war emergencies. 
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A TRUE TALE, 
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By MAURICE H. DECKER, Our Camping & Woodcraft Editor 


-WE STOPRED\TO CAMP =m 
ON THE BANK) OFA CREEK- 
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WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 
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HUNTING SEASONS for 1942-43 


Are you planning an out-of-state hunting trip this year? Here is OUTDOOR 
LIFE’S exclusive table of open hunting seasons for all states and provinces 
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ALASKA LOUISIANA NORTH CAROLINA WASHINGTON 
Wildcat t 











Polar Bear, Wolf, Coyote Squirrel, Squirrel Oct 1-Jan. 15 ildea N ft Blue, and 
Wolverine, Marmot Hare. Rabbit 0 1-Feb 8 Deer, Bear 0 G Bt Oct. 4-Nov. 1° 
Squirrel No close sea Sear Nov 1-D 1 Sq re oO } 
Grouse, Ptarmigar Aug. 20-Jar 3 Deer N D> 0 m, Rac 0 I W " a 4-Nov. 1° 
Large Brown, Grizzly, Quail, Partridge D 1-Fe¢ 2 Russian Boa oO ° \ \\ I Oct. 4-Jan. 31* 
and Black Bear Sept. 1-June 20* Ruffed Grouse N ( ; Oct. 18-Noy, 8* 
Moose Sept. 1-Jar * MAINE Quail, Rabbit, Wild Tur an Partridge 
Mountain Goat Sept. 1-Nov *| Bear, Bobcat, Loupcer- key N } Q Oct. 18-Nov. 30* 
Deer _ Sept. 16-N vier, Canada Lynx : N ‘ As C i 1 Snowshoe 7 
A + Oct 8 . on* 
ALABAMA Rabbit ; Oct Ma NORTH DAKOTA t . ; pan 1° 
Squirrel Oct 1-Jar Ruffed Grous. (partridge) |O N Ringneck Pheasa , ov Nov 
Opossum, Raccoon Oct. 1-Jar Raccoot D4 6-Fel Hungarian Partridge 
Rabbit Oct. 1-Fet Deer O N Red and Gray Fox, Ra WEST VIRGINIA 
Deer N 20-Jar Pheasant N N N ‘ e Oct. 15-Nov 
Wild Turkey Nov. 20-Jan. 1* & D N N tuffed Grous Vet. 15-Dee 
Mar. 20-Ap MARYLAND \\ rurke Oct. 15-Nov 
Quail De 1-Feb ) Squirrel N D OHIO ‘ Rabbi Nov, 11-Jan 
—_—_——— Raccoon, Opossum N J Gray Fox N Q Nov 11-Dee 
ARIZONA Wild Turkey Importe Red Fox N . RK eck Pheasant Nov, 11-Nov 
Mountain Lion, Bobcat Pheasant, Ruffed Grouse Squirrel s S . K Opossut Nov. 11-Jan 
Lynx, Coyote, Jack Ra N lose seas Quail, Rabbit N D ty R eck Pheasa iH " Nov. 30-Dec 
Cottontail Rabbit No close seas Deer D Dy 42° iria Partridge, G N 
Raccoon, Oposs Nov. 1-Mar 1 Ral N Ww 
Deer Oct. 16-Dec. 1*|MASSACHUSETTS R n, Of N gta Sept. 19-Nov. 15° 
Bear, Turkey On 16-Ne 15*| Gray Squirrel Oo N ) , = Oct. 15-Dee, 15* 
Elk Nov. 1-No Hare, Rabbit Oct. 20-N "|OKLAHOMA it ‘ Shary 
Quail N 1-10 ) Deer sa De "| De 12* Wolf. Bobcat. Coyote N 4 7 coe oar 
*~heasant, Ruffed Grouse | Oct ) Squirre \ A el. (Oct. 17-Nov. 15° 
—_* \ ined Gennes Quail 0 N Qua Tues., Thurs p . Oct, 17-Nov. 15 
a Sot ' i } t 17 ne 
canixee May 15-June 15*& \ y and ¢ s ( Jack Rabbit |Get. li-dan. 15 
ee Oct Tajan, 1 | MICHIGAN - ind New Year's Days |N S bare ce Oct. 31-Jan, 15" 
— Nov. 10-N 14*& Coyote, Volf, Lynx B Ra t oO; ) 1 t Fox Oct. 3l-Mar 1 
Dec 8-De ay: at, Fox, Red Squirre N 8 sea : Qua Nov. 11-Nov, 15* 
Quail ID ** oe Hare , oO Ma “\OREGON ) Rea Nov, 21-Nov, 29° 
Wild Turkey Ar 1-Apr a Grouse, Prai r I’ Oo N 
licken On \ ‘ f ia or Vv ey Qua 0 y ‘ 
CALIFORNIA Fox and Gray Squirrel, . Blue Womens Sept. 15-N 
Wolf, Coyote, Wildcat, Ra Ringneck Pheasant oO N H rian Part: oO : +“ c noe v Nor 
coon, Cougar, Jack Rabbit! No close seasor Woodchuck 0 Jia Ell O s 7 oe ES se Ne 
Bear Oct. 15-De Opossum, Rac N 1-D R \ - gene 1s Noe 
Pheasant Nov. 15-N« i Deer, Bear N N . \ aor Ss ine 
Quail, Brush and ¢ ! PENNSYLVANIA : eal : . 
tail Rabbit Nov. 15-De MINNESOTA Opossum, Crow, Starling) N T 
COLORADO ee \ k s — 1-J 
shoe Hare SS Ml A nae ¢ ee Sept ine 12 
Mountain Lior Coyote Ruffed Grouse Sept »-N i ffed Grouse, Q ; ae ee 
Wolf, Bobcat, Lynx No close sea Gray and Fox Squirre o D R ake EOE we ( Sept. 15-Nov. 14* 
Bear Oct 1-N Pheasant 0 17-N s B ‘ety hey ree "R , : Partridge Oct. 1-Dee. 31* 
Cottontail Rabbit Oct 1-Fe Quail o N 1*] oe Hi “ , aed ( ae : Oct 1 - Dec s1* 
Elk Oct. 3-N Deer, Beat N N | tent ahbi : Ca Nov, 2-Dec, 12° 
Pheasant, Quail Nov. 21-Nov 0* +o t o . 
enueaiam On - BRITISH COLUMBIA 
CONNECTICUT MISSISSIPPI | Snow Vary “ a - 
‘ Squirrel Oo 1-De 31 Hare oO eep Aug. 15-Nov, 15 
Ruffed Grouse, Pheasant Ono I “ : . ne 
wep . : = g possum, Raccoon \ Jan l Hi waria Par ge G Aug. 15-Dec 15 
Gray Squirrel Oo 20-N Dee N | “| cCumt nd and I W! 
Raccoon Oct. 20-De l va noveriand nd ' - —" — © - 
7 7 F . Quail rT } ) ( nties or oO ly Sept 1-June 30° 
Rabbit, Wild Hare Nov 1-De 31 Wild ——— As 1-Apr. 201 Bes : aN ‘ Moves Sept. 1-Dec. 15* 
abbit Oper r 7 Deer ) D Sept 6- Dee 15° 
DELAWARE " Sone " 
Squirrel Sept. 15-Ne a ses RHODE ISLAND : ‘ Sent ey nee. "a 
od Fox Oct 1 t . : » aia ; , 
— Opossum Nov 1 i MISSOURI P . Ra O i - ieee Pheas P 1 n* 
Quail, Rabbit Nov. 15-De Geeil Woodchuck N 1D Gray Squirrel, Ra Oct. 15-Nov, 15 
~non ail De H N 


Fox \ la Pheasa Quail, Pa MANITOBA 
ryan Panther, Opos Opossum De l-Jar . ‘ Moose, Deer Nov. 23-Dec 3° 

















sum, Rabbit, Fox, Bol Raccoon 1) rn 
cat, Flying Squirrel No close sea SOUTH CAROLINA NEW BRUNSWICK 
Bear No close seas MONTANA Deer \ . No close season 
Marsh Hen Sept. 15-N Mountain Lion, Bobca Squirre Ra 0 D Sept. 15-Nov. 30° 
Deer N "0-De . Wolverine Wolf, Coyote| ~ sul . , it Sept. 15-Feb. 28 
Wild Turkey, Quail Elk, Deer, Black & lox . K Nov 1-Dec. 31 
Squirrel Nov. 20-Feb . Brown Bear Oct. 15-N Ww 1 ‘ r 
GEORGIA | nance aes a Quali, 3 NOVA SCOTIA . 
conse \ 0 close seaso 
Rabbit No close sea : NEBRASKA . Oct l neg "5 
Squirrel Aug. 1-Jat Rabbit, Fox N e sea SOUTH DAKOTA Fox, Raccoor Nov, 1-Dee, 15 
Opossum in l Ie s Squirrel 0 D 1 R Sq liare Dec 1-Fet og 
Deer . N l : 8 Pheasant 0 SN ° Dee - — 
Wild urkey ‘ l la 7 n. Opossur XN = . 
von y x i-Ma R . OF ONTARIO . 
em — n g ; s S Bear, | Ra close seasor 
Bear, Rac I N I NEVADA l isa 1) ' Sept. 15-Noev one 
Wildcat Bobcat I Ka Nov 1-De 31 
IDAHO Sh aur Welvesian Mio TENNESSEE a 
Hungarian Partridge Sept. 1-N ne ee Wildcat, 1 PRINCE EDWARD 
Blue and Ruffed Gr e |Sept. 9-Sept Same Her Aug and . - - ISLAND 
Mountain Valley and Dee oO iN : . G ae R x t N 1-Fet 15 
California Quail Sept. 9-N §*! Cottontail Rabbit, Mor Red Fox | . 
Deer Sept. 15-N 4 tain Hare D 1") OF R ‘ QUEBEC 
Elk Sept. 15-De . - BK \ 0-Tune 30 
Mountain Goat et »-N ° Fox \ = 5 Now o4e 
fina: Mananenl sony i . NEW HAMPSHIRE Sept. 15-Nov, 24 
Bear, Wildcat, Lynx N e seasor TEXAS ee SP - Sept. 15-Nov, 30° 
Fox Ser Fet S Mountain I R t pruce 
ILLINOIS . Rabbit, Hare 0 l-Jar ( e, Jaguar, O , Sept. 19-Nov. 19 
Squirrel \ N ° : * ‘ ( e Peninsu 
Rabbit \ 10-Ja Ruffed Grouse, Raccoon (0 \ 30 Squir Oct D> . Sept. 90-N T 
Pheasant N 10-N Deer Oct De 1 2 Bear, Wild T Get. iSefan 31 
Quail N 10-De 2 pe ll ‘ 4 e. , Ni 1-Feb. 28 
Raccoon, Opossun N ] Elk—may be openc : a ( - 1 2 
Red Fox ‘ , lesignated distri D> Ie l ar 31 
TAH 
INDIANA NEW JERSEY u eertates Bini Beenns SASKATCHEWA 
Red Fox, Gray lox Raccoor Oct ] ‘ e Bea r tuff ( e, Prairie 
W oodchuck N lose s Quail N D 15* iH k iH aria 
Quail Hungariar Par Rabbit Hare Squirre E}k R . i Sept. 21-Nov. 14 
tridge N 10-De 0 Pheasant, Ruffed Phe nt ‘ ‘ ‘ I aril Oct 19- Dec 19 
Rabbit N 10-Jar 10 Grouse, Partridg N )-D : ‘ . 
Raccoor Oposs N } T Deer De ] D 9 Nov »- Dec $1 
Pheasant Nov. 10-N . VERMONT : N 1-Nov. 18* 
Cottont tabbit M Dp Woodland 
1OWA NEW MEXICO He ) ( Kh N 6-Dee, 19° 
Rabbit 4 1-Ma Mountain Lion, Bobcat iH 0 j ’ 
Squirrel Sept. 15-Nov a + / _ R _ “ NEWFOUNDLAND 
easant, Hungarian Par Bear . De "| D : 
; — nome — af Deer, Elk. Turke Ca No close season® 
— » ‘ . : Squirrel N ‘ K Oct l-Dec. 20 
Quail Nov D . quirres VIRGINIA Oct i-Jan. 14° 
x Oo j . 
KANSAS NEW YORK oO S Ra oO 
Coyote, Rabbit No close ' Black, Gray, and I Elk \ \ YUKON TERRITORY 
Fox Squirrel Aug 1-De l Squirrel, Grouse, Par Rear. Dee Pheasant \ i. " Wolf No close se 
Pheasant N 8-N tridge Oct. 19-Nov 6* Gr N j . | I Carib 
Quail N 0-N 0 Cottontail Rabbit Oct d-Jar 4° W 1 Turkey N ! I Sheep, Mour 
Bear N 1-De 25° qua Rabbit, Squirre ( Aug 1-Feb. 28 
KENTUCKY Deer N N 0” East of Blue R ‘ e, Par 
Quail, Rabbit N 24-Ja } Raccoon N la M " I’ l’rairie 
Opossum, Raccoon N i-Ja ’ Varying Hare De Fet 8 W B R ( Sept 1-Jan. 31 
Red Fox 1 1-De Quail N De M i Nov. 15-Mar. 31 
*Local exceptions +O) es a possible; consult local authorities 
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ITS EASY TO MAKE DECOYS 


A set of these simply constructed profile models 


will cost you little time or money—and get ducks 


ECAUSE traveling is so restricted 

these days, we spend more time 

at home, and we might as well 

spend it profitably. Why not do 
a little sawing and hammering and 
some painting, spend maybe a dollar or 
two, and make a set of decoys that will 
bring the ducks down to you? They 
will be your own decoys. And maybe 
that doesn’t make a fellow feel good— 
to kill ducks over decoys he made him- 
self! I know! 

These decoys are easy to make. The 
biggest part of the job is to set your 
mind to it and get started. The first 
thing to do is to make your pattern. 
Take a large piece of cardboard ap- 
proximately 18 x 14 in. and draw on it 
parallel lines, 1 in. apart, vertically and 
horizontally. You now have the paper 
laid off in 1-in. squares. 

Take a look at Plan A. As shown, it 
is for black ducks, but it may also be 
used for mallard decoys, by making the 
neck just a little longer and setting the 
head a little more to the front. Or you 
may prefer Plan B, which is for canvas- 
back decoys, although few of us are 
fortunate enough to have this king of 
all ducks for hunting. 

Using Plan A or B, according to the 
type decoy you want, sketch the duck 
profile on your paper or cardboard, and 
cut it out (the body profile only, with- 
out base or keel) with shears or a 
pocketknife. Now a word of caution. 
After you have made the first duck ac- 
cording to directions, vary the rest. 
Make the body larger on one or two, 
smaller on a couple; lower the head on 
one, raise the head on another. Don’t 
make all just alike. Six live ducks do 
not look just the same, so make your 
decoys natural-looking by varying the 
shape of each one. Now, using Plan C, 
make a drawing of the base and cut it 
out, and do the same with the keel, as 
shown on Plan A. 

Next, go to the local lumberyard and 
get enough wood for six decoys. For 
your six bases, get two pieces (any light 
wood will do, but white pine is best) 
% in. to 1 in. thick,’8 in. wide, and 45 in. 
long. Ask the man to cut a ‘4-in. 





groove 14 in. deep 
lengthwise down 
the middle of one 
face of each piece. 
To make your 
keels, get a piece 
of pine or any wood 
1 in. thick, 2 in. 
wide, and 6 ft. long. 

Last, and most 
important, comes 
the plywood (pref- 
erably waterproof 
marine type) for 
the six profiles. 
You will need a 
piece of %4-in. ply- 
wood 36 in. wide 
and 48 in. long. Ask the man to cut 
a 36-in. section off the end of a regula- 
tion sheet 4 ft. wide. This will give 
you the size you want with the outer 
grain running lengthwise of the duck’s 
body. 

Using the patterns you have made, 
draw the parts on the wood and ply- 
wood and cut them out. (Eyes and 
base lines of beaks are drawn in on the 
plan but these are for guidance in paint- 
ing only; no cuts are made there.) A 
small coping saw, which costs very lit- 
tle at any dime store, is best for this 
work—unless you have a power band 
or jig saw. If you are making the 
canvasback decoys, cut 1 in. from the 
large rear end of the base shown for the 
black-duck or mallard model, but leave 
the keel the same. 

Sand the pieces well, and fit them to- 
gether as shown in Plan A. Put some 
shellac into the groove in the base be- 
fore fitting the body down into it. This 
will seal it tightly. Use small nails to 
hold the pieces firmly together. The 
keel should start approximately 1 in. 
from the front of the body to give the 
proper angle to the floating decoy, and 
is fastened with screws or nails driven 
down through the base. 

Next, go to any junk yard, or dig 
around your house, and get some strips 
of metal that will fit approximately 
along the 1 x 6-in. bottom face of the 
keel. These should weigh 3 oz. or a lit- 


Painting a finished decoy. This view 
shows how the duck profile sets into 
a groove in the top side of the base 


tle more. Also, pick up some pieces of 
metal for anchors. These should weigh 
at least 6 oz. Sand the decoys to a very 
smooth finish. Put the metal weights 
on the keels, add a screw eye to take 
the anchor line just in front of each 
keel, and your decoys are ready to be 
painted. 

The way to get the best likeness of 
a real duck is to find an accurately 
colored picture of the kind of duck you 
are making—the October, 1941, cover of 
OUTDOOR LIFE had some fine ones. Bet- 
ter still, if there are some live ducks 
near by, go and take a look at them. 
Use a lusterless, flat paint; do not use 
shiny enamel, and put it on carefully. 
Three or four coats are best. Use a base 
paint of seal brown for the first two 
coats; then paint the natural colors. 
For the last coat, paint all colors on the 
whole duck before any of them dry. 
This makes the colors blend where they 
meet, and gives a more natural-looking 
effect. 

Now, a few words about the number 
of decoys to make. If you intend to 
hunt blacks or mallards, you will need 
fewer decoys than if you hunt canvas- 
backs, and the type of water makes a 
difference too. If you hunt in a creek 
or river, eight or 10 black-duck or mal- 
lard decoys will be enough. Out on the 
open bay, use 18 or 20. If you are hunt- 
ing canvasbacks on an open bay, you 
should have 25 or 30.—Jim Bass. 
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ag | these designs on cardboard, allowing a full inch for each small square, and you'll have cll patterns necessary for decoys of three species. 


ase shown in Plans A and C must be slightly altered, as explained in the text, to fit canvasback profiles, but keel and weight are the same 
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“But, Sahib, these gifts ae mine!” 


MAN: Plainly, Macleod, this substitute St. Bernard has 
been walking too long in the snow. It has confused him. 
Who would give Christmas gifts to a camel? 

camet: Ah, but Master, I’m the Paul Jones Camel—the 
living symbol of dryness in whiskey. And these gifts are 
tokens of gratitude—for telling puzzled shoppers about 


a perfect Christmas present—dry Paul Jones whiskey! 


maN: Who ever heard of a dry whiskey? Macleod, why do 
we stand around here with the snow going down our 
necks, listening to such talk? 


cameL: Effendi, go to any liquor store! You will find, in 


the wondrous Paul Jones, a whiskey whose dryness, or 


lack of sweetness, permits you to enjoy its full flavor! Its 


The best CHRISTMAS BUY 
is the whiskey thats DRY 





full richness and mellowness! A jewel among whiskies, 
Prince, whose moderate price and rare flavor make it a 
perfect Christmas present! 

MAN: Did you say any liquor store, Camel? 

CAMEL: Any liquor store, Master. 

man: And that Paul Jones is moderately priced? It 
spares the purse? 

camet: My very words, O Emir. 

MAN: Macleod, how long shall we stand here with the 
snow going down our necks? Do wenot have pes 
to buy some of this fine dry Paul Jones? 
And the biggest bale of hay in the entire 
world for this good camel? Come. Macleod! 





A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimor 








Make Yourself a Lan 


start with, with no joint needed.) The 
sleeve, when pushed down over the hoop 
ends, holds them so securely that there 
can be no bend, wobble, or wiggle. 

You'd think that making the knots of 
the net would be a formidable job, but 
once you get the hang of the knot and 
the way the mesh is made it becomes 
absurdly easy. You can then make an 
entire unit in an evening, or a replace- 
ment net for your old hoop in several 
hours. Understanding the knot that is 
used, you can save torn 
nets by quickly repair- 
ing them. As replace- 
ments from commercial 
sources will not be ob- 
tainable for some time, 
it behooves all of us to 
repair and conserve in 
every way possible. A 
weavers’ knot, used in 
making nets, is first 
cousin to an ordinary 
granny knot, but it does 
not slip. You can av- 
erage about 200 an hour. 

However, you'll need 
one piece of specially 
made equipment—a 
spool needle. A consid- 
erable length of cord 
must be carried along 
as you work, but it 
would tangle badly if 
held in the hand, so 
you'll save time and trouble by spooling 
it on the needle illustrated and unwind- 
ing it a little at a time as needed. The 
needle should be about 3/16 in. thick. 
The length and width will depend on the 
mesh size of the net, since the needle, 
with its winding of cord, must be small 
enough to pass through the mesh. It is 
best to make up several needles in dif- 
ferent sizes so that you will be able to 
make nets of both fine and coarse mesh. 

After Bill had showed me how the 
needle is used, I made up some for my 
own work. From a heavy strip of wal- 
nut I cut one thick needle with a coping 
saw, then sliced it into three needles of 
the correct thickness. If you don’t have 
a piece of walnut you can cut some fine, 
medium, and small-size needles from the 
wood sides of a cigar box, or large ones 
from any strong, dense wood that won’t 
split easily. 

In addition to the needle and cord 
you'll need one or two mesh sticks in 
required sizes. The stick is merely a thin 
piece of wood which is used as a 
mandrel around which each mesh is 
formed. All corners should be sanded 
smooth. Wrap a piece of cord twice 
around a stick, slip off the loop formed, 
and hold it out square: this is the size 
of your finished mesh. Cut your mesh 
stick smaller or larger to suit the net 
you intend making. The length may be 
from about 4 to 8 or 10 in. 

Bill’s method of starting the net is 
somewhat different from the customary 
practice because it is easier to learn and 
just as efficient. As shown in the photo- 
graphs, you take a length of cord and 
in it tie a sufficient number of loops, each 
of the size mesh you desire, spacing 
them as far apart as the length of a 
mesh stretched out flat. When this 1s 
done, tie the free ends of the cord to- 
gether with the same space between 
loops on either side of this tie, and cut 
off the surplus. Now thread the loops on 
inother, heavier cord or rope (a shoe- 
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Above: How the hoop of the take-apart net is 
joined to the handle. Right: Cutting a needle 
outline from a thick strip of walnut, which is 
then split to form three strong, thin needles 


(Continued from page 37) 


string was used in the photos for clear- 
ness) and tie this rope into a loop which 
you can hang over a nail or doorknob 
as you work. This heavy rope is known 
as the grommet, and we'll refer to the 
looped cord attached to it as the “start- 
ing cord.” 

Before you begin making the mesh, 
unwrap several yards of cord from the 
needle, if possible winding this free cord 
onto a smaller needle or a spool to keep 
it in order. This will be the joining cord 






A home band saw makes splitting the needles easy. 
However, they can also be cut individually from 
cigar-box tops or other thin, fine grained wood 


referred to later. Also, study the photos 


and drawings of the weaver’s knot. 
Though sometimes made free-hand, 
sometimes with needle and stick, the 


principle—and the finished product—are 
always the same. 

Now, using cord from the needle, tie 
a weaver’s knot on the starting cord, 
midway between any two loops. Draw it 
up tight and it will not slip. Next, lay 
the end of the mesh stick on top of the 
cord from the needle, immediately under- 
neath the knot you have just made. 
Bring the needle up over the stick and 
pass it under the next free bight of the 
starting cord to the right of the one 
where your first knot is. Pull the needle 


ding Net 


through, draw the bight of starting cord 
down in a V toward the stick, and lay 
the needle cord down over the stick, 
holding it there with your left thumb 
until the rest of the knot has been made 
and drawn up. To do the latter, throw 
a loop of the cord from the needle over 
your left hand, pass the needle under- 
neath the V of the starting cord and up 
through the loop to the left, and pull 
tight. Sounds hard, but practice it, fol- 
lowing pictures and text; you'll get it! 
All the succeeding 
knots are made the 
same way, until you 
have worked all the 
way around the start- 


ing cord and _ re- 
turned to the first 
knot and mesh. It 


will be necessary to 
slip some of the mesh 
from the left end of 
the mesh stick in 
order to do this 
When you have made 
the last knot in the 
row you will be back 
to the joining cord. 
Merely pass it over 
one side of the stick, 
the cord from the 
needle over the other 
side, and tie them 
together at the bot- 
tom of the stick, as 
pictured. Continue to 
make another row, 
and another and an 
other, until the net 
is close to the depth desired. 

It is important that the net be 
shaped in toward the bottom; other 
wise it would appear like a basket- 
ball basket, which is made in the 
same way, and would have to be 


bunched in clumsily with a draw 
string to close it. One way of shap 
ing it in is to use smaller mesh 
sticks, in graduated stages, thereby 


decreasing the size of the mesh eact 
time around. I told Bill Miller that 
this might be troublesome for a be- 
ginner, so he suggested that ir 
making the first net we use the 
ordinary method as found in most 
commercial landing nets. You will 
remember that in beginning each 
knot, the needle is passed through 
the first bight to the right in the 
preceding row. All that is necessary 
now is to skip one bight and pass 
the needle through the second one 
all the way around one row of 
meshes. Make a row like this every 
three or four circuits, with normal 
rows between, and you will 
have formed the bottom quite auto 
matically. And finally, when the open- 
ing is very small, either bind the last 
row of meshes to a bone or metal ring 
as in the picture, or draw them closed 
with a draw string. 

All that’s left is to cut away the grom 
met rope at the top and string thoss 
loops you made in the starting cord ont 
the metal net hoop. 

Moreover, now that you know thé 
weaver’s knot, you can repair old net 
with ease, so long as the cord isn't 
rotted. Simply cut away the tag ends of 
the broken strand and tie in a new bit 
of cord above and below the knots be 
tween which the broken cord formerly 
ran. Your net’s ready for business! 
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ONG ago the last production line stopped on 

Evinrude’s peacetime products . . . so that the 
skill of every worker, the output of every ma- 
chine, could be wholly centered on the war effort. 
Many vital products are included in Evinrude’s 
soaring “volume for Victory”... and it is no secret 
that outboards are among them! We are frankly 
glad of that. With 33 years of experience to aid 
us, the job of building fine motors for all of Uncle 
Sam’s services is obviously “right down our alley.” 
We're giving the job all we’ve got .. . in research, 
engineering, manufacture. And after Victory the 





Evinrudes you again can buy 
will be the finer for it . .. in 
every feature and detail, worthy 
offspring of a fighting breed! 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 


4980 N. 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Evinrude Motors of Canada 























Peterboro, Canada 
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An excellent iron sight for fast shooting is 
a peep close to the eye, like that shown here 


COVEY of quail bursts from the 
high stubble and heads for the 
jack oaks a hundred yards or so 
away. To the hunter on the left 

they come up with tremendous speed. 
Frantically he tries to follow them, but 
he cannot, and in desperation he fires 
twice without getting so much as a 
feather. His companion, on the other 
hand, seems to have plenty of time. His 
gun flashes to his shoulder. He picks out 
one boring straight away and lets him 
have it. Then he swings with another 
that is quartering and presses the trig- 
ger again. 

It’s the same eovey. Yet to the first 
hunter the birds seem to move with the 
speed of light. He feels he must hurry, 
hurry, hurry! To the other hunter they 
have gone rather slowly, and if he had 
been using a pump or an automatic in- 
stead of his double, he could have got 
another. 

All of which brings up a common 
phenomenon which any experienced shot 
has noticed, if he will only think back 
the ability of the trained human eye to 
slow down moving objects. Yet, common 
though that phenomenon is, I have never 
seen anything written about it. Those 
who shoot at moving objects with rifle 
or scattergun notice it and comment on 
it, but scribes appear to consider it poor 
copy. ' 

There is nothing in the world so 
“elastic” as intervals of time, including 
those intervals between the instant a 
man makes up his mind to shoot and 
when he actually gets his shot off. In 
one way or other, all of us have noticed 
this characteristic of time. A leisure 
hour spent in the company of a con- 
genial friend or a pretty and charming 
woman speeds on winged feet. An hour 
with a bore seems never to end. 

In the applications which concern us, 
the skillful athlete of any sort can so 
stretch a fraction of a second that he 
has ample time to accomplish a feat 
which would take a less talented man 
several times as long to do. The great 
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shortstop comes in on a fast grounder, 
takes it without a hitch, and with un- 
interrupted motion makes his throw to 
first. The first-rate tennis player can 
shoot his racket in front of a smash and 
put it away for a placement. The fighter 
sees a right hook coming at him, judges 
it, ducks a few inches, and lets it whistle 
harmlessly past. 

And so it is with shooting at moving 
or flying objects and game. The good 
shot makes his shooting seem easy, be- 
cause to him it is easy. And it is easy 
because the coordination of his trained 
eyes and muscles apparently slows down 
the things he shoots at, and he has the 
feeling that he has all the time in the 
world and that he has no need to hurry. 
In other words, he splits the second. 

The first time I shot a round of skeet, 
those clay saucers went so fast that it 
seemed incredible that a man could get 
his gun to his shoulder, swing, and fire 
before they were out of range. Yet in a 
few rounds they seemed to be traveling 
at only about one fourth their former 
rate of speed. Furthermore they seemed 
larger. As a friend of mine put it: 
“When I first started shooting, those 
things looked like aspirin tablets travel- 
ing at 500 mi. an hour. Now they look 
as big as dinner plates and they seem to 
float!” 
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That strikes me as being a most ex- 
cellent way of summing this whole phe- 
nomenon up. From the time he had 
taken skeet up until he had got good at 
it, my friend had split the second into 
smaller and smaller intervals, until 1/50 
of a second was apparently as long to 
him as 1/5 had previously been. 

The good shot on running or flying 
game deals in these small fractions of 
a second, and it is the ability to use them 
that makes him a good shot. Let us take 
a concrete example c” this second-split- 
ting. A few days before I wrote this, a 
friend of mine, my oldest boy, and I 
were out hunting jack rabbits. The kid 
yelled that one was running toward me. 
I could just see its ears above foot-high 
burro brush and saw that it would pass 
an opening about 50 yd. from me. As it 
hit the opening I swung with it and 
pressed the trigger just as the lateral 
cross hair went past its chest. I heard 
the plop of the high-speed Lovell 2-R 
bullet strike the rabbit, and when I 
walked over there the jack was dead be- 
hind the bush where his momentum had 
carried him. 

If we assume that the rabbit was run- 
ning at approximately full speed, which 
I doubt, it means that he was traveling 
at about 30 mi. an hour or 54 ft. a sec- 
ond. The shot was taken, then, in 1/5 of 
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Skeet is excellent training for speed—its targets travel from the trap at 65 miles an hour 
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LEADING THE TARGET... To hit 


a moving target you must shoot in front 
of it—“lead”’ it. If it is swinging up- 
ward, you shoot ahead and slightly 
above...if swinging downward, ahead 
and somewhat below. The hunting ex- 
perience of men now in military serv- 
ice, trained in hitting fast-moving tar- 
gets, is paying big dividends. 
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: | “Here’s wh 
My Hunting Pays Off” 
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1g OW fortunate that America now has Winchester Super Speed shells, with short 
- the help of tens of thousands of men shot string, and the stopping power of 
o ’ 


who were already good wing shots before Silvertip cartridges. 
they entered the service. Now their shoot- 


ing experience, the fast mental calcula-e Today war has called Winchester to the 
tions and complete co-ordination devel- colors and the production of military arms 
oped in upland gamecoverandintheduck and ammunition completely occupies the 
blinds, really pays off! full capacity of the huge Winchester plant. 


Yesterday these men knew the depend- But tomorrow, when the enemy is beaten, 
able, game-getting qualities of Winchester inal adequate supply of your favorite 
' Leader and Ranger shotshells, the long Winchester shells and cartridges will 
range, hard-hitting effectiveness of again be available. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Division of Western Cartridge Company 


IMPORTANT Winchester pioneered the “Lever-Action” Rifle—Rugged 
Limited supplies of and dependable, a favorite with hunters and pioneers, 
Winchester shot- the Winchester “‘Lever-Action”’ played a large part in 

| shells and cartridges the winning of the American West. The millionth 
are still obtainable. Winchester '94, the popular smokeless powder de- 
See your dealer. scendant of the original Winchester “Lever-Action,’ 
was presented to President Calvin Coolidge and since 

then many more thousands have gone into service. 
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“On Guard for America Since 1866” 
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This Weaver |X ‘scope, designed for shotguns, 
makes a man aim correctly as well as quickly 


a second. Assuming that he was going 
at about half-throttle, or 15 mi. an hour, 
the shot was taken in slightly less than 
% second. Yet, as is almost always the 
case when I hit them, it seemed that I 
had plenty of time. 

I am only a common, or garden, va- 
riety of running-game shot. What a 
really good one can do is a thing to 
amaze. One man—who is by far the best 
I have ever seen—killed 22 running 
jacks in 40 shots one morning, taking 
all up to 125 yd. or so. I managed to get 
five. My mouth was open so much from 
watching him that when we got back to 
the car it was full of gnats. For the sak 
of those who think 'scopes are slow, let 
it be said that my fast-shooting friend 
was using a 330 Weaver ‘scope, and, of 
all things, a rifle with a set trigger, 
which every well-informed gun nut 
knows isn’t worth a darn for running 
shots. 

The ace skeet shot works in very small 
fractions of a second too. A target leaves 
the trap house at an initial velocity of 
about 65 mi. an hour. When the fastest 
skeet shot I know feels full of vim and 
vinegar, he likes to astound his friends 
by breaking the birds 10 ft. out of the 
trap houses. I said 10 ft.! Let’s figure that 
out. According to my one-cylinder arith- 
metic, this fancy shooter slams his gun to 
his shoulder, picks up the speeding tar- 
get, swings past it, and breaks it, all in 
about 1/10 second! 

This hombre is a gifted man. His 
coordination of eye and muscle is excel- 
lent, he has shot a lot of skeet, and he 
grew up in Mississippi, where he shot 
bobwhite quail all his life. As remark- 
able as his shooting is, he has had the 
ideal training for splitting the second. 

The speed which is so absolutely es- 
sential in the game of skeet, by the way, 
makes it the best training I have ever 
seen for any sort of flying or running 
game, because it helps the sportsman 
bring about that phenomenon of ap- 
parently slowing down what he is shoot- 
ing at. 

Still, no man has lived who.shoots in 
top form all the time. To the best of 
them comes a day when they just can’t 
seem to hit the way they usually do. In 
skeet the kibitizers say that the shoot- 
er’s “timing” is off. In many sports they 
say the athlete’s “eye” is off, that he is 
not “seeing them.” 

Years ago a major-league batting star 
expressed it to me this way: “When I’m 
hot,” he said, “when I’m hitting better 
than .300, it seems like the pitcher is 
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standing back there at second base and 
throwing basketballs. No matter what 
those guys throw they seem to float up 
at me as big as houses, and I know I can 
whale the cover off of them. Then when 
I go into a slump, it looks like those 
pitchers are standing about 15 ft. in 
front of the plate throwing golf balls.” 

So it goes. 

All of us have seen the times when we 
could hardly miss, when the fastest- 
moving bird gave us plenty of time. And, 
sadly enough, we've all seen t:mes when 
the birds flew twice as fast as usual, 
when bucks traveled like lightning, 
when we had a hard time hitting any- 
thing. 

What is wrong? Maybe we're worried 
about something. Maybe those four high- 
balls the previous night did us no good. 
But whatever the reason, this mysteri- 
ous gift of splitting the second has de- 
serted us—and we shoot like dubs! 


NOTES ON 
DU PONT NO. 4350 


®One of the most interesting powder 
developments in the history of nitro- 
cellulose powders is du Pont’s great No. 
4350, which we have mentioned a couple 
of times in these columns, but about 
which very little dope has appeared. 
Very little, for example, in Phil Sharpe’s 
“Complete Guide to Handloading” and 
none at all in the newest Belding & Mull 
and Ideal Handbooks. 

A good many handloaders have not 
understood the extremely progressive 
character of the powder, and have, as a 
consequence, used it where it should not 
be used at all. Loading it with light bul- 
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The feats of the aerial shot are difficult— 
until you've learned how to "stretch" time 





lets in cases with gently sloping shoul- 
ders, they have wasted a ton or so of it 
when older powders would have worked 
better, and have produced muzzle blasts 
which would knock the ears off a brass 
monkey. 

Curious powder, this No. 4350. It needs 
either a long, heavy bullet or a very 
sharp shoulder to burn efficiently. Used 
with light and medium bullets it is less 
efficient than some of the older powders, 
such as No. 4320, No. 4064, or HiVel No. 





Left to right: 3'/2-in. Magnum 10; standard 2%- 
in. 12; and 2-in. 12, made for foreign guns 


2. For example, it takes 57 gr. of No. 
4350 to produce the same muzzle velocity 
with the 130-gr. bullet in the .270 as is 
produced by 50 gr. of No. 4064 or 52 gr. 
of No. 4320. But load a long, heavy bul- 
let and watch the new powder do its 
stuff. With HiVel No. 2, the maximum 
velocity which can be given the 150-gr. 
.270 bullet is 2,690 ft. a second, with an 
absolute top pressure of 55,000 lb. On 
the other hand, with the same bullet, a 
charge of 54 gr. of No. 4350 delivers the 
astounding velocity of 2,960, and even 
pushes the long, heavy 160-gr. Barnes 
.270 bullet along at 2,800! 

With the .30/06 the 180-gr. is too light 
to burn No. 4350 efficiently. It takes 56 
gr. of the new powder to produce the 
same 2,700 ft.-a-second velocity which 
50 gr. of No. 4064 will turn up. Yet put 
a 220-gr. bullet in the .30/06 and the 
powder does its stuff, driving the heavy 
bullet almost as fast as it does the 
lighter 180-gr. On the other hand, the 
abrupt shoulder of the 30 Newton case 
uses No. 4350 efficiently, even with the 
lighter bullets, and 70 gr. of the powder 
drive the 172-gr. bullet at the tremendous 
speed of 3,200. The .250/3000 Savage is 
another cartridge which, because of its 
abrupt shoulder, handles the new pow- 
der efficiently, and with No. 4350 the 100- 
gr. bullet—which can only be given 2,750 
with No. 4064—can be boosted to 2,900, 
or the velocity of the .257 with No. 4350. 

With the long, mean-looking 125-gr. 
Barnes spitzer bullet, the .257 can be 
given a velocity of 2,900 by using the 
new powder—more than 250 ft. a second 
faster than the standard factory loading 
with the lighter 117-gr. bullet. 

So far as the dope comes to light, the 
handloader is wasting his time with No 
4350 and any bullets weighing less than 
200 gr. in the .30/06 and .300 H. & H., 
anything weighing less than 117 gr. in 
the .257, and less than 150 gr. in the .270, 
and anything less than 63 gr. in the .22 
Varminter and the .220 Swift. A friend 
of mine has done a lot of loading with 
heavy bullets and No. 4350 in the 
Varminter. Accuracy is magnificent, and 
he has evolved the theory that the gentle 
acceleration of the powder causes less 
bullet deformation than does any other 
existing powder. Maybe so. Velocities? 
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Darned if I know. Haven’t been chrono- 
graphed, and I’m a guy who has little 
faith in estimated velocities, as I’ve seen 
too many eggs laid when the chrono- 
graph did its stuff. 


SHOTGUN CHAMBERS 


® Once upon a time we knew a lad with 
a yen for pretty toys called shotguns, 
which he collected as some collect dia- 
monds, old jade, and whatnot. Anyway, 
this character wandered into a sporting- 
goods store one day and discovered in 
the secondhand rack a vedy, vedy love- 
lay British fowling piece. It was a 
12 gauge, with a finely finished and 
checkered European-walnut stock and 
exquisite engraving. All in all, it was 
quite a thing to look upon. Furthermore, 
this fowling piece handled like greased 
lightning, as it weighed just a hair under 
6 lb. 

So our hero looked upon that gun with 
greedy and possessive eyes, made some 
swift mental calcuiations, and decided 
that by making a few fake entries in the 
checkbook, and otherwise foxing the 
little woman, he could own it. 

The transaction came about and our 
hero acquired the gun for something 
like $200. (It had cost 2% times that in 
England.) Finding an accomplice, he 
went out into a pasture with the gun, a 
box of American shells, and a hand 
trap. He shot that gun just once, for 
those beautiful paper-thin barrels blew 
out just forward of the chamber. 

The sad fact was this: The expensive 
English gun was chambered, not for the 


2% or 2%4-in. American 12 gauge shells, | 


but for the much shorter British shells. 
The gun was built to handle not 3 to 
3°; drams of powder and from 1 to 1% 
oz. of shot, like the standard American 
gun, but a load more like that of the 28 
or the .410—*; oz. of shot backed by 2%4 
drams. British guns made for export to 
the American market have standard 
American chambers and are built to 
handle American loads, which run stiffer 
than the British; but British “game 
guns” made for the home market are 
usually chambered for shorter, less- 
powerful shells. The British, by the way, 
have always been great believers in the 
12 gauge, and have never gone in so 
heavily for the 16’s and 20’s as have 
Americans. Instead of choosing a 20 
gauge, the British upland gunner will 
pick a 12 that has the weight of a 20 
and throws a 20 gauge charge of shot. 
On the other hand, the British also build 
heavy and powerful “wildfowl”’ guns 
which throw as much lead as standard 
and even Magnum 12’s. 

Not many of these short-chambered 
British guns are floating around, but 
there are some, and every now and then 
one gets blown up by fodder for which 
it was never intended. There are also 
similar Belgian and German shotguns. 

Closer to home are the many .410’s 
chambered for the 2%-in. shell. They 
are designed for the old 
load and not for the much more power- 
ful 3-in. .410 shell, using % oz. of shot, 
which came out around 10 years ago 
and which made the .410 a practical up- 
land-game gun. The same goes for the 
20 gauge guns chambered for the 2%-in. 
shell and fired with the newer 2%-in. 
hulls. If my memory serves me correct- 
ly, guns in 20 gauge, with 2%-in. cham- 
bers, were being built as late as 12 or 
15 years ago, and there must be tens of 
thousands of them in this country. 

There are a lot of jokers in this cham- 


ber business. The worst is that too-long | 


shells will slip easily into too-short cham- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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For its ancestry of hardy pioneers who 
cultivated the art of good marksmanship 
and, by its aid, opened a vast wilderness 
to law, order and opportunity. 

And for the great body of sportsmen, 
hunters and target shooters who since 
have strengthened this tradition of famil- 
iarity with arms and straight shooting, so 
essential to the nation at war. 

Deeply rooted in this phase of American 
life, Stevens takes pride in the fact that the 
accuracy and dependability of its sport- 
ing arms have earned the endorsement 
of such a vast army of those sportsmen. 





And for the fact that its technical skill 
and facilities were immediately available 
to our nation in need and are found so 
useful now in producing arms for the 
winning of a great war. 

Supply of Stevens sporting arms today 
naturally is limited. But time will bring 
victorious peace, and with it abundant 
Stevens rifles and shotguns bearing new 
developments for the further improve- 
ment of shooting for sport in America. 

J. Stevens Arms Company 
Division of Savage Arms Corporation 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Haw-Haw-Haw, Laughed the Little Crows 


crow that was sitting on a stump, held 
over him generously, and squeezed the 
trigger. For a moment the bird didn’t 
move, and I jumped to my feet with a 
half-smothered yell of elation. Now let 
Joe ask me if I had got anything! But it 
was too good to be true. After a moment 
the crow, startled but in no way hurt, 
got up and flew rapidly after the rest of 
the flock. 

I didn’t care very much, however. Just 
let them hang around till I got some 
dull-colored clothing, and then we'd see! 

Joe, the pal, called up again that night. 
“Get any crows today?” 

“How many’d you get?” 

“The three of us got fourteen. Come 
on over and I'll show you how. How 
many did you get?” 

“Just wait till I go next time,” I 
promised. I told him my plan about the 
clothes. 

“That’s what I call taking an unfair 
advantage,” Joe said, sarcastically. “By 
the way, you aren't using your little .22 
rimfire on them, are you?” 

“Sure. Why not?” 

“Why, that’s no good over 100 yards. 
What you need is a .22 Hornet. Why, I’ve 
got woodchucks with mine up to 180. You 
have to get right on top of them to hit 
them with that gun you've got.” 

“That's all right,” I replied loftily. “It 
requires more skill to get close to them.” 

Something halfway between an oath 
and a gargle came over the wire; then 
he hung up. 


HAT night I dreamed pleasantly of 

what I was going to do to the crows 
the next day. The dream was very re- 
alistic, and I was just in the midst of 
picking off my ten-thousandth crow at 
a good 300 yards, while black carcasses 
piled up around me faster than they 
could be cleared away, and the few ter- 
rified survivors wheeled about overhead, 
cawing frantically—when I woke up. But 
as I struggled to consciousness and the 
dream faded, part of it kept right on 
going. It was the cawing of the crows, 
and it sounded as though it were coming 
from my backyard! 

After a startled moment, I got out of 
bed and trotted over to the window to 
see what was happening. The sight that 
filled my eyes was blood-chilling. There 
was a flock of crows in my corn patch! 

For a few seconds I watched them 
stupidly, in half-uncomprehending hor- 
ror; then a cold, savage fury came over 
me. My rifle was down in the basement, 
but in the closet rested my uncle’s 12 
gauge automatic shotgun, which he had 
left at the house a couple of days before. 
Quickly I got the gun, shoved five duck 
shells into it, pulled on my pants and 
shoes, and rushed outside. I reached the 
patch just in time to see the last of the 
crows streaking for the woods, 200 yards 
away, and to hear their farewell cries of 
mocking derision. 

I stopped swearing only when I heard 
the unpleasant sound of enamel grinding 
off my teeth; then, saying the rest of it 
under my breath, I settled down to an 
inspection of my corn. The crows must 
have started long before, for about two 
thirds of the entire patch was ruined. I 
returned silently to the house. There I 
donned my khaki clothing, ate a hasty 
breakfast, picked up my rifle, and start- 
ed in pursuit. 

Up till now I hadn't had any personal 
grievance against the birds; I'd merely 
hunted them as I would any other kind 
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(Continued from page 40) 


of game. Now that was all changed. I 
shifted the rifle to the crook of my arm 
and spat determinedly through my teeth. 
By gosh, when it came to coming around 
in the morning and ruining a man’s 
garden before he got out of bed—well, 
there'd be a different story to tell Joe 
this time, by gosh! 

I heard the now-familiar cawing of 
crows as I approached the first field, and 
I grinned coldly. The dew of early morn- 
ing brought to my nostrils the heavy 
perfume of wild flowers and the damp, 
sweet smell of the woods, but I paid 
them no heed. Robins and song spar- 
rows greeted the new day with sparkling 
melody, but I was deaf to their music. 
I was after blood, and the prospect of 
getting it soon filled me with a fierce, 
surging warmth.... 

Four hours later, I slouched my weary 
way homeward, very much angry and 
very much disgusted. I had made four 
stalks since morning, and not once had 
I been able to come anywhere near a 
crow. In some mysterious way, they had 
always been able to sense my approach, 
and had flown saucily away. With each 
succeeding failure, I had grown more 
bitter and disgusted, till now I felt that 
I never wanted to hear the word “crow” 
again. 

After dinner, I went up in the attic to 
look for a trowel to fix up my corn with. 
As I was looking around, I saw some 
kind of large, stuffed bird tucked away 
in back of an old trunk. I crawled in and 
brought it out for a closer look. It was 
a big stuffed owl. One of its glass eyes 
had fallen out, and a few of the feathers 
were starting to follow suit, but it still 
retained the fierce, angry semblance of 
its original self. 

“This would be just the thing for Joe,” 
I mused, but a better idea suddenly came 
to me. Joe would laugh and say “I told 
you so,” but there was a limit to sports- 
manship. Did the crows play fair? I 
brought the owl downstairs, then rustled 
up some shotgun shells. About half an 
hour later, I was grimly heading for the 
woods again, a burlap bag slung over 


my shoulder and my uncle’s automatic 
shotgun in my hand. 

I found a tall, dead tree such as Joe 
had described, climbed it, and tied the 
stuffed owl on a branch where it could 
be plainly seen. Then I hid in some near- 
by bushes, loaded up the shotgun with 
long-range chilled 4’s, brought out the 
crow call, and settled down to serious 
business. 


NFORTUNATELY, learning crow talk 

was something I'd neglected, and I 
blew on the call for about ten minutes 
without hearing any response. I was just 
about to give it up as a bad job when I 
heard a single crow far away, who 
seemed to be interested or at least 
curious at my efforts. Hopefully I let out 
a whole blast of caws, but heard no 
further answer. I hunched dejectedly in 
the bushes and tossed the call aside. 

“Caw, caw, caw!” 

A whole flock of them, and they sound- 
ed as though they were heading right 
this way! Quickly I hid again, and 
brought the call to my lips, blew it a 
couple of times persuadingly, then sank 
back, hoping. Suddenly I caught a 
glimpse of one, heading my way! Nearer 
and nearer he came, and I found myself 
trembling with excitement. I ducked 
down farther in the bushes and slipped 
off the safety. And the crow caught sight 
of the owl! He let out an excited squawk. 
He was already within range, but I 
didn’t dare to fire for fear of scaring off 
the rest. A few seconds later, however, 
the whole flock was milling wildly over- 
head, clamoring furiously and darting 
belligerently for the decoy. 

Cautiously—oh, so cautiously—I 
brought the gun to my shoulder and 
sighted at a pair that were hovering 
just overhead. For a moment a fit of 
trembling overcame me, and the gun 
wobbled wildly, then I grew steady again 
and squeezed the trigger. At the roar of 
the big gun, both crows collapsed in the 
air and came tumbling down. I found 
myself yelling exultantly as I swung to 
cover another. Blam! The third crow 





TALL show 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to originality; he's 
passing it along only because he enjoyed it and thinks others will too 


T WAS the first trip the two boys had 


ever made into moose country. They 

were on Isle Royale, up in Lake Su- 
perior, fishing one of the inland lakes 
from their canoe, and they got pretty ex- 
cited when they saw a big cow moose 
swimming across the lake. 

They unlimbered their cameras and 
took after her. They overhauled her 
and made what pictures they wanted 
and then one of them suggested a tow. 
They made a running knot in the canoe 
painter and dropped it over her head 
and sat back to enjoy a free ride. 

Everything was rosy until the cow 
got the best of them and swung in 
toward shoal water off the end of a 
point. Her feet grounded and the boys 
saw they were in for trouble. There was 
only one thing to do, so they did it. 











They dived out of the canoe and let he! 
go. She hit the shore and disappeared 
into the timber. 

The boys went back to that same lake 
a year later and camped for a week 
They were coming down a moose trail 
one afternoon when they heard som¢ 
thing approaching. They dodged into 
the brush and waited, and down the trail 
came a big, gaunt cow moose. 

Their eyes almost popped out of their 
heads when they saw a loop of rop* 
around her neck. It was the same moose 
and she had carried the rope a whole 
year. 

She came on around a bend and the 
boys could see 10 or 12 ft. of rope trailing 
after her. On the end of the rope was 
their canoe ... with a moose calf riding 
on the front seat!—Ben East. 
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‘said, as I pressed the trigger. 





went into a tail spin, and a fierce warmth 
went surging through me. 

I looked grimly around to cover any 
that might be thinking of getting away. 
Two, about forty yards away, were start- 
ing to do just that, but as they got in 
each other’s way in their confusion, I 
swung the gun around and aimed. 
“That’s for the corn you pulled up,” I 
Both of 
them abruptly ceased beating their 
wings and, uttering a single, strangled 
“caw,” came tumbling down some dis- 





tance away. 

Out of the corner of my eye I caught 
sight of another, braver than the rest, 
setting his wings for a dive at the owl. 
I grinned coldly; the next charge of shot | 
intercepted him a couple of yards from | 
his goal. By now most of the remaining | 
crows were in flight, but way up high | 
there was still one hanging uncertainly | 
in the air, almost directly overhead. 1 | 
never expected to reach him, but I cut 
loose anyhow. At the report, he simply 
folded up, to land with a hearty eee | 
fifteen yards away. 

I rose uncertainly from my hiding | 
place. All the action had taken place in 
thirty seconds or so, but it seemed much 
longer to me. I collected the seven dead 
crows and strung them on a branch, 
then I sat down on a stump, lit my pipe, 
and feasted my eyes on them. From 
afar I heard the faint cawing of a crow, 
but it had a touch of alarm in it, rather 
than derision. I thumbed my nose in its 
general direction. I was master of the 
crow world—with a shotgun. 

But some day I’m going to take my 
rifle, don my khaki clothing, and go 
stalking them again. Up till now I’ve 
been unsuccessful, I'll admit, but some 
day 

It’s the determination in me! 


Rabbit Fur Shortage 


ILD rabbits have come to the front 
because of wartime needs. There is 
a shortage of pelts, used in the manu- 
facture of felt hats, owing to marked | 
curtailment in rabbit-skin imports. Fur- 
thermore, the fur trade, by its demands 





for rabbit skins to make fur coats 
and trim cloth coats, has further 
reduced the hatters’ supplies of fur for 
felt. 


The War Production Board, U. S. Fish | 
and Wildlife Service, and the felt-hat | 
industry plan to stimulate the taking of 
American wild rabbits. It is believed 
that many such could be obtained if 
hunters and farmers received sufficient 
money for the work involved in taking, 
skinning, and curing the pelts. It is 
said that even if the hat industry could 
not absorb the pelts, there still would be 
no danger of lack of market. Price ceil- 
ings act as a bar on speculation. 

The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
recommends the following treatment of 
pelts: While still warm, skins to be 
cured should be placed flesh side out, the 
fore part over the narrow end of wire 
or board formers or shapers, using care 
to avoid wrinkles. The so-called “stretch- 
er” should not be used to stretch the 


skin; this weakens it and opens the 
hair. 
Pelts should be examined the day 


after skinning to see that the edges are 
drying flat and the skin of the front legs 
is straightened out. Rabbit skins should 
not be dried in the sun or by artificial 
heat, and should be hung where air 
circulates freely. Dry pelts thoroughly 
before packing, and do not use salt to| 
cure the skins. If they are to be kept | 
any length of time in warm weather, | 
they should be sprinkled with naphtha 
flakes, | 
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Right now, more thousands than ever 
want a Mossberg .22—the military type 
sporting rifle—because in these stirring 
times they feel the natural American 
urge to have and use a gun. 


We cannot supply that demand. Our 
efforts and facilities are 100% on War 
Production. 


So we respectfully make this sugges- 
tion to owners of .22 cal. rifles of all 
makes: “Share your rifle with your 
neighbor. Explain the rules of safety. 
Show him how to handle and operate 
a rifle, how to “draw a bead” on the 
target. Let him experience the thrill of 
shooting. Use ammunition sparingly, 
and share the expense. You'll be mak- 
ing a real contribution to the war effort 

. for a nation of marksmen is un- 
conquerable!”’ 

To every owner who agrees to share 
his rifle—regardless of the make of the 
rifle—we will send, absolutely free, an 
authoritative, illustrated booklet “The 





Manufacturers, in normal times, of .22 cal RIFLES « SHOT- 
GUNS + TELESCOPE SIGHTS » TARGO GUNS and Equipment 


... HELP MAKE AMERICA NOW, AS IN 2 SGHioaE 
THE PAST, A NATION OF MARKSMEN! Bee 


of .22 cal. rifles can help win the war- 


~ 
4 
Guidebook to Rifle 
Marksmanship.” Pre- on 
pared by the National Rifle Ass’n. a 


America—every shooter will want it! 
JOIN A GUN CLUB, 


OR START YOUR OWN 


The National Rifle 
Association Cooperates 





CLS. ou, 
we 


To every owner of a gun and to every patriot 
—another suggestion. Right now is the time 
to apply for membership in the Rifle or Gun 
You'll find the 
members are the nicest, friendliest folks in 


Club in your community. 


And, though small arms ammunition 
may be scarce, reasonable quantities are avail- 


town, 


able to such recognized clubs. Or, start your 
own shooting club. We will supply free, 
through The National Rifle Association, a 
helpful and interesting book on how to 
establish and conduct such a club. 


©. F. Mossberg and Sons, Inc. 26012 St. John St. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Sirs: I 
will invite neighbor 
Please send n opy _ot 
Rifle Marks to Ba 4, 

l send me the N. R. A. booklet on howr7 

ze and conduct a shooting club. L. 


agree to ‘‘Share my .22 cal. rifle’’ and 
to shoot with me.. 
‘‘The Guidebook to 
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WEAWIEIR 


Scopes and Chokes are 
Still Available 


@All out for war work at the Weaver 
plant these days... but your dealer 
still has exactly the Weaver Scope 
or Choke you are looking for. If he 
doesn’t, he can get it or write to us. 


the Weaver Scope 





















Weaver Scopes 
$5.50 to $41.80 


yO including federal tax 
@ There's a Weaver Scope that will 


fit your rifle ... and fit the kind of 
shooting you enjoy. You'll find the Weaver 





Scope sturdy, accurate, light in weight, with in- 
ternal adjustments for windage and elevation. 


the Weaver-Choke 





@ The Weaver-Choke won't change the balance 
of your favorite shotgun ... but it will change 
its shooting performance by giving you six in- 
terchangeable choke tubes to choose from. It 
makes your gun an all-purpose gun, usable for 
skeet, quail, dove, rabbits, and long range ducks. 
Ask your dealer for a Weaver-Choke now. 
Price with any two choke tubes, $9.75 


Write Dept. 6 for illustrated folder. 


W.R. WEAVER a PANY 
Paso, Jexad, 


Minute Man GUN BLUE 


WEAVER SCOPES AND ee 


WOT A PAINT—NOT A LACQUER 
MAGIC COLD CHEMICAL * 
Restores finish on 5 Guns. S 
No eatin ! Can't injure 
steel simple process. 
Takes minute 

ET ‘ree dle scriptive 

circul 





NEW METHOD MFG. CO. 
Geox OM 120, New Methed Bidg.. 8 











CLEANS FIREARMS! 


The fact that thousands of army 
crack shots now use Fiendoil attests 
to its effectiveness. Used on firearms 
Fiendoil cleans, removes primer, pow- 
der and metal fouling —gives full pro 
tection in a single operation 0c in 
2'4 oz. Cans—or in Bottles at Sports 
Stores 


etl 


e 
NATION 


C14 
Fiendoil has been awarded Outdoor 


Life’s Victory Citation Certificate for 
War Production Effort. 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE 


BALTIMORE 


60 






INSTANT “BLUE STEEL” GUN FINISH 














(Continued from page 57) 

bers because chambers are made to take 
the shell after it has been uncrimped by 
firing. A 2%-in. shell of the Super-X, 
Nitro Express variety, measures loaded 
and unfired not 2% in. but about 2% in. 
It will consequently slip easily into a 
2%-in. chamber; but when it is fired the 
portion which forms the crimp unwinds 
into the barrel and causes much higher 
pressures. 

If you have a foreign gun, then, either 
measure the chambers yourself or have 
it done by a gunsmith before you shoot 
anything your heart desires in it. If you 
have an old 20 or .410 and aren’t just 
sure how it is chambered, do the same. 
Furthermore, don’t try to stuff shells of 
the Magnum variety into guns not 
chambered for them. Don’t try the 3-in. 
Magnum 12 gauge shells in anything but 
Magnum 12’s, for example, or the 2%4-in. 
Magnum 16’s in an old 16 with 29/16-in. 
chambers. I have never tried stuffing 
a 3%-in. Magnum 10 gauge shell into a 
standard 10 with 2%-in. chambers, and 

doubt that it could be done; but if it 
could be, it would be bad business! 

Know how that gun of yours is cham- 
bered, then, and don’t strain it! New 
barrels are hard to get! You can shoot 
shorter shells in longer chambers with 
perfect safety, and the only effect is to 
|open up the patterns a little, maybe 5 
percent on the average; but shooting 
|long shells in short chambers simply 
isn’t safe! 





SHORT SHOTS 


| ® Hey, cartridges and bullets are not one 
|and the same thing! A bullet is just one 
| part of the cartridge. Other parts are 
the brass case which holds everything 
together and confines the burning of the 
powder, the primer which sets off the 
powder charge, and the powder charge 
itself. Yet many people say “bullets” 
when they mean “cartridges” and in- 
terpret the word bullet to mean car- 
tridge. I found that out when I wrote a 
piece on the .257 Roberts cartridge and 
rifle some months back. I said that the 
cartridge was a reloader’s delight and 
| would efficiently handle bullets made for 


——|the .25/20, .25/35, .25/3000, .25 Reming- 


'ton, and so on. A number of readers 
bought .257 rifles on account of that, and 
then tried to shoot .25/20, .25/35, and 
.250/3000 cartridges in them. Of course, 
they couldn’t do it. As for shotgun fod- 
| der, for some reason the assembly of 
brass-and-paper case, shot charge, pow- 
der, primer, and wads is not called a 
cartridge very often. Instead it’s known 
as a shell. And speaking of car- 
tridge cases, save yours and sell them 
to the junk man if you don’t reload, 
even empty .22 cases. Brass is short and 
badly needed in the war effort. In fact, 
copper and zinc are so scarce that both 
cases and bullet jackets we hear, are 
now being made of steel, something 
which the Germans have long done but 
which we, because of our superior nat- 
ural resources, have not had to do... 
J. R. Buhmiller, barrel maker and in- 
ventor of the famous Bull Pup, writes 
that he has barrel steel for “several 
months.” He is tooled up for the .22 
Long Rifle, the Hornet, Lovell, and 
Swift, the .257 Roberts, and the .30/06. 
He lives in Eureka, Montana, and he 
charges $30 a barrel, fitted and blued. 
. Word comes through that the latest 
M-2 cartridges for the Garand have been 
hopped up to a velocity comparable to 
the best 150-gr. .30/06 hunting loads, or 
to something more than 2,900 ft. a sec- 
ond. That makes four changes in bal- 
listics for the 1906 cartridge. The first 
loading used a 150-gr. flat-base spitzer 


bullet at a velocity of 2,700, and pres- 


sures, with then-existing powder, of 
about 50,000 lb. We fought the first 
World War with that load, which, be- 
cause of the cupro-nickel jacket was a 
wonder to metal-foul barrels. The M-1, 
which came out during the 1920's, used a 
172-gr. boattail bullet with a stiff core 
and a gilding-metal jacket at a velocity 
of around 2,600 and with pressures of 
50,000 lb. The boattail bullet was hard 
on barrels, but it was superior for long- 
range machine-gun barrages. However, 
it was evidently a bit hot for the early 
Garands, since the M-2, as first brought 
out, dropped back to original .30-1906 
ballistics of 150 gr. bullet at 2,700 ft. a 
second. This time, with modern pow- 
der, the pressure was 38,000 lb. The im- 
proved M-2 hops up the same bullet to 
the old figure of 50,000 lb. pressure, but 
somewhat more than 2,900 ft. a second, 
or where the commercial loading com- 
panies put the .30/06 sporting stuff back 
about 1921 with No. 17% powder. 
Big-game hunters who have noticed 
that very often the mushroomed bullet 
is found just under the hide of the dead 
animal on the far side will be interested 
in this one. Friend of mine, some years 
ago, was just about to draw down on an 
elk that walked out in front of him 
about 20 yd. away when he heard the 
crack of a bullet coming toward him 
and saw the hide of the elk stretch out 
2 ft. in his direction. Darndest thing, 
he says, he ever saw. When the man who 
had shot the elk came over, he helped 
him dress and skin it and he found the 
bullet right where the hide had made 
that terrific bulge. Sounds reasonable. 
Hide is tough and elastic and an almost- 
spent bullet would indeed bulge it.— 
Jack O’Connor. 





Shooters’ Problems | 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 


you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail | 








Too Much Gun 


Question: The Browning 12 gauge shotgun 
which I plan to buy has a 30-in. barrel, ribbed, 
and is full choke. It seems easy to handle and 
sight. However, I have done little shotgun 
shooting and I have been thinking of ordering 
a barrel 2 in. shorter an@ with modified choke 
I will hunt pheasants and ducks.—R. M., Mich. 


Since you haven’t done much shot- 
gun shooting, I think you have a little too 
much gun there. A full choke is made for an 
expert and should be used only for long-range 
wildfowl shooting. For most upland game, and 
even for most ducks, you ought to have a shorter 
barrel and less choke. Why not have the barrel 
cut to 26 in. and a variable-choke device in- 
stalled, Cutts Comp, Weaver-choke, or Poly- 
choke? Each can give you any pattern you 
wish, from full cylinder to full choke, and with 
wide patterns you will do an awful lot more 
killing that you can with tight ones.—J. O’C 


Answer: 


Lee Straight-Pull 


Question: In a trade I’ve acquired a 6 mm. 
Navy rifle, and while its bore is worn quite a 
bit, the action is apparently in excellent con- 
dition Even in places where most friction 
occurs the bluing is hardly worn. However, the 
extractor is missing. Do you know where I 
might beg, borrow, or steal one? I’ve tried the 
biggest of the firearms salvage companies and 
they had none, while manufacture of parts has 
been discontinued. 

What modern caliber does this rifle compare 
with? What would you think of having the 
action rebarreled to the .250/3000, .300 Savage, 
or something like that? I favor the .300. Do 
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you think Savage would do the job for me? 
What would it cost?—L. K. L., N. Dak. 


Answer: Too bad, but I think you were sucked 
in on that deal. I don’t know where in the 
world you'll get an extractor for that Lee 
Straight-Pull Navy rifie. I don’t think very 
many 6 mm, Navy’s were made. And if I were 
you I wouldn’t flirt with the notion of getting 
that rifle rebarreled. None of the big factories 
would do it for you for love or money, and I 
doubt that the action is worth fitting to a 
modern barrel at the $35 it would cost you. 
Looks to me as though you had a keepsake, and 
had better let it go at that.—J. O’C. 


.30 Remington 


Question: Recently I traded my .30/40 Krag 
for a rifle which looks as if it might be a .30 
Remington Special, but I can’t tell if it is a 
Special or not as it has only a 22-in. barrel. I 
would like to know how long a .30 Remington 
Special barrel is, and how I can tell a Special 
from an ordinary .30 Remington.—H. T., Mich. 


Answer: You evidently have the Model 30 
Remington bolt-action rifle made at one time 
for the .30 Remington rimless cartridge, which 
is very similar to the .30/30 except that it has 
no rim. The Model 30 was also chambered for 
the .30/06. Rifles of both calibers have been 
made with 22-in. barrels. 

If yours is marked .30 Rem., it is a .30 Rem- 
ington rimless. If it is marked .30/06, it is 
30/06 caliber. The chamber for a .30 Rem. 
cartridge is much smaller than that for a .30/06, 
so if you can put a .30/06 cartridge into your 
rifle chamber you can bet your hat that you do 
not have a .30 Rem. 

There is no cartridge known as the .30 Rem- 
ington Special. The Remington line of rimless 
cartridges, originally designed for their pump 
and autoloading rifles, consisted of the .25 Rem., 
the .30 Rem., and the .35 Rem. They correspond 
roughly to Winchester’s .25/35, .30/30, and .32 
Special.—J. O'C. 


.38/55 a Deer Killer 


Question: I have a chance to acquire very 
reasonably a .38/55 rifle in excellent condition, 
which I would use exclusively for deer in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, where shots at 
more than 75 yd. are rare, and where most 
shooting is done at ranges of from 50 to 75 yd. 
I realize that the .38/55 is what is known as an 
obsolete caliber. However, many men have 
told me it is a considerably better deer killer 
than the rifles of the .30/30 class when it is 
used with modern high-speed ammunition. 
Would you advise me to buy it?—R. F. S. 


Answer: For white-tail deer in thick woods 
the .38/55 is still a dog-gone good cartridge. 
I think the lads who told you it was a better 
killer than the .30/30 probably knew what they 
were talking about. The .38/55 uses a rather 
heavy bullet with moderate velocity, which 
plows right on through brush and twigs better 
than many more modern bullets. The high- 
power loading uses a 255-gr. bullet at 1,600 ft. 
a second. The old loading moved the same 
bullet at 1,320. For moderate ranges it wouldn't 
make much difference which you used. 

If you are willing to take that rifle for deer 
hunting only, and if it is in good shape, it would 
be a buy. On the other hand, if it were my 
money I believe I’d want a somewhat more 
modern rifle—one that had trajectory flat enough 
to be suitable for woodchucks or mountain game 
in the West, in case I went there. —J. O’C. 


Damascus Finish 


Question: On the sighting plane of my 
double-barrel 12 gauge is engraved ‘‘Damascus 
Finish, Belgium.’’ Does this mean that the 
barrels are Damascus twist? There is no bluing 
on the barrel nor any sign of twist, but under 
the forearm there is bluing and the Damascus 
design, Think it’s safe for smokeless powder? — 
L. S., Idaho. 


Answer: Looks as though you have a gun 
with fluid-steel barrels, but one that was finished 
up to look like Damascus. If not, I don’t know 
what the heck you do have. In the early days 
of fluid-steel barrels, some people were so ac- 
customed to looking for Damascus barrels that 
they hated to buy anything else, even though 
it was stronger. I have heard that such guns 
were made up with ‘“‘Damascus finish.”” Have 
never seen one but would like to. 
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Your shotgun is bound to be an old-timer, so 
don’t put anything hotter in it than the 1%-oz. 
loads like Western X-pert.—J. O’C. 


BAUER 


BLIZZARD PROOF 


Tapping Barrel 


Question: Recently I purchased a sporting 
stock for my .30/40 Krag and have just finished 
it and fitted it to the rifle. All that remains to 
be done is to tie the barrel into the fore-end. 
Now, several experts (?) have told me to drill 
the barrel, tap it, and run a screw through the 
fore-end into the hole. Others advise cutting a 
dovetail into the barrel and tapping a piece to 
fit it, running a screw through the stock into 
this. These ideas seem wrong. How about it? 
wR, E. R., Pa. 


Answer: Your instinct to be leery of that 
advice was extremely sound: the advice is bad. 
If you drill and tap your barrel, or slot it, you 
will find that you'll get a lot of barrel vibration 
and poor accuracy. As a matter of fact, the 
smartest idea is not to tie the barrel to the 
fore-end at all. The barrel should be so bedded 
that the tip of the fore-end will give an upward 
pressure of about 4 lb. If you want to use 
swivels, run the swivel through the fore-end and 
hold it on with a nut which is concealed in a 
countersunk hole. That is the best way to ob- 
tain good accuracy, and still have a sling.— 
J. O'C. 





x* WARM 

WIND PROOF AND 
WEATHER PROOF 
WARM AS TOAST IN 
SUB-ZERO WEATHER 


* LIGHT 
WEIGHT 24 OUNCES 
LIGHTER THAN 
FEATHERS * WARMER 
THAN TEN SWEATERS 


Reliable Gun 


Question: Would like your opinion about a 
12 gauge shotgun I contemplate buying. It was 





made by the Crescent Fire Arms Co., Norwich, S aul Well worth waiting for 
Conn. It is a hammerless gun with two bar- iii 8 si 
é sands of sportsmen hunters and ishermen are 
rels.—J. R., New York. e ving Bauer garments and sleeping robes While 
day lactones are producing at top speed tor 
Answer: Your “Crescent” was made by a government, we hope soon to agein serve our 
v ustomers a invite your correspondence 


company later absorbed by the Stevens Arms | 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. It was a well-made, | 
reliable shotgun of moderate price, with nothing . ay te RATED CATA & OF 
fancy about it. In case it needs repairs I believe ba : ARMENTS & SLEEPING ROBES 


they will be undertaken by the Stevens service 
fdade-- BAUER 


department.—/J. O'C. 
a - = 25 ge aes U.S. A. 


















.348 vs. .32 Special 


Question: How does the Winchester Model 
71 rifle, caliber .348 lever action, stack up 


against the Winchester lever-action carbine, .32 
Special? Can a telescope be mounted on the 
.348?—A. N., Mass. 


Answer: The .348 is far superior in every 
way, and is a better-stocked rifle with a smooth- 
er action. The cartridge itself is much more 
powerful and slightly more accurate. The .32 
Special pushes a 165-gr. bullet at a velocity of 
2,260 ft. a second. The .348’s 200-gr. bullet goes 
out at 2,550. You can see the difference. 

A ’scope sight can be mounted on the Model 
71, but only Stith—so far as I know—has suc- 
ceeded in doing it. He offsets his mount to the 
left and uses a device to deflect the cartridge 
as it ejects. The reason the Model 71 is hard 
to mount with a ‘scope is that it is a top 
ejector, like the Model 94.—J. O’C. 


Wall Decoration 


OR SHOOTERS 
AND SPORTSMEN 


Now up-to-the minute with 


EXTRA SUPPLEMENT 


Listing the Latest Prices 
also giving full information on all merchan- 
dise frozen or off the market for the duration. 


The only complete and up-to-date 
Arms and Ammunition Catalog! 


* Larger stock than ever of many 
popular NEW Rifles and Shotguns. 


* USED GUNS - Bought 
Sold - Traded A 


Question: Would it be worth while to fix up 
an old .44 caliber Winchester Model 1873? Is 
it safe with modern loads? What size game 
could it be used on?—G. G., Colo. 


Answer: I wouldn’t put out any important 
money to fix it up. That old rifle has killed a 
lot of game, but it has wounded more than any 
other cartridge ever made. It simply doesn’t 
have the power to make it a first-rate deer rifle, 
nor the velocity or flatness of trajectory for 
good vermin shooting. 

The Model 73 action is none too strong, and 
as a consequence the only ammunition you can 
safely use in that rifle is the old low-speed stuff 
with a 200-gr. bullet at 1,300 ft. a second. The 
energy is about 755 ft.-lb., or about that of a 
good, strong revolver cartridge. You cannot 
shoot the new high-speed stuff safely in it, so 
lay off. That rifle, particularly, wouldn’t be 
any good for Colorado hunting, where shots are 
often rather long. If I were you I'd keep that 


| 





STOEGER ARMS CORP. 
507 Sth Ave. (ot 42nd St.), New York, N.Y. 


: 
rifle as a souvenir and get myself a more modern a Please send me (postage prepaid) your big 512-page Catalog 
weapon for hunting.—J. O'C. a and Handbook No. 34 with Supplement. I enclose a DOLLAR 

7 BILL, check, money order, coia oF stamps. 

Reloading Full L pens 
eloading Full Loads 
5 Address . . ; onceedes 
Question: Have been reloading cartridges, re- City Store OL 12 
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duced charges only, for my Model 70 .30/06, an um um America’s Great Gun House as anu 
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ON THE CARE OF 
YOUR SHOTGUN 


Now, more than ever, take the best 
care of your shotgun! No more { 
L. C. Smiths for the duration— 
for L. C. Smith craftsmen are now j 
engaged entirely in war production. 
Take this tip for the preservation 
of your shotgun— : 


AFTER A DAY’S SHOOTING 


Shotgun barrels should be cleaned after 
> each day’s shooting. You will need a rod 
with three attachments—a ball-shaped wire = { 
brush, a felt ball and a metal eye to ' 
which an oiled cloth may be attached. 
Push the wire brush through with a cir- 
cular motion to completely loosen the 
fouling, rust formation, etc. Remove this 

4 residue with the felt ball. Then, using the 
cloth soaked with any good gun oil, coat 
the barrels. If the gun is to be put away 

for more than a week, coat the barrels 
with grease. 

§ Continued Next Month 


HUNTER ARMS CO., 
FULTON, N. Y. 


Western Sales Representative: Paul S. Linforth 
’ 20 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


INC. 
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She Double thal 
Sights like a Single 


IDEAL TOOLS 


called to a higher service 
jor the duration 











Instead of Ideal Tools 
for accurate reloads, buy 
U. 8S. War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds. 
NEW Ideal Hand Book 
160 pp., 50c. Folder Free. 


"38 Revolver LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85-T West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


GENUINE U.S. BARGAINS | 
















©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $2.95 
U. S. ARMY RATION BAGS (NEW) 49 
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Deerskins and 
Furs Tanned 


Have gloves, mittens, coats and moccasins made from 
your deerskins, elk, moose hides and other furs. Chrome 
and Indian tanning. Custom tanning a specialty 
Write for catalog—Htt’s free 
BERLIN TANNING & MFG. CO. 
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High Standard experience 
and equipment are now all 
out for Defense. Henceforth, Tar- 
get Pistol deliveries must defer to 


the emergency. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP., 61 Foote St, New Haven, Conn. 














| times and are still going strong. 


and like the results very much. Would it be 
safe to reload a full-powder charge for deer, 
using the 150-gr. open-point bullet and about 47 
to 55 gr. of du Pont No. 4320? Can I use fired 
factory cases or must I buy new ones? Do you 
think that the 180-gr. bullet would be better 
with 45-50 gr. of No. 4320?—E. J., Wis. 


Answer: There is no reason why you shouldn’t 
reload full-powder cartridges if you have the 
components and are careful. If you trim the 
necks of your cases now and then you can use 
them almost indefinitely with full-powder loads. 
I have some .270 cases which have been fired 30 
I think you 


| will find between 50 and 53 gr. of No. 4320 a 


very fine load in your .30/06 when used with a 
150-gr. bullet. 

The load which I have settled on for my 
own .30/06 is 53 gr. of No. 4064, but you can 
use the same charge of No. 4320 safely unless 
your rifle has an extremly tight chamber. Fifty 
grains of No. 4320 will give you 2,800 ft. a 
second, and 53 gr. about 3,000. For the 180-gr. 
bullet, 45 gr. will produce a velocity of 2,415, 
and 50% gr. 2,790. I wouldn’t load more than 


49 gr. of No. 4320 with the 180-gr. bullet until 
I found out how things are.—J. O’C. 


Argentine Mauser 


Question: Can you give me some information 
on an old carbine—what its caliber is and where 
I may obtain cartridges? It’s marked ‘‘Mauser 
Modelo Argentino 1891.” It seems to be about 
.30 caliber.—W. O., New York. 


Answer: That's the 7.65 “Argentine Mauser.” 
Ammunition for it was formerly made in this 
country by both Winchester and Remington, 
and it may be possible for you to get some from 
a big jobber or direct from the manufacturer. In 
case you cannot, maybe you can have the rifle 
rechambered for the .30/06 or .300-Savage car- 
tridge. 

I would prefer the latter because 
sures are not so high—your action is an old 
one. That barrel is a little oversize for a 
standard .30 caliber, but the bullets would up- 
set to give you reasonably good hunting ac- 
curacy.—J. O’C. 


its pres- 


Debunking the Dime Test for Choke 


young and muzzle-loading shotguns 
were the vogue, the choking or con- 
striction in the bore of the barrel was 
invented to guide and converge a shot 
charge at the target. And because this 
constriction not only did just that, but 
added to the velocity to some extent, 
everyone who went afield for sport or 
hunted wildfowl for the market wanted 
not only a choked gun but the fullest of 
chokes at that. 
Now, with the breechloader, an ex- 


Y soune ago, when America was 


| perienced man can tell by looking thru 
ithe bore whether it has any choke in 


its muzzle or not. But not so with the 
old muzzle-loading soft-coal burners. 
However, sometime back in the old 
days, some wise brother discovered that 


|if the boring of a 12 gauge gun would 





permit a ten-cent piece to entering the 
muzzle freely, edgewise, the barrel was 
not choked, therefore not modern. If 
however, a dime would not enter,it wasa 
late, up-to-date scattergun, full-choked 
and the last word in gun construction. 

Even in its palmy days, this test was 
hardly very informative. At that time, 
the bores of shotgun barrels had not 
been standardized as they were later. 
In 1878, for instance, the true 12 gauge 
bore size of our first double hammerless 
shotgun, the Lefever, manufactured by 
Nichols & Lefever of Syracuse, N. Y., 
was smaller than that of the Colt which 
came along soon. ... Yes, brother, the 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Co. of Hart- 
ford, Conn., made double-barrel ham- 
merless shotguns, and darn good ones, 
from 1884 to 1900! And the L. C. Smith 
gun, introduced in 1886, had a larger 
true bore in 12 gauge than either of the 
others, while the Ithaca and Parker 
turned up later with still different bores. 


All this is mentioned to show that, 
even in those days, all a dime could 
possible show the party making the 


test was whether there was any choke 
or constriction in the muzzle. Never 
could it show the amount or degree of 
choke! 

Each maker in that era was of the 
opinion that his standard bore size was 
correct, all others being in error, until 
soon after 1894 when The Remington 
Arms Co. introduced a double hammer- 
less shotgun under royalty arrangement 
with its English inventors. This gun 
had a smaller bore than any of ours, 
being copied from an imported model 
having the British standard bore sizes. 
Actually, all barrel tubes in the old days 


were made of iron and steel strips 
welded together, in patterns known as 
“Laminated,” “Twist,” “Damascus,” etc., 
and all were imported, so that diameters 
naturally followed foreign standards, 
and American gun makers were re- 
reaming the bores to conform with 
their own old standards. After the 
British-patent Remington came in, the 
others began leaving their imported 
barrels alone, and sizes became stand- 
ardized. Today, as a result, shotguns 
of all our makes vary only a very little 
in their bore diameters. 

But this doesn’t make the dime test 
any more valuable. In the first place, 
all a dime test will show is whether a 
barrel has an extreme or full choke, as 
in the days of the muzzle-loaders and 


early breechloaders. Any choke less 
than the fullest, such as improved- 
modified, modified, half, and quarter 


choke, or improved cylinder, will readi- 
ly admit a dime. 

And to make matters worse, your 
Uncle Sam turns out different diameter 
dimes each mintage! When new, dimes 
of the year 1901 had diameters of .700 
in.; today, those in average use have 
worn away to about .693. Even 1912 
dimes, which started life at .702, are 
now down to .696. And the 1928 issue, 
also .700 in. in diameter, has worn to 
697. Since the standard bore of our 12 
gauge barrels is now .729 in., and a full 
choke constricts this from .032 to .035 
in., muzzle diameter runs about .694 to 
697 in. The 1901 dime will enter this 
freely, and the 1912 and 1928 may do so. 

Then again, in adjusting an open 
choke to give its best pattern results, a 
barrel borer often reams a slightly 
larger diameter in the bore just back 
of the choke—a sort of modified “jug 
choke” that increases the constriction 
enough to get the pattern percentage 
desired. What good will any dime be 
in this case? Testing the muzzle diame- 
ter only, not the bore diameter, it would 
show up the barrel as not full choke, 
yet that barrel would deliver full-choke 
or 70 percent patterns. 

We are often advised by high-pressure 
advertisers to “ask Dad, he knows 
Don't do it in the case of the dime test, 
for here Dad only thinks he knows. 
Keep ycur dimes in your pocket; they 
are useful in many ways, but not as a 
gauge to ascertain the amount of gun- 
barrel choke. Your little finger inserted 
in a gun’s muzzle will be just as en- 
lightening.—John F. Tyler. 
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Driving Finish 


(Continued from page 23) 


same idea. Next to the wood duck, I 
believe the bufflehead—with his gor- 
geous black-and-white coloring—is the 
most beautiful duck that flies. 

“Boy, did we have some shooting!” ex- 
ulted Doc. “It’s just like the good old 
days!” 

“Pooh!” grinned Jim, who had his 
limit, as usual. “The weather’s too good. 
They’re flying a mile high. You should’ve 
been up here last week right after a big 
flight of northern birds came in. We 
were picking our birds then. Nothing 
but cans, greenies, and redheads!” 

In the excitement we'd forgotten 
about Leon. He'd started out with us 
but I hadn’t noticed his boat since the 
drive first started. Jim said the shoot- 
ing was all over until about 2:30, when 
the birds we’d scared off toward Big 
Bear would drift back into the north 
and south coves. 

“Let’s get some chow,” he said. “I 
could eat a cow.” 

Back at Jim’s camp we were still 
wondering about Leon. We knew he 
couldn’t have swamped his boat un- 
noticed by the hunters, for there were 
a couple of dozen in the various spots 
on the lake, beside the ones in our drive. 
It wasn’t until we returned from the 
afternoon drive—in which Doc and I 
made up our limits with pintail and 
widgeon but got no big ducks—that we 
really began to worry about Leon. 

“Maybe his boat sprang a leak on 
the other shore and he’s walking back, 
around the lake,” suggested Doc. 

“T doubt his boat was swamped,” said 
Jim. “It’s the best I’ve got. Had less 
use than any other. Most hunters are a 
bit superstitious and won’t take No. 13.” 

“Thirteen, eh?” asked Doc. “Then 
we'll know what boat to look for.” 

It was past 3 o’clock when we started 
to look for Leon and his boat. Another 
hour and the season would be a memory. 
We reached the protected south shore 
of the lake and ran into pretty sloppy 
going—the hot sun had started to melt 
the snow in open places. A dozen boats 
were tied up in the shallow cove. The 
hunters doubtless were hunting from 
shore. 

“Look!” shouted Doc. “That’s it. No. 
13.” 


T WAS Leon’s kayak all right. But 

where was Leon? We parked off the 
muddy road and picked our way through 
the slush down to the water’s edge. The 
boat was perfectly dry. Leon’s canteen, 
an old overcoat, and some empty shells 
offered no clue to the mystery. 

“Let’s wait here,” said Doc. “He’s not 
in the lake, that’s a cinch. And he'll 
probably come back eventually to get 
his coat and canteen.” 

Half an hour later I heard a familiar 
shout. I looked. Down the snowy, tree- 
clad slope, a figure came, half walking, 
half sliding. 

“Where the heck’ve you been?” de- 
manded Doc. 

Leon exhibited three big redheads, two 
cans, and a nice widgeon. Then he went 
to the boat, turned it over and from the 
snow underneath scooped out three rud- 
dies and a greenwing teal. 

“I was getting nothing but small ducks 
from the boat,” smiled Leon, “so I pulled 
to shore, thinking I could knock down 
one of those high-flying cans. While I 
was looking up at the sky, waiting for 
one, along came an old guy; looked like 
a native. I gave him a drink and we 
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talked for a while. He had a limit of 


cans and redheads. We had another | 


and finally he mellowed a bit and told 
me where he’d got ’em.” 

Leon turned and pointed toward the 
snowy, tree-clad peak south of us. 

“See that peak?” he asked. “Well, he 
told me to hike up there and wait for 
you guys to shoo ’em over me.” 

“He said that when there’s a drive on 
the lake, the ducks are scared off it and 
fly through a pass in the mountain. Well, 
he was right. In an hour I'd filled my 
limit with big ducks. They were pretty 
tough shots but my old choke reached 
out and got ’em. And I didn’t have to 
row a boat through the ice or get in any 
arguments with any of these ‘that’s my 
duck’ guys. I just sat on my hunting 
coat and rested until a few came by.” 

Well, there it was! Leon’s happy ex- 
perience—coupled with the fine shooting 
we'd got on Jim’s drive—convinced me 
again that the old axiom, ‘Ask the na- 
tive, he knows,’ is the McCoy, whether 
it concerns low-lying trout or high-flying 
ducks. 

And from now on, you can bet there’ll 
be three hunters who are going to listen 
to the natives on opening day instead 
of waiting until the last hours of the 
season! 


Chigger Bite Remedy 
UNTERS and fishermen from Long 
Island in New York to Mexico, and 

from the Atlantic Coast to the Rocky 
Mountains, may suffer discomfort from 


the bites of chigger mites. These minute | 
pests are found in lowlands as well as | 


up in the mountains wherever there is 
rough growth of bushes and weeds, from 
the latter part of April until the last of 
October, depending upon weather condi- 





tions. However, in the northern part of | 
their range they rarely appear before | 
| 


the middle of June. 

Chiggers fasten themselves to the skin 
by their mouths and gorge upon the 
skin tissue. An intense itching follows 
within 24 hours of the attack, and later 
an eruption. The itching usually is worst 
on the second or third day, and then 
gradually diminishes. In this country 
the chigger is not known to be a disease 
carrier. 


cent alcohol will kill the larvae quickly. 
Where chiggers are abundant, it is wise 


to apply a thick lather of soap to the} 


affected parts after exposure, leaving 
the lather on for 10 minutes or more 


before bathing. Intense itching may be | 
relieved by ammonia, strong salt water, | 
Collodion | 


or a calomel-phenol lotion. 


| 
} 
| 


with metaphen, applied to lesions, re-| 


lieves the itching and prevents infection. 
A good preventive measure is to 

sprinkle liberally both stockings and 

underclothing with flowers of sulphur. 


Coyotes in Maine 


HE coyote now has crossed the conti- 

nent. Though Western in origin, these 
little wolves are now reported to be 
present in considerable number in the 
large Argyle swamp country, north of 
Old Town, Me. Trappers have taken 
several with specially constructed traps, 
and say they see many evidences that 
the creatures are slaughtering deer and 
increasing. One specimen brought in 
appears to prove that the coyotes are 
interbreeding with dogs. 





An application of kerosene or 95 per-| 2S So 


Try on 


this Famous 
DOUBLE 
VALUE 
JACKET 





? 
al  —_—— in 
wear, in com- 
fort, and in weather protection—priced at less 
than you'd expect to pay! For over 40 years 
sold on a money back guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. Note the high, warm collar, non-binding 
arms and shoulders, roomy pockets, double 
reinforced tailoring, and the snap fasteners 
that won’t pull off. The tight weave won't 
catch on brush; is quiet in the woods, and 
sheds bad weather like a duck sheds water. 
You'll find eight styles (and all sizes) in 
coats and vests, at your dealer’s—or 


Send for Free Folder and Sample of Cloth 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET CO. 
187 Chandler St., Worcester, Mass. 


BEACH 
JACKETS 












A new stock by Bishop 


This improved stock is more complete- 

ly finished, has a design of cheek piece that 
will allow reducing the height of comb to con- 
form to any type sights. Price $5.00 for any make 
bolt action rifle. Send postage for four pounds. 
Catalog on request 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS and TAXIDERMISTS 


Send for Catalog 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
749 Lake Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


Ams t Cycles 
Iver Johnson 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
45 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS 


MORE GAME! 


With the Merit Iris Shutter Eye 
Piece on your favorite rifle. 
You'll get the MOST out of it— 
Y maximum accuracy and efficiency— 
ZY more game. Instant choice of 12 click 
= adjusted apertures while aiming as- 
$3 00 sures Clearest definition of sights and tar- 
° get in a flash. If your dealer can't supply. 
py for write today for FREE CATALOG. 
meignts MERIT GUNSIGHT CO., Dept. L 12 
3764 Ruby St. Oakland, Cal. 
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BE PREPARED for winter's cold offensive! Present an 

invulnerable front to weather attack in White Stag’s 

ALL WOOL Cruiser Coat — streamlined adaptation of 

the famous Cruiser Stag. WRITE FOR FREE COLOR CATALOG 

Red & Black Plaid @ Bive & Black Picid @ Solid Forest Green 
if YOUR DEALER CAN'T SUPPLY YOU, USE COUPON 












Enclosed $ Send____ CRUISER COATS @ $14.50 ea 
Color. SS Eee 
( ) Send Catalog “Q” 36 to 48 


Name 





Address 


City and State 















HIRSCH-WEIS MFG. CO White Steg Division - PORTLAND, OREGON 


10,000 Big Bargains 


SPORTING GOODS — FISHING TACKLE—Guns,Camping 
Equipment, Tennis, Baseball, Basket Ball and Foot- 
ball Equipment, Archery,sportingitems ofall! kinds. 
FREE CATALOG —Lists 10,000 big bargains, 

many illustrated. 148 pages 
full of money-saving opportunities. No matter 
where you live, save money as thousands do over the U.S. 


Every article we sell is Guaranteed—satisfaction or your 
Money Returned. Write for copy of Free catalog today. 


Gateway Sporting Goods Co., 1702Maia St..Kansas City,Mo. 




















He and His Gun 
Need This Pal! 


Send Him a HOPPE’S Pack 


Slip a Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Pack into 
his Xmas package this year. It's little but 
it's mighty—mighty good for taking 
primer residue, powder soot, metal foul- 
ing and rust from guns and rifles and for 
keeping firearms fit, fast and accurate. 
Whether he is a soldier, sailor, aviator, or 
sportsman he’ll give you an enthusiastic 
“thank you” for your efficient thought- 
fulness. Price $1.00. You can easily get a 
Hoppe Gun Cleaning Pack from almost 
any gun dealer—or direct from us. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 North 8th Street @ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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How’s That, Mr. Target Shote 


(Continued from page 31) 


time they swung past the motionless 
figure I would pull that trigger if it 
killed me, but the rabbit swam hazily 
by before I could fire. I lowered the 
rifle. 

“What's this?” Less demanded, “Com- 
passion?” 

“No,” I lied, “I think I Knocked the 
’scope out of alignment. Anyway, I 
usually shoot only at running jacks. You 
go ahead and take him.” 


S THE afternoon wore on my con- 

viction grew that those who ridi- 
cule paper punchers are talking through 
their bonnets. There was plenty of ref- 
utation distributed about the oat patch 
in the form of bodies with their heads 
carried away by those vicious little .22 
Lovell bullets. My yen for a Lovell had 
swollen with the death toll, and after 
the tenth victim had kicked his last I 
had decided to ask Les’s gunsmith friend 
to fix one up for me. 

The Oklahoma jack rabbit is nobody’s 
sucker. Where he acquired his knowl- 
edge of ballistics is a puzzle, but it’s a 
fact that you rarely jump one within 
shotgun range, and they don’t ordinarily 
allow you to approach within reasonable 
.22 distance. A Lovell, Hornet, or simi- 
lar cartridge seems to be the answer. 
The jacks hold their own in spite of 
drives, which kill hundreds, and con- 
siderable shooting and coursing. Few 
dogs can stay up with them in a race, 
although greyhounds, comparatively rare 
in Oklahoma, can make them draw on 
their reserves of speed. I once knew a 
physician whose favorite sport was chas- 
ing the jacks with his team of three 
greyhounds. The long, lithe dogs had a 
system which worked with deadly ef- 
ficiency and dispatch. They closed in on 
the fleeing speedster in a pocket forma- 
tion, with one dog on each side of the 
rabbit and the third in the middle be- 
hind him. The rabbit couldn’t dodge. 
All he could do was flatten his ridiculous 
ears and run. If he were fortunate 
enough to reach a low barbed-wire fence, 
the chances were good that the dogs 
would crash blindly into it and cut 
themselves so badly they would abandon 
the chase. Otherwise the trailing grey- 
hound would scoop him up like a short- 
stop fielding a hot grounder. My doctor 
friend gave up the sport when he found 
himself faced with a choice between it 
and his practice. The dogs were so often 
in need of his healing skill that he had 
little time left for human patients. 

For some time now, Les and I had 
been observing what appeared to be a 
concentration of jacks at the edge of a 
barren field which adjoined the oat 
patch. For some reason best known to 
themselves (maybe they take dust 
baths) the rabbits at sunset like to loaf 
in plowed fields or along country roads. 

“Now, we'll get some running shots,” 
I told Les as we headed toward the field. 
“That’s my specialty. The kind of shoot- 
ing you have been doing is a cold- 
blooded business. The rabbit sits there, 
all unsuspecting, while you squeeze off 
the trigger on that super-super-blooey. 
He hasn’t got a chance.” 

“All right,” Les said significantly, “I’m 
all eagerness to see some of your kind of 
shooting.” 

As we neared the plowed ground a 
brown form bounded from the oats and 
streaked away into the sun, his stream- 
line ears along his back, his long, thin 
legs flashing. Jack rabbits are moody 


cusses. Sometimes they will hop away at 
a leisurely pace with ears erect. When 
they do lay back their ears it’s a signal 
they are playing for keeps, with the 
supercharger in operation. This baby 
was under forced draft, and I knew he 
was too fast for me, but I made a show 
of peeking at him through the ‘scope. 
Deciding that I might as well risk a 
shot, since my marksmanship already 
was under serious question, I tugged at 
the cocking piece. Oil from the action 
had run back on it, and about three 
quarters of the way back it slipped from 
my grasp. The rifle cracked sharply, 
and the jack went into a series of beau- 
tiful somersaults. 

Nonchalantly, I worked the bolt and 
and looked up to see Les gaping at me as 
if I had suddenly grown a set of antlers. 
He began striding toward the corpus 
delicti, counting aloud. 

“One hundred and thirty yards!” he 
yelled. “You shot that rabbit squarely 
in the head!” 

“Oh, I knew that,” I answered jauntily. 
“A good rifleman always knows. I 
usually shoot them through the head. I 
like a good, clean kill.” 


Montana Studies Grizzlies 


ONTANA is making a two-year study 

of the grizzly bear which, it is 
hoped, may contribute to a comeback 
of this great animal. Of al) the game 
found on the North American continent, 
probably the grizzly and the buffalo 
have made the greatest appeal to the 
imagination. The buffalo has been saved 
from extermination and now is safe; but 
the grizzly in the United States is on the 
brink of total destruction. 

The largest number of grizzlies was 
found by the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion men in the Sun River-Flathead area 
of approximately 2,300,000 acres, where 
107 of the bears were located. This fig- 
ures out one grizzly to each 21,495 acres. 
Within the Sun River Game Reserve, 
closed to hunting for the last 30 years, 
there was a much larger grizzly popu- 
lation than on any other portion of the 
range, while the protected part of the 
Flathead area, closed to hunting only 
since 1936, has a grizzly density about 
the same as outside of its boundaries. 
This is accepted as an indication that an 
animal with as slow a rate of increase as 
the grizzly must be protected over a con- 
siderable period of years to show any 
material recovery. The Montana study 
also shows that with the possible ex- 
ception of the Sun River reserve, the 
grizzly population within the State is de- 
cidedly below the carrying capacity of 
the range. 


Protection from Rust 


HEN using a gun around water, 

especially salt water, precautions 
should be taken to prevent rust. To 
protect the outside of the barrel, first 
clean it thoroughly. Then saturate a cloth 
with pure linseed oil and coat the barrel 
evenly. Set the weapon aside for several 
days, to allow the oil to dry. When the 
film has hardened, water will not readily 
penetrate it, and the barrel will be pro- 
tected for some time. Extreme care 
should be taken to see that no linseed 
oil gets into the bolt or trigger mecha- 
nisms, as it will gum up the action and 
is not easily removable.—Paul Barton, 
Maine. 
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Elk Marathon 


(Continued from page 15) 


noting as we passed that the elk band 
was intact practically to an animal. 
Now looking over the expanse that is 
the upper Shuree we saw no sign of liv- 
ing game. Stretching as far as the eye 
could see, and climbing into the aspen 
which blankets Elk Mountain, were 
tracks: the animals had fanned out and 
dipped into the Shuree in little bands 
of two or three to seek the haven of the 
thick and tangled timber along the 
farther slopes. 

Separating—Henry and I to swing to 
the right, George and Les to the left—we 
made short work of the crossing of the 
Shuree. Through the aspen we sought 
our quarry beforé it could pass over the 
mountain and enter the Ligon Park 
country. Fighting every inch of our 
way, with the clutching, grasping, tan- 
gling limbs of the aspen reaching out for 
clothing, for chaps, for saddle, beating 
us across the faces, showering blows on 
arms and shoulders and bodies, with the 
slim trunks of the soldierlike populars 
continually banging us on the hocks, 
catching in the stirrips, and ripping at 
the sheathed rifles, we climbed and 
grunted and fought our weary way for 
hours. 


E GAINED the ridge at last and it 

was a welcome relief. There, as 
plainly written as though etched in cop- 
per, were the tracks of the elk. In scat- 
tered bunches the herd had passed into 
the Ligon Park. We were almost twenty 
miles from camp and it was dusk. That 
day was not destined to hold elk for me, 
it was obvious. 

I rode home, covered with countless 
bumps, bruises, and scratches, aching 
with every swing of the horse, belly 
empty and tired. I was pretty peeved— 
what kind of game was this I was hunt- 
ing? Hadn’t George and I come upon 
elk within an hour’s ride of his corrals, 
hadn’t we surrounded a hundred head 
within half a mile of camp, hadn’t Bert 
downed his bull thirty minutes after 
breakfast? And yet here we were miles 
and miles from camp, a grueling day 
behind us, and what had we to show for 
our efforts? 

Could it be that I was mistaken about 
the elk of the Shurec? 

Days passed. We rode early and late, 
rimmed into the tops of the lofty Sangre 
de Cristo, laboriously reached timber 
line, and turned about to plunge into the 
impenetrable spruce again. Sought out 
the canyons, searched the meadows, and 
rode shelving slopes endlessly. One day, 
carefully skirting a fringe of stunted 
pinon, we spotted five elk, a great bull 
among them. 

“This ought to be a cinch,’ George 
breathed. We tied the horses and edged 
through a tiny island of bulk brush. 
When we looked into the triangular 
park the game had vanished. Again we 
squatted at the top of a vast plain, com- 
manding a view for more than a mile. 
From sunup to sundown we kept vigil. 
Three elk passed within fifty yards of 
our position, but behind us and in the 
timber. We knew nothing of their going 
until Henry, swinging wide, cut the still 
moking sign. 

Next day Henry killed his bull, a good 
head, and it took us two days to pack 
the meat into camp. George battled his 
way through the sea of aspens in Yost 
Park, watched the dying November sun 
play briefly on the burnished tines of 

young bull, and certain finally that 
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his game was real and not the ragged 
branches of the bare asp, killed it with a 
single shot. 

I hunted on. There was the day when 
the three of us cut the bloody sign of 
a crippled bull and were sure we were 
only minutes behind him. We rode our 
horses into the ground and never came 
up with the game. And there was the 
day when we rode with Clyde Malone 
and started two great old bulls on the 
north slopes of the Ponel. We heard 
Malone’s cowboy yell when his bullet 
tore half the head off the nearer wapiti 
of the two. 

By dint of hard effort the others were 
collecting; for me there was nothing 
but a growing conviction that I had 
been greatly mistaken about “tame” elk! 

Easy marks? Perish the thought! 
Here was game sharpened by contact 
with man, wise to human strategies, 
ready and willing to match wits. And so 
far as I was concerned, to come off 
victor! Our hunt was over and I was 
coming away empty-handed. And yet 
not exactly empty-handed either. I had 
achieved something—a deep-seated and 
wholesome respect for the great elk of 
the Shuree. 

It was the last day. The unlucky 
huntsman seldom registers during the 
final hours; it just isn’t in the cards. Still 
I would make one last effort. Not so 
much with the idea of bagging that 
elusive bull as much as to get afield, 
ride into the high places, look again into 
the Shuree. Salty Reed and I would 
make a long swing up through Yost 
Park. 

Climbing with the sun, we worked 
through Whisky Gap, switch-backed out 
of the canyon, and, with the warming 
rays of the sun beating pleasantly on 
our backs, plunged into the aspen wilder- 
ness that is the park. Then, turning and 
bending in the saddle to avoid the flail- 
ing limbs, stooping low and stopping 
abruptly, giving the horses their heads 
and again pulling them around, we 
worked deeper and deeper into the 
fastness. 


HE morning was gone finally and it 

was noon. We paused briefly and ate 
lunch. It was midafternoon when we 
dipped below the ridge, and the sun was 
edging toward old Baldy, dim in the 
western mists. We turned homeward 
empty-handed. 


A yellowish-brown blur ahead. It 


: aD ; 
moved, magically materialized into an 


elk, and another, and another. All cows, 
I noted. Falling off the little red horse, 
I dragged my rifle down with me, ran 
to one side and hunkered in the snow. 
Where was Salty, what was he doing? 
No time to wonder. The lead cow broke 
into a high, swinging lope and behind her, 
like an endless, weaving serpent, came 
calves and other cows. Then, finally, a 
pace or so behind, the bull. Not a large 
bull, but an elk with horns, a prize to 
me, a trophy I dearly wanted. The 
sights caught his shoulder, rode evenly 
for perhaps three strides, and then the 
gun roared. My bull plowed a long 
furrow in the snow. 

The luck of the Shuree had finally 
been kind. I, an unbeliever—scoffing 
that here was game unworthy of my 
steel—had been chastened by fruitless 
days and empty trails. But on this, the 
last day, contrite and penitent, I'd been 
given just one chance. I bowed my 
head, offering silent thanks. 
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Ducks? No Dice! 


| idiot!” I thought a bit of flattery might 
| bring him to his senses. It did. Our 
guns were leaning against some willows 
six or seven feet away. 

“All set?” I was shaking. 
gether.” It was our first duck, 
was no question of turn. 

“And come up shootin;z.” Paul picks 
the most absurd time for his musty wise- 
cracks. 

a | When we began firing that duck might 


“Both to- 
there 


have been ten feet off the water, but I 
doubt it. The bird fell with a splash. 
| Before realizing that his boots were not 
| pulled up, Paul dashed into the water. 
| He came back with a dead duck and two 
bootfuls of river. From the expression 
on his face I suspect that he didn’t even 
feel the cold water. 

We admired our prize. 
lant. 

“Now we've got the combination.” He 
didn’t seem to notice his wet feet. “Let’s 
fix this dead duck on the edge of the 
bar, like a sleeper.” 


Paul was jubi- 


“Good idea.” I was sorry I hadn’t 
thought of it. 
So we settled down to some more 


serious duck hunting. In the middle of 
the afternoon, just about the time we 
were beginning to speak hopefully of 
the possibility of an evening flight, some- 
thing made a noise in the brush a little 
way above us. I looked over at Paul, but 
he hadn’t noticed. I heard the noise 
again. 

“What's that?” I kept my voice low. 
Paul didn’t have time to answer—there 
was the crash of a shotgun, and a charge 
of shot hit among the decoys. 

“What the...” We both got up, ready 
to do battle. But the hunter who had 
mistaken our stool for real ducks was 
| apologetic; right away he offered to pay 
|for damage. But Paul wasn’t going to 
| let him off without some chastisement, 
| 


so he roared: 

“What kind of a hunter are you, any- 
way, shooting stool ducks?” 

The guy looked kind of puzzled. 

“I don’t get you,” he said. 


AUL kept on; I could see he was en- 

joying the role of expert. 

“A real duck hunter never shoots at 
|a duck on the water.” 

“Oh! I didn’t know that; I’ve never 
hunted ducks before.” The man was 
still friendly. He went on: “But I al- 

ways thought it would be great sport.” 

“It is—the greatest sport in the world.” 
Paul was laying it on pretty thick, I 
thought, for a hunter whose bag for the 
day was one half of a duck. 

“Do they swim or fly to those wooden 
ducks?” the man wanted to know. 

“Either way. Of course, you have to 
persuade 'em with a call too,” Paul says, 
superior-like. 

“Do you have a duck call?” the fellow 
asked. 

Paul produced the call. 
to explain: 

“You have to practice some, until you 
get onto it.” 
| “Let’s hear you work it.” 
| Paul produced a sound that a duck 
| with adenoids might have made. 

“How many ducks do you have?” The 
man was evidently impressed. 

“T don’t know, seven or eight, I guess. 
Just like that, Paul never batted an eye. 
| Then he added, cool as ice, “Shooting’s 
not much today; they’re not decoying 
right.” 

After the man had gone, I asked Paul 


He went on 


” 


(Continued from page 28) 


what he’d have said if the fellow had 
asked to see the ducks. 

“I’d have said they were in the boat.” 

“And then?” 

“What do you mean, ‘and then?’” 

“If he still wanted to see them?” 

“T’d have said another member of the 
party had the boat downstream some- 
where. He didn’t see our boat, or he 
wouldn’t have been fooled by our stool.” 

Which was logical. Legal training is 
a great thing. 

We did not see another duck that day. 

Sunset time, my watch said, but Paul's 
said a quarter of an hour to go, and he 
insisted it was right. Finally that fif- 
teen minutes passed too. By the time 
we had gathered up our stool, our dead 
duck, and had rowed back to the land- 
ing where we got the boat, it was nearly 
dark. Several people came out of the 
shack at the landing; they all came 
down to where we were unloading. I 
had a nervous moment when I recog- 
nized the man who had shot at our de- 
coys, but that was nothing to what I felt 
when the boat owner said. “Hear you 
boys had some luck today. I ain’t seen 
a proper mess o’ duck killed on the 
river for years.” 

Paul muttered something, and got 
very busy paying for the boat. That 
was unusual, and the only part of the 
next few minutes I recall with any 
pleasure. When the boatman asked, 
point-blank, to see our ducks, I thought 
Paul was stuck. He was, for an awkward 
moment, but recovered quickly. He got 
our duck out. 

“Here’s the only decent one we got; 
the rest were fish ducks, and we didn’t 
bring them in.” 

I was glad when we got away from 


there. On the way home. I could see 
things were getting back to normal 
when Paul said: “I’m fed up with this 
whole business of duck hunting. No 


” 


more of it is plenty for me. 

“Me too.” And I thought of rolling 
hills, uplands bathed in autumn sun- 
shine, and hunting, instead of waiting. 
After all, that was my game. 

Three or four days later Paul came 
rushing into the house. He was excited, 
and he had a catalogue in his hand. 
“Look at that,’”’ he shouted. 

“Look at what?” I saw the picture of 
a decoy on the cover, and had a momen- 
tary sinking sensation. 

“Water shoes! Just what we need to 
get into the big swamp. Si has a pair; 
that’s how he’s been getting his ducks.” 

He had the disease again evidently. 
I looked at the catalogue, mostly to 
humor him. Water shoes maybe 

. I wonder. But I’m hunting the up- 
lands next Saturday. We couldn’t get 
water shoes by then anyway. 


Winter Kill of Fish 


INTER kill of fish in small and 

shallow lakes is often due to suffoca 
tion caused by a heavy blanket of snow 
on the ice. This snow blanket, explains 
the Michigan Conservation Department 
cuts off sunlight. Water plants which 
normally consume carbon dioxide and 
produce oxygen, suspend operation when 
deprived of sunshine. However, the con 
sumption of oxygen by decaying vegeta 
tion continues. Thus, in shallow lakes 
the natural supply of oxygen in the wa 
ter may become exhausted before th: 
snow melts off, and fish, being depend 
ent on oxygen, die of suffocation. 
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They Built Their Own Clubhouse 


NE thing leads to another. You 
start out with a group of sports- 


men in a “bull” session in a 
smoke-filled room. Talk gets around 
to a clubhouse—that spot on Uncas 


Pond in the thick woods would be ideal. 
There are still some big bass in the 
pond—and fine rabbit hunting in the 
surrounding brush. Just about right 
for everyone—not too far away, yet in 


a wild setting undisturbed by other 
buildings. 
Other bull sessions follow. Some of 


the fellows start looking for action, and 
soon you have the spot cleared and a 
good-size clubhouse going up. Then 
some speculative fishermen get to talk- 
ing about the possibility of brook trout 
prospering in the _ spring-filled pond, 
perhaps rainbows. . 

Maybe I'd better get it in some kind 
of order. The “fellows” are the mem- 
bers of the Franklin Rod and Gun Club 
in Franklin, Mass. Their club is lo- 
cated in dense woods at the south end 
of the town on Uncas Pond—a fine, well- 
equipped building. It doesn’t seem long 
ago that it was just an idea at the bull 
sessions, but work, sweat, blisters—three 
years of ’em—produced the clubhouse. 
Not much money went into it, perhaps, 
but there was plenty of work with ham- 
mer and saw, shovel and ax, under a 
broiling summer sun or a steel-gray, 
chilling sky, before it took form. 


ODAY, starting out in the basement, 

the visitor sees a fine shooting range, 
a good heating plant, and ample stor- 
age space for boats. On the ground 
floor there is a large kitchen, with work- 
ing tables, range, and electric refrigera- 
tor—plus equipment enough to provide 
meals for 100 persons at a time, which 

s done more than once. Such feasts 
aren’t unusual in the huge dining and 
meeting hall—the annual turkey din- 
ner or game supper have drawn more 
people than that. The food is cooked 
by members, served by members, and 
eaten by members and their friends. 

The club lounge is really something! 
There are more lavish ones elsewhere, 
no doubt, but here a man can sit down, 
reach out, and touch something he him- 
self has helped create—a feeling which 
makes his easy chair seem twice as com- 
fortable. The walls of beautiful, natural- 
finish wood were put up by club crafts- 
men—so was the great fireplace. Mem- 
bers are still working on the sun porch, 
which will run along the entire lake- 
front side of the building. The crystal- 
clear drinking water comes from a well 
driven by members, and when you tie 
up your boat it is to the stringers laid 
by members under a hot sun. 

Even now, they’re not finished—the 
outside of the building has yet to be cov- 
ered with shingles. The surrounding 
ground will be terraced too. But a 
stone walk has already been built to the 
water’s edge, and stretches of shore- 
line cleared for fly casters. 

That brings us down to the trout. 
More than a year ago, with the club- 
house project pretty well in hand, the 
members decided to convert Uncas Pond 


into trout water. Everything seemed 
against the idea. For many years ice 
fishermen had taken huge pickerel from 
the pond; survivors of an early attempt 
to create better fishing by dumping 
thousands of mixed pondfish in the 
water. Another half-hearted project to 
turn the pond into bass water followed, 
and an occasional bronzeback was tak- 
en there for years following it. 


NYWAY, the club got 3,000 rainbows 
and brookies and placed them in its 


rearing pools on the estate of one of 
the members. Lack of adequate folding 
money sent the members to various 


markets for scraps and fish trimmings. 
Through the cold winter evenings, mem- 
bers froze their fingers grinding and 
trimming and feeding this doubtful food 
to the trout through holes in the ice. 
Fish culturists wrung their hands at 
such feeding methods and predicted sad 
results. But the trout thrived the hard 
way. Last March the water of the rear- 
ing pools was lowered and the trout re- 
moved and transported to Uncas Pond 
in a state-hatchery truck. And the die- 


hards to the contrary, when the fish 
were netted members found rainbows 
and brookies, running from 9 to 13 in., 


to the total of 1,700—hardy survivors of 
the “starvation” rations. 


The trout’s new home, Uncas Pond, 
is a roughly oval, spring-fed body of 
water, with depths running to 70 ft. 


Along its west side stretches a long bar, 
covered with weeds and lilies. Across 
the way is a rocky shore, where the bass 


had managed to hang on. No brooks 
feed it, but in the summer of 1941, when 
ponds dropped more than 3 ft., Uncas 
remained nearly normal, due to its 
great springs. 

The trout had been in their new 


quarters about a month when the 1942 
opening day arrived—and with it plenty 
of fishermen. News of the results they 
got spread quickly, and soon visitors 
came from all over Massachusetts. Nat- 
urally, as the trout grew wary, fishing 
became more difficult, but the trout in- 
creased in size month by month. 

The club welcomed everyone. The 
pond was open to the public, and Mrs. 
Farrar, who lives in a neat caretaker’s 
cabin with her two boys, was up at 4:30 
a.m. on Sundays to take care of those 
who wanted to rent boats. Membership 


in the club increased by leaps and 
bounds. By June its directors were able 
to purchase several hundred larger 


trout, with the proceeds of the boat rent- 
als, and stock them in the pond. Then the 
club obtained 1,100 rainbows from the 
state—running around 9 in.—and in they 
went too. By «March members hope 
they'll be about a foot long, to match 
the left-overs of the 1942 season. 
That’s the way the Franklin Rod and 
Gun Club did it. Not much money, 
plenty of work—plenty of fun. And its 
members acknowledge a great debt to 
the state Division of Fisheries and Game 
for unstinting aid and cooperation: with- 
out the expert help of the conservation 
officers much would necessarily have 
been left undone.—Harold T. Gilbert. 
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| SPORTSMEN, SAVE Your TRO- 
PHIES!I Learn at home in spare time to 
mount @ll kinds of birds and animals, 
Decorate your den with trophies of field 
and stream. We teach ayes this FASCI- 
NATING SPORTSMEN’S HOBBY. 
Quickly and easily enone Wild game 
is growing scarcer. Trophies now more 
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week epare time mounting specimens 
for hunters. Why not YOU? Learn to 
make USEFUL articles from mounted 
specimens. (See squirrel lighter to left.) 
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Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 
3149 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
Send me your free illustrated book, * 
int Game 
cinating art easily and Qdick 


Smith 
Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 


fllustrated, telling how easily YOU can learn to 
bea Taxidermy Artist. Containg many fine 
pictures. Intensely interesting, 

Get YOUR copy today. No 
cost or obligation. Mail 
the coupon, State age, 
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& Wesson, 
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FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wanted. 
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NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 


Will not injure steel. 





No heating is necessary. $9 .00 
Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for... 


Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-120, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 
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BOOK and CATALOG 


178 pages. splendidly illustrated. complete 


descriptions 

articles by | 
quide to intel! 
boats. scopes. 


latest prices. Outstanding 
jeading cuthorities. A real 
igent buying. Guns, comeras, 
outdoor equipment 
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POSTPAID (Refunded on your 1st purchase of $5 or over) 
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GO KEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 
“The best all-around bootin the world” 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Se 
average boot; easy to put on and take off; no hooks 
ACCEPT NO IMfra TIONS! Get the original Gokey 


and Footwear Catalog 


St. Paul, Minnesota 








lactured Since 1850 
wed, 
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Y COMPANY 
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Good Meat from Big Game 


ONGRATULATIONS, old man; 

you made a dandy shot. You hit 

that deer (or moose or elk) square 

in the heart, and he only ran 50 
yd. before he fell. Nice shooting, and 
you've reason to feel proud. Sure, you 
can ease up a bit now. 

But don’t completely relax! You 
haven’t finished with that deer or moose 
or elk. The animal has to be dressed, 
and you must do just as good a job as 
in the shooting. If you don’t, the flesh 
may sour, and taste so strong nobody 
back home can eat it. Remember this 
meat has probably cost you somewhere 
between 25 cents and $4 a pound, and 
you don’t want to lose any by careless 
handling. So get out the knife and begin. 

Don’t use a blade more than 4% in. 
long to dress big game. Many hunters 
prefer an ordinary pocketknife. The 
main thing is to have it sharp and also 
to have a pocket stone handy to whet 
the edge every few minutes. It will need 
that. 

Big game seldom has to be bled; your 
high-powered rifle bullet has commenced 
the work, and cutting open the abdomen 
completes it. Still, there isn’t any harm 
in sticking the animal in that soft spot 
where the neck joins the breastbone. 
Drive your knife in deep and move the 
blade sidewise inside, without enlarging 
the hole in the skin, to sever the big 
veins. Don’t make a wide slit in the 
neck and never saw into the throat 
crosswise. If you do your taxidermist 
can’t give you a neatly mounted head. 

Before you begin cutting into game, 
make sure it’s really dead, not just 
stunned. Hunters have had severe sur- 
prises—and injuries—-when a supposedly 
dead deer jumped up on feeling the 
knife. If you have any doubt about an 
animal being stone dead, make sure 
with a shot through head or spine. Be 
suspicious of an animal that drops in 
its tracks from your bullet. It may be 
only stunned. On the other hand, game 
that runs a short distance and bleeds 
well will probably be dead when you 
reach it. 

If the animal lies on a slope, turn or 
roll it so the belly points downhill. Then 
the blood and viscera slide out and 
away without soiling hide and head. In 
all dressing operations, be very careful 
to keep blood from hair and heads you 
want to save. If it dries there, you'll have 
the dickens of a job cleaning it off. 
Some hunters like to start by hanging 
a deer, if the ground is flat or muddy, 
before they open the abdomen. It is 
only necessary to elevate the head and 
shoulders a few feet, enough to prevent 
blood running underneath to soak the 
hide. 

Open the belly lengthwise along its 
center line. Cut only through the skin at 
first; then cut again, slicing through 
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abdominal muscles and fat. Start this 
second cut with a small slit, then slip 
two fingers inside and cut with blade 
between them. The fingers press back 
the intestines as you work and prevent 
their being punctured. When you reach 
the penis, tie a piece of string about it 
and wipe adjacent surface with leaves 
or snow to remove any taint of urine. 
Cut carefully around the penis and anus 
and draw the latter through the pelvic 
arch so it comes out with intestines 
attached (it may help to have a pocket 
ax with which to split the pelvic bone); 
then roll the contents of the abdomen 
out upon the ground. 

Cut the diaphragm free from the ribs 
and sever muscles holding the stomach 
and liver. Reach up into the chest and 
cut off the jugular and windpipe as high 
as possible. (You'll have to roll up your 
sleeves now.) Pull the gullet down, tie it 
closed with a piece of string, and cut off 
below the tie. Remove stomach, heart, 
liver, and lungs. Cut the liver free and 
save it. Cut a slice off the top of the 
heart, shake out the clotted blood, and 
save that too. Both are famous camp 
delicacies. Leave the kidneys and fat in 
the carcass. Now prop the abdomen 
open with short sticks and wipe out 
blood and any accumulated juices. If 
the inside of the animal is badly shot up, 
and cold water is available, you can 
wash out the cavity. But use water 
sparingly. It is usually sufficient to wipe 
well with dry leaves. 

During warm and humid weather it is 


important to start and finish this work 
of dressing big game just as speedily as 
you can; otherwise gas forms quickly 
in the paunch and intestines to taint the 
flesh, and the meat itself will spoil and 
sour from body heat confined too long. 
Don’t let an animal lie on the ground 
a minute longer than necessary. Hang it 
immediately, with the abdomen propped 
wide so the heat escapes. If the laws 
permit, skin out game killed in warm 
weather immediately. A heavy hide re- 
tains body heat sufficiently to partially 
sour meat that otherwise would be sweet 
and fresh. In many instances the strong 
or “gamy” flavor that many people dis- 
like comes entirely from this partial 
souring of meat because the animal heat 
does not escape quickly. In cold weather 
it is not so necessary to skin out a deer 
or bear or elk. The skin can be left on 
the carcass to protect it while it hangs 
in camp and while being taken home. 

Although a few hunters prefer to hang 
game up by the heels, the majority 
suspend it head up. This protects the 
head and horns from dripping blood 
and from gnawing animals that might 
reach the carcass from the ground. 
Head-hanging also eliminates an ac- 
cumulation of blood in the pocketlike 
upper lung cavity. As soon as the game 
is hung, be sure its pelvic arch is com- 
pletely open and there are no folds of 
tallow to hinder easy drainage. 

Two men can hang a deer quite easily. 
One climbs out on a selected tree limb 

(Continued on page 72) 
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In British Blackouts 2666 Pedestrians Were Fatally Injured in the 2nd Year of War* 





BOND BATTERIES STAY FRESH 50°/, LONGER 
Every BOND (No. 102) Flashlight Battery is 


guaranteed fresh for 18 months from date of 
manufacture. That’s a 50% increase —a full 6 
months over the former 12 months’ guarantee. 


These batteries are built with the exclusive 
BOND Power-Guard Sub-Seal. This feature 
securely imprisons their light-making mois- 
ture—locks in 18 months of guaranteed fresh 
power. BOND Batteries stay fresh... even 
after long periods of idleness. Ask for them 


wherever batteries are sold. 


BOND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


HE mud hen, or coot, is not highly 

regarded as a game bird, but he makes 
a darn tasty dish. Get a few, next time 
out, and try these recipes. 


Mud Hen Stew 


Cut meat in 1-in. pieces, salt, pepper, 
and dip in flour. Brown in fat. Add 2 
cups water, chopped parsley and chopped 
onion, and cook slowly for about an 
hour. Then add diced carrots, celery, 
and potatoes, and another sliced onion, 
and cook slowly for another 45 minutes. 
Thicken gravy, if desired, before serv- 
ing. Dumplings will make this dish a 
full meal in itself. 


Mud Hen and Mushrooms 


Prepare hens by cutting them into 1- 
in. pieces. Dip in flour, salt, and pepper, 
and brown in fat. When meat is 
browned, pour off all surplus fat and add 
1 cup water. Cook slowly for about an 
hour, or until tender. Then add mush- 
room soup and simmer for an additional 
15 minutes. 


Mud Hen Pot Roast 


Slice breasts in quarters, dip in salt, 
pepper, and flour, and brown in fat in 
Dutch oven. When well browned, add 
1%, cup water, then cover and cook as 
slowly as possible for 1% hours, or until 
tender. Look at meat frequently and if 
necessary add 1 tablespoon water from 
time to time, just enough to keep meat 
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simmering. When done thicken gravy 
with flour-water mixture. 


Broiled Mud Hens 


Cut breasts in halves and place under 
slow flame in broiler. Baste with butter 
every 5 minutes, and when brown on top 
turn meat over. From 15 to 20 minutes 
on each side should make meat well 
done. From drippings in pan make a 
milk gravy to serve over meat. 


So much for mud hens. Now for an 
aristocratic steak! 


Broiled Venison Steak 


Steaks should be cut 114 in. thick. Rub 
with damp cloth to remove any hairs 
sticking to meat. Then rub both sur- 
faces with cooking oil and put into a hot 
broiler. Turn four times during the first 
2 minutes to sear each side enough to 
seal in the juices. Then turn each 2 
minutes until done. A steak 1% in. thick 


instead of turning on the 
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Bedroom Blackouts...in U.S.A. 
Injured 13,108 Persons 


Remember these 1941 figures, compiled by the 
National Safety Council, next time you want to be 
sure the children are all snug for the night. Then, 


‘ 


‘overhead” light, use your 


flashlight, loaded with BOND Batteries, and save 
yourself a costly accident. 


Society A eve of Accidents 







will cook rare in 10 minutes. Serve with 
a sauce made of % cup butter, % tea- 
spoon salt, dash of pepper, % tablespoon 
fine-chopped garsley, and 2 tablespoons 
lemon juice. Do not melt butter but 
cream ingredients into it with a fork. 


English Plum Pudding 
We're getting into the season for it! 


cup sorghum molasses 
cup butter 

cup boiling water 
cups flour 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 cup raisins 

1 cup pitted dates 

1% cup currants 

16 cup broken nut meats 
1 teaspoon salt 


Ww 


Sift soda with flour and salt. Mix 
sorghum and butter, add a little flour, 
then add alternatively flour and water. 
Shake nut meats and dried fruits with 
a little flour and stir in. Grease inside 
of small casserole or several 1-lb. bak- 
ing-powder tins and fill 3/5 full of dough. 
Steam 3 hours in a steam cooker. 


Plum Pudding Sauce 


_ 


cup sugar 

tablespoons corn starch 
tablespoons butter 

cups boiling water 
tablespoons lemon juice 
, teaspoon salt 


ar 


Blend sugar, cornstarch, and salt to- 
gether and stir into boiling water. Cook 
in a double boiler until thick, then take 
off heat and add butter and lemon juice. 
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Those Seagoing Bucks 


But my spirits were up. Deer sign I'd 
seen in abundance. At last I'd viewed 
the incontestable evidence. Deer actual- 
ly inhabited Cape Cod. But it seemed 
to be one of those inevitable days the 
white-tail makes famous by completely 
secluding itself. Some rain might have 
helped. We were unable to rectify that. 
The hunters convened in the center of 
the road and pondered: whereabouts 
next? A car approached, slowed down, 
and stopped. 

“Any deer?” inquired the driver. 

“No dead deer.” 

“Look over around my way. It’s all 
posted but don’t mind a little thing 
like that. They’ve been raising hell 
with the shrubs and garden. I wouldn’t 
miss two or three. Help yourself.” 

The car moved on. It seemed its 
driver was caretaker of one of the 
Cape’s summer estates, now boarded up 
tight till the following June. By unani- 
mous agreement, this would stand look- 
ing into. 

Our cavalcade, including Lute’s milk 
truck, presently turned into a neatly 
clipped private drive mounting a steep 
hill. A well-manicured lawn dropped 
down the other side, there to dissolve 
into dense thicket. You could see how 
the Cape deer might be good at the 
nibble-and-run game. And from what 
remained of a now-deserted garden the 
deer had obviously fared very well in 
their foraging. 

“Must be smart deer,” commented Jeff. 
“They've been pulling up their carrots 
whole.” 

He pulled one himself, rubbed it off 


on a checked wool shirt and tried a 
nibble. 
HE curved rim of Buzzards Bay to 


the west, hardly more than a stone’s 
throw below, marked the physical limits 
of deer roamings. In the opposite direc- 
tion, almost anywhere within an arc 
of 180 degrees, the country looked ex- 
tremely hopeful. It was presently de- 
cided to drive across yonder two scrub- 
covered ridges. The standers, among 
whom I was now numbered, set out on 
a circling tour which finally brought us 
behind them. Then we strung out and 
took stands. 

It seems to be an accepted deer-hunt- 
ing custom on the Cape for drivers as 
well as standers to take anything that 
shows—that is, if you're sure of what 
you are doing. Thus, it wasn't surpris- 
ing after a time to hear from the direc- 
tion of the approaching drivers the 
sound of two quickly delivered shots. 
Somebody must have got his deer. At 
any rate, time to refrain from admira- 
tion of the scenery and get ready for 
repercussions. That ought to stir ‘em 
into action. 

Another pair of shots from somewhere 
across the ridge. Things seemed to be 
looking up. I glanced to my right and 
exchanged an understanding nod with 
the hunter holding the next stand. He 
quietly edged a few paces forward into 
the scrub. Feeling in an _ especially 
friendly mood, I turned to exchange a 
similar nod with the stander on the 
other side. There stood Henry, a neigh- 
bor of mine in Woods Hole. To my 
surprise, Henry wasn’t in a nodding 
mood. He looked a little excited. 

In brief, Henry was motioning to me 
with his right hand an emphatic “down.” 
I grasped the situation without further 
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delay. I laid my gun on the ground. 
The stomach of my person was there 
almost as soon as the gun. 

From the scrub out into the open, 
directly in a straight line between Henry 
and myself, bounced one whale of a 
big buck deer. He was a 250-pounder 
at the lowest estimate, possibly more. 
Henry’s gun went bang. A 12 gauge 
slug of lead whizzed directly over my 
prostrate body, thereafter to bury itself 
in an adjacent tree. Henry’s remaining 
barrel spoke. Another slug of lead 
whizzed over and past my person, this 
time in the environs of my upturned 
heels. 

The cause of the disturbance, when 
last witnessed by mortal eyes, was 
certainly stepping on the gas. Henry, 
meantime, was cussing his head off for 
his misses. I joined ’‘m to offer com- 
miseration. Before I’d even had the 
opportunity, the eternal hopefulness of 
the Cape deer hunter had reasserted 
itself. 

“That buck’s headed hell-bent south,” 
he declared. “And it looks to me as if 
he wouldn’t be happy till he gets there. 
Our chances are still good if we can 
keep him from doubling back into the 
northeast. Let’s string out and follow 
him.” 

If familiar with the peninsula-like 
geography of that part of southwestern 
Cape Cod, you'll see logic in Henry’s 
reasoning. Only about three miles to 
the south lay the village of Woods Hole, 
this bordered to the west by Penzance 
Point, the end of all things, south- 
westernmost tip of all the Cape. If we 
could keep the deer headed south, our 
chances really did look good. 

That is, provided the animal possessed 
the ordinary deer sense to hug the 
wilder Buzzards Bay side of the narrow- 
ing peninsula, as was only to be ex- 
pected. The narrower the land got, the 
better our chances would be. That side, 
all the way to the end of Penzance 
Point, although built up in parts for 
summer purposes—including a _ golf 
course—was now about as free of actual 
habitation as the time Gosnold landed 
on this selfsame point in the year 1602. 

We devoted the better part of a day 
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to the job. And you can take my word, 
it was a careful and conscientious job 
we did. If the deer managed to double 
back north unseen it wouldn’t be from 
lack of effort on our part. Then we 
reached the golf course. We had to 
admit it was beginning to look pretty 
hopeless. The golf course proved to be 
the last straw. Not the slightest indica- 
tion of deer sign could we find. It would 
have been impossible for a deer to reach 


Penzance Point without crossing the 
golf course. The deer had obviously 
doubled back into the northeast. At 


least, that’s the way we figured, and it 
seemed reasonable. 

We gave it up. Never mind. This 
was only the opening day of the season. 
No one could deny we'd had a run for 
our money. Yet, I’d like to have known 
what became of that buck. I still 
couldn’t understand how it had managed 
to double back. 


ENRY couldn’t get away next day. 

We planned to give the scrub to the 
northeast a turn in the afternoon. Mid- 
morning I dropped into the James Grill 
for coffee and doughnuts. Swede Nelson 
presently barged in from his boat for 
similar refreshment. He’d been one of 
the lucky ones day before and could 
now go back to market fishing with a 
clear conscience. 

“I saw a curious thing when I got 
back to my boat yesterday afternoon,” 
he announced. “About 3 o’clock it was. 
Something moving in the water off 
Penzance Point. I put a glass on it and 
what do you think? Danged if it wasn’t 
a big buck swimming across to the 
islands. I expect all the banging on the 
mainland scared him off.” 

I gulped heavily, held my peace, and 
inquired: 

“Did he get there?” 

“Tide in the Hole looked like it might 
carry him all the way to New Bedford. 
Seemed to be headed for Nonamesset, 
but he finally landed safe on Naushon. 
Along toward Kettle Cove.” Swede took 
a gulp of coffee and added: “Must have 
been some buck.” 

I took a gulp of coffee myself and 
heartily agreed: “Brother, it was!” 
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Your Own Wild Turkeys 


AISING wild-turkey chicks to ma- 
jestic gobblerhood really is not hard 
to do, if you will be very particular 

about certain things. But if you neglect 
one of these fundamentals, all your birds 
are likely to die. 

Naturally, the first thought that oc- 
curs to you is this: Where would I get 
eggs of a pure wild strain? The answer 
isn’t too hard. There are reliable dealers 
who can supply you with them. It would 
be best to start modestly—say with 30 
to 40 eggs. Of these, perhaps 10 percent 
will prove infertile. If you have no in- 
cubator, take them to any hatchery, 
handling them as little as possible, and 
you can have them hatched for about 3 
cents each. It takes 28 days. 

While the eggs are in the incubator, 
you must get ready at home for the re- 
ception of the turkey chicks. I use, for 
50 turkeys, a pen 6x8 ft., with a door 
permitting easy access. The bottom, of 


\%-in.-mesh wire, is 3 ft. off the ground. | 


The four sides, which are 2 ft. high, and 
the top are made of ordinary screen 
wire. I put my pen partly under the 
shelter of a barn, a stable, or a shed of 
any kind. Turkeys need plenty of sun 
and air; but they ought not to be ex- 
posed to rain. 

If the hatching is made early in the 
season, when some nights are likely to 


be damp and cool, a brooder of some | 


simple kind should be used in the pen. 
I have raised late-hatched turkeys with 
no brooder at all. Yet when they are 
little they love warmth, and should be 
sheltered from chill air, as well as from 
rain and dampness. 


HEN the turkeys are hatched and 

brought home to the pen, don’t feed 
them anything for the first 24 hours. 
Then give them turkey-starting mash, 
fed dry in a hopper. Always keep them 
supplied with fresh water. Buy some 
potassium-permanganate tablets sold for 
the purpose, and dissolve one in each 
quart of water. The water will look 
poisonous, but it’s what the doctor or- 
ders. 

Especial care must be taken at night 
to separate the babies into groups (I use 
several cardboard boxes). If you don’t, 
they will roost in tiers on one another’s 
backs, and all on the bottom layer will 
be smothered. Keep in the pen a shal- 
low box with sand in it. Put a little lice 
powder in the sand. The babies will 
wash themselves daily, and do it with de- 
light. 

After three weeks, change their feed 
to turkey-growing mash. After six weeks 
you can feed them grass clippings, cut- 
up cabbage, lettuce, tomatoes, butter- 
milk—even watermelon. But keep on 
with the mash. It will amaze you to see, 
at three weeks, some of the little males 
strut; and a little later they will try to 
gobble. At two months they will begin 
to show their characteristic indigo 
heads, pink legs, and streamline ap- 
pearance. 

It is to be observed that they must be 
kept warm, dry, and off the ground; that 
they must have, for the first six weeks, 
medicated water and special food; that a 
dust bath is essential to their health. If 
you will do these things, you can raise 
wild turkeys, even if you have only a 
tiny backyard. 

And if, when they are too big for the 
pen, you have no spacious range for 
them, they can be sold for three or four 
times what tame turkeys will bring.— 
Archibald Rutledge. 
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ACTION 


| The sportsman, the fast-flying traveler, the service man 
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—all will appreciate a gift of this feather-weight, 


smart-appearing duffel bag with zipper closure. 





Sturdily made of two-ply, rubberized duck, and leather- 


| bound with cowhide leather bottom, it is entirely waterproofed. 


Its two leather handles are hand riveted 





through sewn leather reinforcements. Four 





convenient inside pockets. 25” size $14, FN 


30” size $17: at the Gun Shop, The Store for Men. 

















The Ta-Pat-Co Sleeping Bag You Looked Forward to Receiving 
This Christmas Is Keeping a Soldier Warm and Comfortable. 


When Japan struck her first cowardly blow at Pearl Harbor, our 
factories were humming to fill the largest demand in our history for 
TA-PAT-CO sleeping bags, life-preservers and other outdoor sports 
equipment. The call came for thousands of sleeping bags and life- 
preservers for our fighting forces, and overnight Ta-Pat-Co Sports 
equipment became Ta-Pat-Co FIGHTING equipment. So if you have 
missed finding your favorite sleeping bag or life-preserver at your 
sporting goods dealers, you may know that somewhere it is giving 
comfort and safety to a defender of your country. 

Keep in touch with your sporting goods dealer. He will be first to 
know when Ta-Pat-Co equipment is again available for your outdoor 
sports enjoyment, 


TA-PAT-CO Outdoor Equipment 
American Pad and Textile Company FIGHT / + Greenfield, Ohio 
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GIFTS for MEN! 


No gift you can make will bring greater plea- 
sure. Every true sportsman knows the name 
“‘Marble’s” stands for the finest quality. 


Here are GIFTS Priced 60c to $5 
Gift Set No. 301 (shown above). Waterproof Match 
Box and Pocket Compass. Postpaid, $1.75. 

Gift Set No. 304 Woodcraft Knife, with 414" blade and 
leather handle. Leather sheath. Waterproof Match 
Box and Coat Compass. Complete, postpaid, $4.00, 
Gift Set No. 305 Same as Gift Set No. 304, but knife 
has real staghorn handle. Complete, postpaid, $5.00, 


Marhle’s No. 60 
Sport Knife 
Leather handle. 4 in. 


blade, with sheath, 
Postpaid, $1.50. 





Marble’s Waterproof Match Box 
. 181 
Keeps matches always dry. May save 
lives. Carry in pocket, on chain or belt. 
Postpaid, 60c. 


Fastens tocoat orsleeve. 
Guaranteed accurate. 
Stationary dial. Post- 
paid, $1.25. 


Compass No. 082 
Same as No. 182, but 
revolving dial. Postpaid 
$1.50. 






Deliveries subject to our ability to produce. 


Marble Arms & Mfg.Co. 373 octane. os 

















“America’s Finest” 
... that’s what the nation’s 
leading sportsmen say about 
ORIGINAL CHIPPEWA 
boots, famous for 40 years. Perfectly made 
of finest leathers with every feature for 
added foot comfort, ORIGINAL CHIPPEWA 
Ski Boots are your 
best buy. 
ORIGINAL l 
nat he Ong 
Late CMPp &. 
be! o eve, Ewa 
.... Y Dair 





HOW TO GET MORE FUN 
OUT OF CAMPING 


| CAMPERS) . 
| MANUAL Packed with hundreds of helpful 


hints on selection and care of 
equipment, cooking and camp 
menus, camp management, sani- 
tation and woodcraft Covers 
both permanent and nomadic 
camping. 64 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. Send only 25c today for 
your copy. Address Dept. 122 
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353 Fourth Ave., New ‘York. N. Y. 














POWERFUL VISION — LONG RANGE 


TELESCOPE 22.023 (2.53! $2.19 





Objects 500 yards away appear as 100 yards distant, 5 
miles as 1 mile! Telescope close 8 less than 1! foot 
Persons who seem 1 inch high to the naked eye, will ap- 


year 5S inches high. Scientifically ground 33mm _ liens 
andsome case included! Try for 20 days—if not satisfied 
return for full refund. Vogue Telescope Co., 7759 S. 
Halsted, Dept. P-209, Chicago. 
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and grabs the lifted head while his com- 
panion hoists the body. You can use a 
rope or you can just hook an antler over 
the limb. However, the solitary hunter 
has more of a job on his hands, especial- 
ly if his game is large. Most shooters 
carry a length (25 to 40 ft.) of new *%-in. 
rope for the purpose. Some also carry 
light awning pulleys, and rig up a block 
and tackle that doubles the strength of 
their pull. If you have a pocket ax, you 
can cut three stout poles and lash their 
tops together to make a tripod. Spread 
the legs out very wide so the tripod head 
is near the ground, tie the deer’s head 
to it, lifting the carcass as much as you 
can; then, by shoving up on each tripod 
leg in turn, you eventually will swing 
your game clear of the ground. An ax 
also allows you to make use of the in- 
genious “Spanish windlass,” winding up 
the rope on one pole by the prying action 
of another. No matter how you hang 
game, get it up fairly high, since limbs 
and young trees have the habit of 
sagging while you are gone. 

Some hunters carry a clean bag of 
canvas or oilcloth in which they pack 
the liver and heart back to camp. Others 
carry clean cloths just to wipe out the 
inside of the dressed animal. 

In warm weather you must usually 
provide some protection against blow- 
flies. One way is to rub all parts of 
flesh not protected by the hide liberally 
with black pepper. Pepper dries out 
moisture, which is necessary before 
flles can work, and it washes away 
easily when you reach home. Another 
plan is to have a muslin sheet 7 ft. 
square which has been dipped in a 
strong solution (1 lb. to 2 qt. water) of 
powdered alum. Wrap this about the 
game when it hangs in the woods or 
at camp and while it is transported 
home. The alum prevents flies stinging 
through the cloth. Large burlap sacks 
are also practical to shield hanging 
game. When a sack is drawn up over 
the body and tied above the horns, it 
hangs out away from the meat so flies 
cannot reach it. 

If you simply can’t hang your game 
and must leave it lying on the ground 
until you return with help or a con- 
veyance, cover the carcass with boughs 
to keep birds away. Lay your hat and 
coat on top of the branches to warn off 
predatory animals. The man scent of 
these garments is good protection. Hunt- 
ers often dig up the ground about dead 
game to imitate a set trap to scare off 
coyotes and foxes. 


HERE are numerous ways to get game 

out of the woods and into your head- 
quarters. Sometimes a horse can be led 
in to pack out the meat. Sometimes you 
can obtain or make a toboggan or skid 
and pull it yourself. Sometimes the 
hunter drags his kill along on the ground 
head first, especially if the trip is mostly 
downhill. This plan musses up the hide, 
however, and tries your patience when 
the antlers catch in brush. If you are 
allowed by law to cut game into quar- 
ters, packing out is easy, since you can 
carry just as much as you wish at each 
trip. However the entire carcass of an 
average-size deer is not impossible for 
a vigorous hunter to lug. 

When you must carry a carcass alone, 
make it into a sort of pack. Cut slits 
down each leg close to the hock at back 
and expose the big tendons there. Shove 
the deer’s front feet through the slits 
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in his hind legs, from the inside out 
then push sticks through the tendons of 
the front feet so they can’t slip ott. 
Then put the deer on your back by 
shoving your arms through the loops 
formed by his legs, in the same way 
you’d get into a pack with shoulder 
straps. You'll find the load fairly bal- 
anced and not too awkward. 


WORD of caution when you pack out 

a deer on your back. Do something 
to prevent some trigger-jumping hunter 
from believing your load is a live deer, 
or he may shoot it—and you. This has 
happened, and sometimes with fatal 
injuries to the packer. Tie a red cloth 
to your load and walk in open places so 
the warning color of your coat or shirt 
and cap are plainly visible. Some hunt- 
ers carry a bell when they pack out 
game. And there are sections of deer 
country so crowded with hasty shooters 
that prudent sportsmen refuse to at- 
tempt back packing of game at all. 

Two men can handle a fairly large 
animal by lashing it to a stiff pole. Be 
sure the pole is long enough to provide 
plenty of walking room and thick 
enough so it doesn’t spring too much 
under the load. Use dead or dry timber 
if possible; green stuff is usually limber. 
Tie the animal at three points, just be- 
hind the ears, behind the forelegs, and 
ahead of the hind feet, and pull the rope 
up very tight so the carcass won’t sag 
and start to swing. Don’t just tie feet 
together and slip a pole through them. 
That kind of load is very awkward and 
tiring. 

To skin the deer, cut around the knees 
of each rear leg and then along the in- 
side of the leg to the center abdomen 
cut. Pull the hide away from the flesh 
and peel it down the body toward the 
head. Little cutting is needed if you 
pull the hide back with one hand and 
pry it off with the fist of your other 
hand. When you reach the base of the 
head, cut deeply and sever it. 

Split the carcass lengthwise with a 
meat saw, cutting as nearly as possible 
along the center of backbone. Then 
divide each half in two quarters, cutting 
crosswise at the second rib from the 
rear. You can now obtain any desired 
cut from the four quarters. Slice the 
legs into steaks, leaving the shanks for 
soup or stews. The shoulders make 
excellent chuck roasts, the loin nearest 
the rear legs can be left intact for a 
big roast and the forward end sliced into 
chops. The flanks, neck, and brisket 
can be ground up for meat balls or meat 
loaf or used for stew. 

To field-skin a game head, split the 
hide along the top of the neck from 
the shoulders to the top of the head. 
Then make two cuts from this split out 
to each horn base. Leave the neck skin 
quite long; a short “cape” is difficult to 
mount neatly. Cut around the base of 
the horns and pry the skin loose. Cut 
off the ears close to the skull and dig 
out as much meat from the base of 
each as you can. Skin out the skull, go- 
ing very carefully around eyes, nostrils, 
and lips. Leave the eyelids attached to 
the skin, and cut the lips loose close to 
the bone with their lining attached. 
Make a split between the inside lining 
and outside skin of the lips and pack it 
with salt. Turn the cape inside out and 
cut off all bits of flesh, fat, and mem- 
brane. Turn the ears inside out and 
salt well. In warm weather, salt the 
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entire skin inside and spread it out in 
the shade; don’t leave it folded or rolled. 
Each morning, scrape off the wet salt 
and replace with dry. If all salt in camp 
is damp, dry some in a frying pan. 

Since taxidermists prefer to use papier- 
maché head forms, it is not necessary to 
save the entire skull. Just cut off its 
top to get a plate of bone with horns 
attached. Clean the meat from the bone 
and salt it. When you ship trophies to 
be mounted, wrap them in burlap and 
pack in a wood box or crate. Pack them 
so the antlers can’t shift in transit. Mark 
the box “Perishable” and “Rush” and 
send it by express. Don’t forget to put 
any required game-license tag on the 
outside of the package. 

If you are curious to know just how 
big your game was, here is a formula 
to compute the live weight. Add five 
ciphers to the dressed weight which you 
can easily obtain when you reach home, 
and divide by 78,612. This will give the 
approximate weight of the live animal. 

For example, with a deer weighing 123 
Ib. dressed, you would divide 12,300,000 
by 78,612 and get 156% lb. 

If you must preserve some of your 
big-game meat until you can cat it all, 
here are several successful ways. Fresh 
meat can be stored in refrigerating 
plants that rent locker space to indi- 
viduals. There are many of these plants 
scattered over the country. They cut 
the meat up, wrap it in small meal-size 
packages and freeze it until needed. 
Sometimes you can persuade a butcher 
to hang part of your kill in his cooler 


for a few weeks. And you can store 
quite a lot of venison in your home 
refrigerator after it is sliced. It’s a 


good plan to wrap each kind up in wax 
paper and label it accurately. When 


you store game for a considerable time, 
check on your game laws to see if they 
set a limit for the period you can have 
it in your possession. 

Game meat is easily canned in glass 
jars and will keep for months if you 
carefully follow simple directions sup- 
plied by any fruit-jar manufacturer or 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Canning is a good way to handle the 
less-desirable cuts like flank, neck, and 
shank. Processing such meat in the 
canner makes it tender without any loss 
of juices or flavor. Meat can be packed 
in the jars raw, or it can be browned 
in a skillet or oven first to give a better 
taste. 

Loin, shoulder, and ham can be 
smoked, either in a regular smokehouse 
or with the preparation known as 
“smoke salt,” which both preserves and 
flavors the meat. This salt is simply 
rubbed on the different cuts at intervals 
specified in directions on the package. 
Any druggist can supply smoke salt. 
In arid climates, lean game meat is 
salted and hung up to cure in the wind 
and sun. If protected against moisture, 
it cures hard and brittle and keeps for 
weeks. Lean meat can also be cut in 
thin strips and dried on an outdoor rack 
of poles over a smoldering fire. Or you 
can rig up a smoke chamber from a box 
or barrel and lead smoke to it from a 
small stove or fire pit. 

Slices of game meat can be sugar- 
cured and kept for from two to three 
weeks, depending upon the temperature. 
Rub each piece on both sides with a 
mixture of 3 parts salt, 1 part brown 
sugar; then lay in earthenware jars or 
crocks. Tie a paper over the top to keep 
out dirt and flies. This cure makes very 
tender steaks.—Maurice H. Decker. 


Steak for Dinner 


OW shall we cook that sirloin 
steak that’s a high point in every 


good camping trip? There are doz- 
ens of good ways of cooking meat in 
camp, and the flavor and tenderness of 
the outdoor product are far superior to 
anything produced by kitchen cookery. 
Steak cooked with oak wood has a 
flavor entirely unique, but it’s so deli- 
cious it will please everyone. Cut an 
armful of rather thick green boughs 
from an oak tree or scrub-oak brush. 
Then dig a hole about 2 ft. long, 1% 
wide, and 1 deep. Line the hole with 
flat rocks. Build a fire with dry twigs, 
and when the flames are bright lay the 
green oak wood crisscross over thé fire. 
When the wood is burned to bright 
coals, place a piece of mesh wire across 
the fire hole. In the meantime, the 
steaks have been prepared by laying 
them on a large clean rock and beating 
them thoroughly with a smaller rounded 
stone. Then place the meat upon the 
wire grid, turning and salting it until 
it’s cooked to your taste. Tender, full of 
flavor, oak-wood steak makes a fine out- 
door dinner. And in the desert regions 
of the West, sagebrush may be used. 
Want to spend the morning hiking, 
hunting, or fishing? You can prepare a 
steak dinner before you leave and have 
it piping hot and ready to eat when you 
get back to camp! Build a fire in a rock- 
lined hole about 2 ft. deep. While the 
fire burns, prepare the steaks by pound- 
ing them with a rounded rock; beat 
flour deeply into the meat. Set a heavy 
Dutch oven on the coals and put enough 
fat in the bottom of the oven to use 
for searing the steaks. Turn the meat 
quickly several times, then cover it 
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with three or four cups of chopped on- 
ions, and a shredded garlic clove if you 
like its flavor. Add salt and pepper. 
Then put the lid on tightly, fill up the 
hole with dirt, covering the oven thor- 
oughly. When you come home for din- 
ner it will be ready and waiting, the 
best “smothered” steak you ever tasted. 

For a quite different flavor, try leaf- 
cooked steak. Dig a hole 1% ft. each 
way and the same distance deep. Line 
the hole with stones and fill it with 
twigs and hardwood. When the fire 
has burned down and the stones are 
hot, hurriedly clean out the ashes and 
embers. Then on the stones lay a thick 
covering of some type of sweet leaves 
wild grape, maple, sweet gum. Place 
the meat on top of this layer, then add 
more leaves, and finally some hot stones. 
Then, over this, lay a piece of wet burlap 
or canvas and cover entirely with earth. 
In an hour or two the meat will be ten- 
derly cooked, with a flavor that cannot 
be duplicated in any other way. 

For quick cooking of steaks, a grill 
may be constructed of green twigs laid 
over a bed of coals which have been 
shoveled into a hole. Also, a piece of 
tin or wire is excellent for this type of 
broiling. A large flat stone heated very 
hot makes a very acceptable griddle for 
steaks. 

Every camper should experiment with 
2-in.-square pieces of steak cut thin and 
strung along a green twig which has 
been sharpened at the end. The twig is 
held over a bed of coals and turned slow- 
ly so that each piece of meat is cooked 
through. For variation, slices of onion 
may be alternated with the pieces of 
meat.—Vesta P. Crawford. 


THUNDERIN- 
OUT O' THE 


ROM YOAKUM, TEXAS, 

land of the hell-for-leather 

Rangers, come Christmas 

gifts that stand out from the 

usual gift like a pistol flash 

in the night. Shown above, 

the “Captain Jeff — 

named for the stout-hearted nemesis of 

border rustlers. Pliant, mellow, full grain 

Hand-tooled by artists in 

leather. Authentic Western design be- 

speaks the dashing spirit of the West. 

1” wide. Rugged stitching. Saddle Tan 

er Antique. Outer billet straps hold 

buckle away from body. With regular 

tongue buckle, $2.50. With Sterling 
Silver buckle set as illustrated, $6.00, 


cowhide 





The “Joe Burleson’ —Texas Ranger 
who carried gage of battle to maraud- 
ing “Centaurs of the Texas Plains." 
Full grain cowhide. Tooled Texas scroll 
leaf design. %” wide. Antique, $1.00. 


The "Square Tail'’—Saddle Croft 
billfold. Hand-crafted from top grain 
steerhide. Antique with airbrushed 
tones of brown. Tooled game fish de- 
sign. Inside trimmed in Texas Roan. 
Folded edges. Invisible stitching. Lined FREE 
bill pocket. Secret pocket for large 
bills. 4 card pockets. 2 cello windows. 
A''bulls eye"’ gift for sportsmen, $3.50. 
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WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


Best of All for 
Christmas .. . 


GIVE U. S. 
WAR BONDS! 


FPOREMOST in the hearts of all Amer- 
icans in the coming CHRISTMAS 
SEASON the words “PEACE ON EARTH" 
will ring a new and more inspiring 
significance. Our duty is clear and our 
unified efforts must be bent to the 
GREAT TASK OF TOTAL VICTORY! We 
must invest for lasting peace on this 
great Anniversary of our Faith. Here at 
Argus, though completely converted to 
the manufacture of war materials, we 
renew our pledge — 
“PEACE ON EARTH AND GOOD WILL TO MEN”’ 


|neath the Coral Sea. 
| furnished with a cabin, tackle, and boats 











BUY 
U.S. WAR 
BONDS ann ar us 


AND 
STAMPS 


Vonevcan . lade Cameras 
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YOUR Navy Needs 


BIVOCTLARS 


For IMMEDIATE Use 


Bausch & Lomb or Zeiss, 6 x 30 and 
7 x 50 binoculars, are urgently needed 
by the United States Navy. 
These are the only sizes and makes now 
required for immediate service. 
Such binoculars will either be purchased 
outright, or will be accepted for “loan 
at $1.00 per pair for use until the end 
of the present hostilities. 
Perfect condition preferred, but minor 
repairs can be made when frames or lenses 
are not broken or cracked. 
Attach tag on instrument marked care 
fully with complete name and address 
pack securely, with carrying case, in 
heavy cardboard box; ship by insured 
parcel post or prepaid express to 
U. S. Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C. 
This space donated by Ourtpvoor LFF 
* * * * * * * * * 


Bean’s Flexible Loungers 


Made from full grain brown 
antique leather New pa- 
tented construction § insures 
a snug fit at nstep and 

l Compares favorably 


























‘ 
with lat shoes selling 
high as $6 00 All leather 
il treated, flexible sole and 
eather heel, For indoor and 
utdoor wear. Sizes 6 to » 
Whole and half sizes. Widths 
narrow and medium. Send 
for new Fall Catalogue 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 


313 Main St. 
Freeport, Maine 


$ 4* 


Postpaid. Mfrs. Hunting and 
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King Salmon Joins Up 


(Continued from page 17) 


Brockman’s Resort at Eglon took five 
boys who were on leave. These lads had 


|swum to safety through oil-scummed 


water from the flaming carrier Lexing- 
ton, before she took her last dive be- 
Now they were 


for a week of fishing and rest. 

A widow donated all her late husband’s 
fine salt-water tackle. Other gifts of 
tackle came flying in, as unused equip- 
ment was hauled out of basements and 
attics. 

W. C. Frahm, of Seattle, offered to 
take a soldier for a week's fishing at 
Hope Island. This presented a problem, 
as men on active duty just don’t get 
that much time off. The military au- 
thorities met the situation admirably, 
authorizing that a man be selected on 
the basis of outstanding merit in his 
unit. Sergeant Robert Culbertson was 
awarded the trip. 

More problems arose, and were prompt- 
ly met. The Service Men’s Club, dis- 
covering that fishermen get up at queer 
hours in the morning, kept a girl on the 
telephone twenty-four hours a day to 
handle the flood of calls. Although no 
license was required on salt water, 
service men fishing the streams and 
lakes had to be licensed. Again Sayre 
appealed for help, and business firms in 
the city, as well as individuals, replied 
with generous donations that went into 
a pool to buy licenses. 


Most gratifying of all was the re- 


action of hosts and _ service-men 
guests. Both were amazingly enthusiastic 
over the fishing trips. As one host put it, 
“I was a little skeptical at first. You 
know, there are all sorts of men in an 
army, just as there are in civilian life. 
But I never met a cleaner, finer bunch 
of boys in my life! I want to tell you, 
we really had a swell time!” 

As for the men in uniform, their ap- 
preciation poured out in verbal and 
written thanks. Here’s a sample: “Dear 
Doc: I want to thank you again for the 
wonderful time I had on your fishing 
trip. So far, this is the high spot of 
my Army life... .” 

Any movement that grows spontane- 
ously to such proportions must have a 
solid foundation. In this case, it was 
simply that the men involved—both host 
and soldier—discovered that they could 
have a peck of fun going fishing to- 
gether. 

I was thinking over these things as 
I paddled along in the maze of boats 
and lines on Elliott Bay. John, in the 
stern, was telling me about a fly-fishing 
trip he had made to Canada several 
years before. Off to one side a soldier 
whooped with delight, as his trolling 
rod bent down under the surge of a 
powerful fish. 

John reeled our line in and took the 
oars, Maneuvering me into position to 
get a picture. It was still pretty dark, 
and the heavy clouds overhead didn't 
let through much light. However, I 
grabbed a shot just as Al Hulet netted a 
good salmon for Private Philip Corona, 
of Houston, Texas. 

“Boy, oh, boy!” grinned Corona. “I’ve 
caught fish in Texas, but never one 
like this!” 

From then on my escort, John, didn’t 
get much chance to fish. He was too 
busy rowing me around from one scene 
of action to another, as the Army and 
Navy started catching salmon in earnest. 


However, he didn’t complain. It was 
as much pleasure to watch the soldiers 
playing and landing salmon as it would 
have been to catch one. There is nothing 
quite so heart-warming as the grin of 
pure delight on a man’s face when his 
first big fish is safely gaffed. 

The hosts for the service men—old- 
timers to whom a salmon was no novelty 
—were having their fun just watching 
the young fellows wrestling with the 
silvery kings. I heard one of them say 
that he got more kick out of the ex- 
pression on his guest’s face than he 
would have from catching a dozen fish 
himself. 

Corporal Leo Belcher, of Charleston, 
West Virginia, seemed to have a pocket 
full of horseshoes—or maybe it was just 
the expert guiding of his hosts, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Platt. Belcher couldn’t keep 
the salmon off his line, and finally landed 
two of them. 

“You can’t catch fish this easy back 
in West Virginia!” Belcher declared, 
looking considerably amazed by his own 
prowess. As a matter of fact, you can’t 
catch fish that easy in Puget Sound, 
either—not once in a coon’s age. Belcher 
was riding high on a tidal wave of good 
luck. 

He didn’t have all the luck. Seaman 
second class George Katica, of Seattle, 
also landed two fish, one of them the 
biggest caught that morning. He had a 
grin a yard wide that wouldn’t wear off. 
Deskin Reid—the same Deskin who 
originated the nationally famous sal- 
mon derbies—was Katica’s host. 

“IT never got much interested in fishing 
before,” Katica said. “But after I joined 
up I read about these Service Men’s 
Fishing Parties and heard all the boys 
talking about them. So I decided to try 
to get to go on one of them. And boy, 
I’m sure glad I did!” 

The party lasted for two hours, from 
6 until 8 o’clock. The men acting as 
hosts had to get back to the business 
of earning a living for the rest of the 
day—and they went with buoyant spirits 
after the excitement of the morning. 
The forty service men caught nineteen 
salmon. 

I felt a little guilty because my part- 
ner, John, didn’t get a strike—he had 
one burst of excitement when he hooked 
another fisherman’s line and thought it 
was a salmon. But he put me at ease. 

“Say,” he grinned, “I just wish I could 
get assigned to this kind of duty every 
morning!” 

I felt the same way about it. And I 
think that every American sportsman 
who can take one of our boys in uni- 
form out for a fishing trip is going to be 
rewarded with more than a sense of 
duty done—he’s going to enjoy every 
minute of the experience! 

Try it and see. 


Duck Dam Defies Drought 


ASQUIA Lake, in the Saskatchewan 

River delta of Manitoba, together 
with thousands of acres of adjoining 
marshlands, will be restored as an im- 
portant duck and goose breeding ground 
by construction of a dam to cost ap- 
proximately $25,000. The Manitoba 
government and Ducks Unlimited will 
share equally in development costs. This 
area in the past has been a heavy pro- 
ducer of waterfowl, but in recent drought 
years became a death trap for countless 
thousands of young birds. 
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Hot Lures for 
the High Lakes 


(Continued from page 33) 


closer to shore—when dark descends. 

Oddly (here goes my neck!)—my 
fishing has been as fruitful on many oc- 
casions in the full moon as during the 
dark of the moon. I'll hear from this 
declaration, but never mind. I am con- 
vinced the moon has little or no bearing 
on trout fishing, and I back up this 
statement with years of experience in 
both catching fish myself and helping 
the other fellow to catch them, day after 
day through the season. 

Did you ever troll with a fly rod? 
There’s a fish killer for you, swift and 
sure when fish are hitting. Let out 
about sixty feet of line and troll at the 
same speed as with a trolling rod, just 
fast enough to get the bob-bob tip action 
that shows the lure is working properly. 

Use an ordinary wet fly, plug, or a 
spinner fly, as your fancy dictates. But 
use only one. I like all. With the spinner 
fly, the spinning element consists of two 
plastic blades which turn like an air- 
plane propeller immediately ahead of 
the hook. 

Also when using a spinner fly in 
conjunction with an ordinary spinner, 
make sure (in some states) the blades 
are of plastic. Some states forbid em- 
ployment of more than two metal blades 
on one set of equipment. 

If you are one of those who sigh for 
the old days when spinners flashed as 
many as seven and nine blades, I say 
cease and desist. I have made many 
tests with various numbers of blades, 
and my written records show you can 
catch as many fish with two blades as 
any larger number. 


OU needn’t think, either, that simply 

because fish are rising you'll catch a 
nice mess for dinner. Not necessarily. 
When they begin breaking to beat the 
deuce, you'll usually find them to be 
smaller fish, too small for good frying 
or good sport. 

On the other hand, in some unpre- 
dictable seasons, especially in those 
periods when a nice ripple flows across 
the water, trout of all sizes will take 
flies despite the absence of rises. I can’t 
tell you when. You'll have to discover 
for yourself whether they are ready. 
When they are, they’ll grab for flies, 
morning, noon, or night, full moon or 
dark. And fast? If you happen to hit the 
right combination, you'll also hit the 
jack pot for a limit. 

Whether you catch fish or not, don’t 
become a purist. Don’t deride your 
brother Izaak Walton because he still- 
fishes while you fly-cast or troll. Keep 
an open mind. 

When a visitor comes to my fishing 
shack and asks, “What are the chances 
of catching fish in this lake?”, I inquire, 
first of all, “What do you know about 
trolling?” 

If he answers, “Nothing, but I’m will- 
ing to learn,” I am delighted. But I 
don’t look on him as a dub if he prefers 
to sit on a rock or cast from an anchored 
boat. I know he'll be happy until he sees 
some fellow trolling and hauling in the 
big ones. My mind is open. I hold no 
brief against any man’s ideas about fish- 
ing, but my experience has shown again 
and again that if you know how to troll 
it is a sure way to get fish and offers 
the best chance to get the big ones. I 
like all kinds of fishing; I even like fly 
fishing when I do not have to break an 
arm to do it. So here’s to trolling! 
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You can save up 
to 50% on house- 
hold repairs—and 
have lots of fun 
besides—if you fol- 
low the simple in- 
structions in this 
big new 260-page 


book! 
TINKERING WITH TOOLS tells you 


everything you need to know to cut re- 
pair bills—how to refinish floors, how to 
repair furniture, electrical appliances and 
plumbing fixtures, how to lay sidewalks, 





TINKERING 
With TOOLS 


There's no finer gift than Northlands—the skis that win 
most contests and are recommended by most experts. 
Superior woods, newer designs and superb craftsman- 
ship make them the world's finest skis. 
SEND 10c FOR NORTHLAND'S SKI MANUAL 
Edited by Hannes Schneider. 48 pages—82 illustrations, 
Or write for FREE folder, HOW TO SKI 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
World's largest ski manufacturers 
» 8 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn, 3 
 «€ 8-MILE RANGE—High Grade 


BINOCULARS 
10 Days’ Free Pi $4. 75 


Prepaid or C. 

Made in U. 
An old Reliable > irm offers High Pow- 
ered Binoculars with finely ground 30 
mm. Long Range LENSES which give 

















a clear field of vision of 110 yds. at 1000 yds. distance. Op 
i TT Ps ‘ so alle renew sash | tically perfect. Center Focusing. Hinged Body for different 
shingle _— — = renew sa , w dth of eyes Case & Straps included FREE, Guar big value. 
cords and hundreds of other repairs an Ideal for Huntin etc. Money refunded if dissatisfied. 
. pas anc’ | BENNER & CO. B-14, Trenton, N. J. 
improvements around the home! Never = . —_1.ts 
before has so much valuable information | {= 7 : Keeping 
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been crammed into one big cloth-bound ‘ 
volume to sell for only $1.00! Books of 


similar size usually sell for $2.50 or more! 
ake w atenrus 


SEND NO MONEY NOW! 


Just mail coupon below and pay post- | are’ omy ‘available to the bublie so far as 
man only $1.00, plus a few cents postage, | uu MANUFACTURING CO... P.0.Box246.P12, WARREN, OHIO 
on delivery. If, after 10 days’ examina- 

tion, you wish to return book for any 
reason, we will gladly refund every cent 
you paid. 


"Rolling ‘ 
“IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


6 HULL STREAMLINE COMPASSES are 
now f iting the way on U.S. Army mo- 
cles The civilian owne r should use 











FIX TIRES 






S- Lo SAVES RUBBER 


id” SO-LO to fix cuts, bruises, worn 
SO-LO also mends shoes, raincoats, boots 


i MEND the HOLE for 
SPREADS ON like butter Dries 
tough overnight. Flexible Non 
skid. W merpra of, Won't come 


So- Lo ote TORS 


| curscon LIFE—Dept. 122 | 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 
Send me the new 260-page cloth-bound book, | 
TINKERING WITH TOOLS. TI will pay post 
man only $1.00, plus few eents postage, on | 
delivery. If dissatisfied, T may return book | 
within 10 days for full refund. 
| 
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SEMIN cncacrnnsonoensernonnicenfgl ; , 
ADDRESS..................°> . There’s no finer way than the American 
eT | way. Let's keep it that way. Buy Defense 
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Mr. Trapper! 
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ome Notes About Catfish 


OME bass and trout fishermen will 

read no farther than the title of 

this piece. That’s all right. No 

article can be for everyone. This 
one is for those who happen to live where 
there are no aristocratic trout, salmon, 
or bass, and also for those who love the 
outdoors so much that information about 
any fish, no matter how lowly, provides 
interesting reading. This latter class is 
a most fortunate one. Its many mem- 
bers see with understanding eyes and 
feel with utmost sympathy and so never 
have any bored moments. 

So, for those of us who want them, 
here are some ideas about catfish. Most 
of them, you will note, come from other 
readers, and not from my own experi- 
ence. I have caught my share of 
catfish—enough of them to be 
thoroughly aware that they're 
worth writing about, and that 
the channel cat in particular is 
a splendid game fish. But be- 
cause I’ve spent most of my life 


in a region where catfish are 
none too common (and the 
sportier species don’t exist at 


all), I’ve concentrated more on 
trout, bass, the pikes, and pan- 
fishes. So for the intimate de- 
tails on catfishing that one can 
get only by specializing in these 
fish, I'll turn you over to those 
particularly in the know. 

But first let us review some of 
the most popular catfishes. Fore- 
most in the hearts of anglers 
is the channel-cat tribe--genus 
Ictalurus. Its members are most 
readily recognized by their forked 
tails. They are mighty good eat- 
ing and grow to a good size. The 
blue cat (Ictalurus furcatus) is 
plentiful in the Southern states 
and sometimes reaches the 
weight of 150 lb. The white 
channel cat, Ictalurus punctatus, 
averages much smaller in size, 
and is usually found in the ripples of 
the clear-water streams of the Midwest 
and South. And the willow or eel cat 
is also a member of this genus. 

While these cats are most popular as 
game fishes, they are by no means the 
most common. Perhaps the genus 
Ameiurus, the bullheads, comes in this 
class because of its several widely 
distributed species. I've caught members 
of the genus in the brackish waters of 
the Hudson River and in lakes and 
streams covering territory which spreads 
from Canada to Texas. The so-called 
yellow cat is in this classification. So is 
the Great Lakes cat, a big fellow similar 
to the blue. But probably the best 
known is the horned pout or common 
bullhead. It is especially esteemed by 
many for its eating qualities, and as it 
is frequently caught where brook trout 
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abound the latter are often discarded in 
favor of the former. On many occasions 
I have had a catch of brook trout re- 
fused because the intended recipient 
expected to go bullheading that night 
and much preferred these fish to the 
aristocratic trout. 

All the catfishes are excellent food 
fishes. Whether you take to them or 
not depends on your taste. If you like 
meat in the sweet class, I imagine you'll 
eat them with relish. All the species are 
tenacious of life, bite readily if in the 
mood, and must be carefully handled 
because of the spinelike pectoral fin 
which can easily cause a wicked wound. 

Probably more catfish are caught on 
the trot-line than by any other method. 





| know how you feel, dear. I've had that trouble too!" 


However, some fellows have excellent 
sport catching them on rod and reel, and 
the interest in such fishing is keen 
through certain sections of our country. 
One of our most enjoyable days at fish- 
ing was when we ran into a large bunch 
of fair-size blue cats on the Pascagoula 
River in Mississippi. They put up an 
excellent fight and their flesh was very 
appetizing. We caught them on fresh- 
water shrimp, fishing deep along the 
edge of a rather strong current. We 
anchored the boat in an eddy close 
enough to the current edge so that we 
could easily let our baits follow it. These 
cats seemed to be feeding only in this 
particular spot. If you placed the bait 
only an inch or two out of the way it 
failed to excite interest. They were 
evidently picking up the food which 
drifted by along the very edge of the 


eddy. Of course this feeding fact is 
well Known by most anglers, but often 
these natural tendencies to pick the 
best feeding locations are not credited 
to fish as lowly as a cat. Nevertheless, 
despite the fact that they bite readily 
once you find them, you must know 
where to find catfish, and use the right 
bait as it should be used, if you would 
be consistently successful. 

But let’s have some of our readers 
give you their experiences with catfish. 
First, to Iowa. Russel Pete Knudsen 
writes: 

“Channel cats are not hard to catch 
if you know where, how, and what to 
use for bait. As Jim Tilley, veteran cat 
fisherman on the Des Moines River, says, 
‘Channel cats are just like people 
when it comes to appetite. The 
weather and the season make a 
difference whether or not people 
want soup or roast beef. The ap- 
petites of fish are no different.’ 
Another pet phrase of Jim’s is: 
‘People gather in different places 
for their amusement according 
to the weather, don’t they? Well, 
channel cats do the same. Also, 
don’t forget that you can’t stand 
in the same spot you are going 
to fish and expect to catch any- 
thing.’ ”’ 

Now here is an interesting bit 
of information from a Missourian, 
Dr. Robert E. Murrell, about 
Texas fishing: “An uncle of mine 
suggested trying for channel cats 
with flies. Said he, ‘I’ve been do- 
ing it all summer.’ Well, previous 
to this I had caught bullheads, 
gars, tooth herring, and other 
‘off brand’ fish on flies, but had 
never caught channel cat to 
any extent. 

“On the way to our fishing we 
stopped and seined a bunch of 
small crawfish. We kept only the 
tails, which we crammed in our 
shirt pockets. The set-up was as fol- 
lows: Using a spinner to which was 
attached a Black Gnat fly, we impaled a 
shelled crawfish tail on the hook of the 
fly. In fishing, we cast to likely-looking 
places, and allowed the fly to sink until 
we counted about five. During this time 
we kept the line just on the verge of 
being taut. On one morning, in about 
two hours, we took our limit. Some 
holes were clear and others murky, but 
both produced fish. At one time I made 
a very short cast, let the fly sink by 
some willows, and as I raised the rod tip 
it felt as if the fly was snagged to a 
log. But the log began to move, so I 
sank the hook and was into a yellow 
cat of about 15 lb. 

“There are plenty of channel cats 
in this particular stream. Here is the 
reason, as far as we can figure it. In 
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the spring of the year there were the 
usual rises in water, but at the begin- 
ning of summer there were no more 
rains, and after the channel cats had 
spawned they could not move back 
downstream. As the water was low (the 
creek is ordinarily dry and sluggish) 
the food supply must have been well- 
nigh exhausted, and so the fish readily 
struck our lures. 

“While we got some perch strikes, and 
occasionally a hit from a bass, the 
channel cats were far in the majority. 
They were true channels, too—narrow 
head, silvery white, spotted, and with 
forked tails. As far as Missouri goes, 
I’ve never been able to take channels 
consistently back there.” 


S FAR as Missouri and Arkansas go, 

I have also made out poorly with 
cats there; although most satisfying with 
bass. I’ve seen some splendid catches of 
cats taken on trot-lines when minnows 
were used for bait, but there is always 
a pretty good percentage of yellow cats 
on such strings. 

Dr. W. R. Caine of Nebraska sends us 
the following information: “Most of our 
local fishing is in a little creek which 
empties into Republican River in Red 
Willow County. Ordinarily this was a 
winding stream, well-wooded along the 
sides and ranging from 6 to 15 ft. wide. 
Then it was straightened in some 
stretches and the water flowed more 
swiftly. However, during high water 
the narrow channels are washed to such 
an extent that some good pools are 
formed in the straightened area, particu- 
larly where the bed of the channel has 
been scoured to hardpan and a short 
rapids or small falls has been created. 

“Here is the best method we have so 
far tried on channel cats. We used fly 
rods, either 8% or 9 ft. long, and leaders 
of 10-lb.-test artificial gut. We usually 
start with a piece 5 ft. long and discard 
it when it gets down to 2 ft. We like 
best turned-up-eye hooks with two prongs 
on the shank to hold the bait on, in 
sizes No. 1/0 to 3/0. We use sinkers only 
when fishing deep pools in the middle 
of the day. 

“Our best bait seems to be chicken 
entrails and the pronged-shank hook is a 
dandy for this as it keeps the bait from 
sliding down and so covering the point. 
Other baits which have proved success- 
ful are small frogs, sand toads, small 
crawfish, and the tails of large craw- 
fish after they have been shucked out 
(shelled). Usually catfish are the only 
ones to take these rather large baits, 
but I once hooked a 3-lb. carp on a 
crawfish tail and had a real tussle before 
he was landed. Minnows are not so 
successful here because many small bull- 
heads keep tearing them to pieces. 

“Our best time of the day, at least 
during midsummer, is from early in the 
morning—just about when you can start 
to see—until three or four hours after 
sunrise or later if the day is cloudy. 
During the middle of the day an oc- 
casional fish may be taken from the 
deep pools but fishing is slow. The cat- 
fish usually start biting again about an 
hour before sundown. From then until 
dark it is possible to take some fish. 

“The best locations seem to be at the 
heads or tails of pools, in eddies where 
the water is flowing under or along the 
sides of stumps, or in the comparatively 
quiet areas behind snags in swifter 
waters. It is easy to toss or cast the 
bait to where it will drift to these places. 

“The creek we fish has plenty of 
snapping turtles, so that a burlap sack 
makes the best fish carrier. The turtles 
do not go through the burlap as they do 
an onion sack, or any coarse-weave fish 
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bag. The best medicine for snapping 
turtles is a .22 caliber revolver loaded 
with high-speed, hollow-point Long Rifles. 
It is easy to carry and handy when you 
want it. One or two of these bullets 
through the turtle’s back, and he soon 
crawls out on the bank where you can 
finish the job.” 

Now we have some dope from Missouri. 
W. F. Williams writes: “Channel cats 
are the only game fish we have in upper 
Grand River. Since this river has been 
ditched and straightened for 25 mi. 
below us, we get good fishing only after 
heavy rains have kept the river high for 
several weeks in the early spring. You 
see, this flood water lets the fish come 
through the shallow, sandy ditches. 

“IT have been fishing for channel cats 
with rod and reel for 20 years and enjoy 
it just as much as bass fishing. For the 
best channel-cat fishing, the river should 
be almost clear. 

“The best thing to do is find a swift 
main channel, or a jut below a rock 
ripple where the water gradually gets 
deeper. You will find that channel cats 
feed at the lower edge of a ripple, just 
where it drips into a deeper hole. The 
best time of day seems to be at sunup. 
Use a No. 1% or 2 hook and a dobber so 
that you can float your bait 50 yd. or 
more downstream. For early fishing we 
use worms; but minnows and crawfish 
the latter preferred and at that only the 
white-tails—make the best bait.” 

However, here is some splendid en- 
couragement for devotees of the arti- 
ficial lure. It comes from the town made 
famous by Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer 
and Huck Finn—Hannibal, Missouri. If 
you ever visit this part of the United 
States, by the way, stop overnight in this 
town and take a walk down the street 
where you will find Tom Sawyer’s house 
and see the board fence he inveigled his 
friends to whitewash, and across the 
street you will see Becky Thatcher's 
house. 

Our correspondent is Robert M. Lewis 
Jr. Let me quote him: “There is a very 
sporting way of taking channel cats 
We use a fly rod. For the last three 
years I have been taking some fine 
channel cats with flies and spinners 
during the latter part of July and the 
first part of August when the water is 
low and the weather hot. 

“Our best lure is a combination—a 
No. 3 Indiana-shape spinner and a Red 
Ibis single-hook fly to which is attached 
a strip of pork rind. I am a firm be- 
liever in long leaders, and generally use 
one of 7% to 9 ft. in length, about 10 Ib 
test. One of our methods of fishing is 
to cast downstream, letting the lure sink 
and then bringing it back with the jerk- 
and-pause method. Another way is to 
cast across and upstream and, while the 
fly is drifting down and sinking, retrieve 
it very slowly. We find that most of the 
strikes come when the lure is sinking. 
Also we have best luck fishing with this 
artificial during the middle of the day 
when most fishing is at a standstill.” 


ISH I could quote from other let- 

ters I have which are just as in- 
teresting as these you have just read, 
but I'll save them for another time, 
along with more worth-while dope about 
carp. What strikes me most about these 
methods just quoted is their similarity 
to the methods and lures frequently 
used for bass and trout. Whenever I 
find it possible I intend learning more 
about catfish at first hand. But I think 
you'll find plenty of new food for thought 
in the ideas these readers have so gener- 
ously contributed. Or maybe you have a 
new wrinkle to contribute yourself 
Ray Bergman. 
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PrLUEGER REELS, ideal gifts at 
Christmas time, are this year avail- 
able only from stocks that were com- 
pleted before manufacture ceased, 

Metals and workmanship which 
might go into making new reels are 
today employed in war production, 

Making “tools for Victory” in- 
stead of tools for fishing doesn’t add 
to your tackle dealer’s stock, but it 
does send the Axis a present from 
you that can “‘say it with fragments.” 


Many of our dealers still have 
Pflueger Reels for your selection. 
We suggest that you see them early. 
When we can again go on with 
normal production, we shall be 
ready with better facilities than ever 
to advance the work that has made 


PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 


Al Great Name in Tackle 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Christmastide Trout 


(Continued from page 21) 


off with, he pitched me two No. 6 hooks 
and a split shot. “These and a fat night 
crawler are all you'll need,” he said. 

Wind had whipped most of the hillsides 
bare of snow and deposited it in the 
low places. Earl chose one such snow- 
bank, and made off over the ice. 

Claude and I were still hovering 
around the fire when we heard an ex- 
cited whoop come from the direction of 
the snow pile. We looked around in 
time to see Earl flip an eleven-inch rain- 
bow from the frigid water. He unhooked 
the trout, held it up at arm’s length, and 
eyed it disapprovingly. “Littlest trout 
I ever saw come from here. Why, I’ve 
a good mind to throw him back!” 

But I noticed that he placed the rain- 
bow fondly in his creel. 


“Never saw ’em hit so early,” beamed 


Claude. “We'll knock ’em over today!” 
As Claude and I gathered up our 
equipment, Earl again cast into the 


swift water and let the current take the 
bait to a lazy whirl that lay near the 
center of the pool. The line had scarce- 
ly come to rest when it suddenly jerked 
taut. Earl yanked, and another small 
trout landed upon the snowbank, It was 
as simple as that! 

Claude and I got going, crunching over 
the packed snow, looking for likely-look- 
ing places. Minutes later, our baits were 
floating lazily in the water, our bodies 
braced for the expected strike. 

Time snailed by. And there we stood, 
waiting. The frosty air began eating its 
way through our leather jackets. We 
flailed our arms in a futile effort to 
stave off the numbing cold, and finally 
we placed rocks on our rods and hastened 
over to the fire. 


HE flames had scarcely begun licking 

warmth into our chilled bodies when I 
saw my rod tip jerk sharply. I raced 
to nab the fish, but was too late. My 
bait was gone, so I impaled another half- 
frozen crawler on the hook, flipped the 
line into the current and let it follow 
down to the swirl. There it stopped sud- 
denly. The expected tug of a trout was 
not felt, so I began reeling in. The ob- 
struction refused to give, and I grumbled, 
“Snagged up! That's what happens with 
sinkers.” 

Then I gave the line a healthy jerk 
and ducked instinctively. The pool ex- 
ploded as if from a depth charge! Out 
of the bursting spray came a powerful 
rainbow, its multicolored sides flashing 
brightly in the feeble morning sunlight. 
And the thrill I got at this unexpected 
sight is undoubtedly the high spot in my 
thirty years of trout fishing. 

That one wild leap, and the trout got 
down to business. Abruptly it stood on 
its tail and began knifing through the 
water—straight for the bank where I 
stood. My small hand reel proved too 
slow for such action, so I tried to make 
up for lost time by stripping line furious- 
ly, but that husky had plenty of slack 
all the way. If you have ever had a 
trout pull this stunt on you, there is 
no need of saying more. 

The battle, if it may be called such, 
ended when the rainbow came within a 
dozen feet of where I stood, flipped the 
hook high in the air and dived back 
whence he came. 

“Kinda caught 
grinned Claude. 

Earl chimed in with, “Forgot to tell 
you that some of these trout are more 
than eighteen inches long, and a lot of 


you napping, eh?” 
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‘em show a talent for tail-walking. 
should have an automatic reel 
Claude and I.” 

“Now you tell me!” I groaned. 

Frankly, I had been under the im- 
pression that these middle-Rio Grande 
trout would be a bit sluggish, but it 
seemed that I was to learn my trout 
fishing all over again. 

Slowly, we worked downstream, and 
prettier water I’ve never seen. Wide, 
deep pools every hundred yards or so, 
more often than not connected by a 
swell stretch of ripples. To make it 
perfect, seldom did we encounter brush 
along the banks. “I’m going to try some 
flies here—just to see how it feels not 
to get hung up in tree tops,” I said, and 
bent on an imitation willow fly. 

“Kinda rushing the season,” warned 
Claude as he and Earl continued on 
downstream. 

On my fifth cast, I saw a silvery streak 
follow my lure, but he wouldn’t take 
hold. I tried other patterns, but failed 
to get a rise. 

It was midday when I caught up with 
Claude and Earl. They were stumped. 
Neither had received a strike since early 
morning. 

But Earl still had hopes. “We'll eat 
lunch,” he said, “and rest till about 2 
o’clock. They ’most always strike then.” 

By now, all the snow was gone from 
the exposed places and it was a pleasure 
in itself just to loaf around in the warm 
sunshine, watching our lines drift lazily 
around. As we lay sprawled upon the 
sand, listening to Earl tell of other days 
spent here in quest of winter trout, we 
munched our sandwiches and all interest 
was soon lost in the rods that were held 
with lax hands. 

All of a sudden, Claude’s rod whipped 
about and he dropped his sandwich in 
the sand, trying to retrieve the split 
bamboo. He made a lucky grab and 
brought it back under control. The auto- 
matic played a tug-of-war with the 
plucky trout and finally won out. Claude 
made a swoop with his net and came 
up with a plump fifteen-inch Loch Leven. 

Our lunches lay forgotten as we baited 
up anew and took after those trout. For 
some unaccountable reason, those babies 
took to striking, and when things slowed 





down at the end of a short hour, I had 
three fine trout in my creel, the largest, 
18% inches, the smallest fifteen—better 
than I’ve done on many a summer day. 

Our enthusiasm remained keen for a 
couple of hours after the sudden flurry 
of activity, but the strikes stopped as 
suddenly as they began, and nothing 
seemed to interest the trout. 

It looked as though the fireworks were 
over on this part of the river, so Earl 
and Claude insisted that we continue 
downstream. They took out, walking 
fast, but I lagged along, experimenting 
with various lures. At the base of a 
swell bit of swift water, I happened upon 
an old acquaintance. 

When the conversation drifted around 
“What luck?” I showed him my three 
and he showed me a heavy brownie, 
taken with a small Colorado spinner. 
“It takes plenty of patience,” he ex- 
plained, “but they’ll hit if you keep at 
‘em. Here, I'll show you how it’s done.” 

I watched as he worked the water in 
his deft, left-handed manner, and it was 
on perhaps his sixth cast that he hooked 
a fourteen-incher. He netted the plump 
scrapper, and I put on a spinner as I 
left him. But I guess I just didn’t know 
how to get the job done. I snagged but 
one trout and he flipped the hook loose. 

Before long, I came upon Earl and 
Claude, and what a setting they had 
chosen to do their fishing. On each side 
of the wide, mirrorlike pool was a farm. 
In fact, a house and orchard were less 
than a hundred yards from where they 
stood—just about the last place in the 
world I'd have chosen for trout. 

However, I had no time to make a 
cynical remark, for as I came within 
hailing distance, Claude bent his body 
to the tune of an arched rod, and a 
sixteen-inch trout played hoppety-skip 
over the water, trying to throw the hook. 
After that I quit trying to figure things 
out, but got busy and accounted for two 
more husky trout before the sun neared 
the dark ridge to the west. By then the 
chill of evening was gnawing through 
my leather coat, but even when Earl 
called, “Come on you fellows, let’s hit 
for town,” I was reluctant to quit. 

A kid hates to leave a Christmas tree, 
and that’s the way I felt. 
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"Aren't these the uncomfortable things!" 
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Salmon Skirmish 


about—warm and clear, with the fish 

jumping—when we Marines headed our 
motor whaleboat for Katlian Bay. It 
was our first Alaskan fishing trip when 
it wasn’t raining. 

Breaking fish became more numerous 
just above Old Sitka, so I slowed the 
boat down to trolling speed and rigged 
| my fly rod. On the leader I fastened a 
Supervisor—a good Marine streamer fly 
—tied onto a No. 6 extra-long-shank 
hook. Then I let out about 90 ft. of line 
and simply waited. My companions 
baited boat and bait rods with heavy 
spoons: and spinner and we all trolled 

Suddenly my 4%-oz. fly rod came to 
life with a heavy strike, and a silver 
salmon erupted in a fine jump far 
astern. Line melted from the reel; soon 
400 of the 430 ft. of line and backing 
was out, and still going. Other fish were 
schooling about, so to save mine—and 
give the other boys a chance—I jumped 
into our dingy and cut loose. 

The salmon towed me for a while and 
I got back some of my line, but my wrist 
was tiring fast from a long series of 
runs and jumps. After 22 minutes I 
worked the fish in close to the dinghy 


' WAS one of those days you read 


had no gaff, net, club, or gun. But the 
Incomplete Angler remembered how the 
bears land their salmon, so I eased the 
scrappy beauty alongside, put one hand 
under it, and flopped 10 lb. of dynamite 
into the boat. 


my first Northern salmon, fresh run 
from the sea, and sleek and fat. 

When the whaleboat picked me up we 
again headed for Katlian. Soon we came 
upon whole schools of salmon sunning 
themselves along the surface. They lay 
in tight circles, heads inward, and we 
estimated them to weigh from 6 to 20 
lb. But they were surrounded by schools 
of small bait fish and although we tried 
many lures we couldn’t catch a salmon. 

Finally we reached our objective and 
after anchoring the boat we rowed 
| ashore to try stream fishing. Some 14 
| other anglers, male and female, were 
already whipping the mouth of the 
stream, taking Dolly Varden trout and 
sea robins. The tide was out and these 
fishermen were standing knee-deep at 
the very edge of deep water, casting. 


ETTING down to business we fanned 

out along the delta and cast flies 
into the mirror-clear glacier water. Trout 
were everywhere but very finicky. They 
jumped our lures and followed them 
| frequently, but our total catch, in some 
three hours of rising tide, was only 14 
fish, of which I took seven on the same 
Supervisor that had caught our salmon 
I tried dry flies and extra-light tackle 
when the fish started to surface-feed 
in the afternoon—but did not get a 
single strike. 

The tide kept moving inland and a 
strong wind came up. Another boat 
arrived, a small skiff with an outboard, 
containing four Marines who had made 
the long trip just to fish a few hours. 
They tried the first pool upstream, using 
salmon eggs and spinners, and netted a 
string of 10 Dolly Vardens plus a big 
humpbacked salmon just starting up- 
stream to spawn. 

Yes, the Marines have landed and the 
situation is well in hand. A great morale 
builder, this fishing business!—Lieuten- 
ant D. N. Carpenter, U.S.M.C. 
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and tried to figure how to land him. I | 


I felt pretty good, getting | 
away with this unorthodox landing of | 


THEY FLOAT 


Perfect wounded min- 


now & swimming ac- 

tion. The tail held 

Y hook catches plenty to cook. 
Size s 1-2-3-4, Weights 1/40- 

1/27-1 9-1 oz. wetoce 0.00-9.70" 


$1. “05- $1.30 (Excise Tax Inc.). 
Patterns White - Yellow - Orange - ban - 
Gray-Frog. Order Yours today. They are 
guaranteed, A Worden Creation. 


YAKIMA BAIT COMPANY, Granger, Washington 




















NEW, EASY WAY! 
FREE VISE! fmpicte swith Vises Full asst. of 










dyed and natura) Furs, Hackles, Quills 

rials, Thre nsel, Floss, Impali Tail, Cement, 

Wax, Fly Body Materials, Hooks, etc. Simple step-by- 

step D NO | ons easily followed. 

SEND ONEY Pay postman, plus few cents 
postage. OR, (if you prefer) 


send $1. a bill, check or money orde r see we pay post: 
Satisfaction guaranteed or Money ree Cz talog. 
TACK-L-TYERS, Dept, ei2, Evanston, Ill. 
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AMERICA'S GREATEST 


SPORTSMEN WEAR 
GARMENTS BY HODGMAN 








THE SECRETS OF 


SUCCESSFUL FISHING 
ONLY 25c! 


Chock full of infor- 
mation and advice on 
every type of fishing! 
How to find and use 
natural baits, how to 
handle all kinds of 
artificial lures. In- 
structions on trolling, 
fly fishing, skittering, 
bait casting, ice fish- 
ing, and ocean fish- 
ing—with pages and 
pages of helpful sug 
gestions for catching 
trout, salmon, black 
bass, pike, panfish and many others. 84 pages 
Fully illustrated. Send only 25¢ for your copy 
today! Address Dept. 122 
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only bait I’ll use after this!’ 
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MALL LINE CORPORATION TOGETHER WITH ALL ITS 
e ener FOR ot 5 


GAHE HALL LINE CORPORATION 


is vigorously engaged these days in War 


Production for Uncle Sam. 
IN| Hall‘s Celebrated Lines, 
ow which have been the pride 

and joy of fishermen for over a century, 
gladly bring their perfection and quality 
to the needs of essential war-production. 


[EJALL LINE CORPORATION 


however, looks forward with confidence 
to the future when the factory resumes its 
peace-time production of quality lines for 
their friends—the sportsmen. 


a reasonable supply of 
Write for free, 


There is still 
fishing line on hand. 
colorful catalog today. 


HALL LINE CORPORATION 


0-122. Highland Mills, 
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rot “portable Outboard KI-YAK 
ane { dufite takes motors up to 0 H.P., 
‘only 75 lbs. Seaworthy. Depe ndable. 
ue st of its kind! You can bulld your 
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ae ‘ ail KI oy AKS fro m 118 to 15 Ibs. .. . also OK-2 
motor " weighs 50 ib =.) Double paddle ol 
Oars now include é with your kit. Write for Free, lavishl 
illus ad low-factory-to-you prices! 


MEAD ‘GLIDERS, ‘48 So. Market, Dept. O- 122, Chi 





































St. Maries, 


Idaho 




























FRED ARBOGAST 


“Charlie, my husband’s brother, went out to fish for 
his breakfast in the St. Joe River, here in northern 
Idaho. In 15 minutes he was back exclaiming, “Thisis 
going to town. Hawaiian Wigglers are the only 
bait I’ll use after this. Come on, let’s eat. I want 
to go out again.’”— Mrs. Lloyd Branson, 
St. Maries, Idaho. 
The No. 3 Hawaiian Wiggler that Charlie 
Branson used is the most accurate and fool- 
proof weedless bait. It wiggles thru thick 
weeds and moss to get bass where they hide. 
Send for free catalog on Hawaiian Wigg- 
lers and Jitterbugs, famous surface baits 


Extra Skirts 17¢ 

















4012 North St., Akron, Ohi 
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Keeping Nightwalkers 


O KEEP nightwalkers for bait I use 

washtubs, as they are easy to handle. 
I get leaf mold that is well rotted and 
very damp (or soak it with water if it’s 
dry) and mix it with an equal amount 
of rich loam, then put this mixture in 
the tubs and dampen it slightly with 
water. A burlap sack soaked in water 
goes on top, to keep the moisture in 
and also to keep out flies, which are at- 
tracted by the worms and will kill a 


great many of them. Then 3 to 4 qt. of | 


worms are put in each tub. I find this 
method superior to others I have tried, 
and a bait dealer I know uses it too.— 
Allan R. Thompson, Conn. 


Grasshopper Carrier 


ERE’S a handy carrier, made entire- 

ly from odds and ends, for anglers 
who fish with live "hoppers. A friction- 
top can (such as a 1-pt. paint can) is cut 
away on one side as shown, and the 
edges of the opening turned under or 
filed smooth to save your fingers. 

This is the opening through which you 
will later insert and remove ‘hoppers. 
To give them air, and provide a window 
through which you can see the insects 
as you reach in for them, a large disk is 
now cut out of the top of the can, leav- 
ing only a narrow rim, then a piece of 
fine wire screen is laid across the mouth 
of the can and the top hammered back 
on to hold the screen in place. Or, if a 





‘HOPPERS CAN BE 
SEEN THROUGH SCREEN 
= 





INNER-TUBE RUBBER 











friction-top can is not available, you can 
remove one end of any ordinary food tin 
and solder the screen over the opening. 
Covering for the side opening consists 
of a piece of inner-tube rubber, with a 
slit about 3 in. long down its center. It 
is held in place by wires bound around 
both rims of the can and twisted tight. 
Finally, a hole is punched in one rim and 
a safety pin tied on for pinning to your 
clothing.—L. M. Rambo, Nebr. 


Salmon Egg. Saver 


HEN you've used part of a can of 

salmon eggs for bait, and want to 
keep the rest for another time, try this 
simple trick: Lay a small piece of wood 
or bark on the eggs remaining in the 
can, light a match, and when it’s burn- 
ing well drop it onto the wood carefully 
so that it won't get wet; then quickly 
screw the cover on tightly. The burn- 
ing match will consume most of the 
oxygen in the can before it goes out, 
and thus help keep the eggs from spoil- 
ing.—Arden Benthien, Wash. 





Rays 


VOID being a one- 
lure man. It is a 
temptation to get in 
that category when 
you have had consist- 
ently good luck on a 
particular lure or fly, 
but in years of fishing 
I've yet to find one 
artificial—or live bait for that matter— 
which has always been tops. If someone 
else is getting fish and you are not, the 
reason is either that you’re fishing wrong 
or have the wrong lure—or a combina- 
tion of both. Unless you experiment 
with new lures or new methods you'll 
stay right in your rut. 

The scales of shad and pike made at- 
tractive wings for artificial flies. As they 
may be easily dyed, one may make some 
very effective imitative creations. 

Some time ago I received a letter ask- 
ing for information about the “silver 
salmon” as found in the Missouri River 
in Montana. Frankly, I’d never heard of 
the fish, even though I visit this country 
frequently, so I wrote Scotty Chapman, 
a Yellowstone Park ranger, to see what 
he could tell me. Scotty fishes with me 
every time I visit the section. Here is 
his answer, and it may be of interest to 
pass it on: 

“The rainbow trout (Salmo irideus) is 
often called silver salmon in this region. 
There are, in this country, fishermen who 
will swear that because some individual 
rainbows are especially silver in colora- 
tion tney are a different species. How- 
ever, eggs taken from such a fish pro- 
duce rainbow trout and not silver salm- 
on, so the only trout it could be is one 
of that species. 

“I am told by some state fish men 
that silver salmon are sometimes plant- 
ed in a few Montana lakes, but by no 
means would these particular fish be 
running in the upper Missouri. I have 
checked these facts with a Montana 
state hatchery foreman.” 

So the mystery is only half solved. 
Perhaps some Montana reader can give 
us some more data on these fish in the 
upper Missouri River. 





Pike, pickerel, and muskies will all 
take flies. Bucktails in various sizes 
should always be in every fly fisherman's 
tackle box when seeking these species. 
Also, these fish are frequently much at- 
tracted to surface bugs. However, in the 
case of muskellunge the leader question 
is somewhat of a problem, due to the 
fact that the teeth of the fish cut gut so 
easily and wire doesn’t work so well with 
top-water flies. 

If you are through fishing for the 
season, have you put your tackle away? 
Have you cleaned and oiled your reels? 
Get out all the old grease and grit now; 
don’t let it harden during the winter. 
Wash your rods with a mild soap, and 
then polish with a good rod wax, unless 
of course they need varnish. 

Look over the plugs, clean and oil the 
hooks, sharpen them, and touch the 
painted parts which have become 
chipped with good, clear spar varnish. 
Don’t varnish the entire plug. Look care- 
fully at the places where the hooks are 
attached; water often enters at these 


Daybook of Angling 


points and this sometimes cracks the 


finish. A drop of varnish here will help. | 


Of course plastic plugs do not need to be 
touched up, but you should clean the 
hooks, oil and sharpen them. And how 
about the leaders and other gadgets? 

Put everything away systematically, 
and keep the stuff needing repairs 
separate from that which is O. K., so 
that you can work on it this winter. And 
see that everything is dry, and stored in 
a cool place out of harm’s way. 

Now what do you-all know about this? 
I’m no scientist—only a fisherman. 

Writes John Dougherty of Montclair, 


N. J.: “Once when fishing the Wanaque | 


River I saw something which was new 
to me. 
clear water were several brook trout, 
each lightly colored—so much so that 


In plain sight in the shallow, | 


they were almost invisible in the bright, | 


sun-flecked water in which they lay. I 
caught one of these trout and when it 
had been released it moved back with 
the others. The difference between them 
was very marked. The undisturbed 
trout were still pale and semivisible, but 
the fish that had been caught and re- 
leased looked brilliant—every marking 
showing as plainly as if recently painted. 

“I then tried for another fish, and this 
time watched carefully as one struck. 
The instant I 
changed, as quick as a blush, from blond 
to brunette. 
come across of such a 


any mention 


set the hook that fish | 


I have never happened to | 


change. Have you observed it often, and | 


have you any explanation for it?” 

Well, I’ve seen this happen only once, 
and then only with one fish, and it hap- 
pened many years ago. I have no 
proved answer to offer in explanation. 
Of course we do know that fish change 
color when they move from one type of 
stream bottom to another, but this does 
not happen in a flash. The cause must 
be from excess nervous reaction when 
being hooked, in the same way a human 
gets pale or flushed according to the ef- 
fects of different emotions. It may be 
that others have had similar experiences 
although I imagine they are very rare. 


A bit of red placed on any fly or lure 


supposed to imitate a minnow is usually 
good medicine. 
red near the head. Perhaps I’m wrong, 
but it seems to me that red placed here 
may possibly simulate the red gills of 
live bait—something which is often quite 
noticeable in the natural fish. 

It will soon be Christmas again, a far 
different one from any we've experienced 
in a generation. Total war can change 
so many things. However, the spirit of 
an angler never changes. Perhaps you 
weren't able to do much fishing this last 
summer; maybe you won’t be able to do 
any this coming season, but even so 
you'll remain an angler at heart, even 
though you may be shooting Nazis and 
Japs. 

The present big job on hand is to win 
this war, and I know that the sportsman 
will do more than his share. After this 
job is done we shall be able to resume 
our old American way of life. In the 
meantime we can fish whenever possible, 
and dream of better fishing than we've 
ever had before when we again resume 
normal peacetime life. 
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T MEANS something, these days, to be 
able to go out to the end of a jetty or 
pier and pull in an §8-lb. fish—one 


that’s good eating too, And as if that 
isn’t enough, a fish that strikes like a 


demon and trades punches with you. 

I give you old ugly-puss—Tautoga 
onitis, the Atlantic blackfish. 

I have been running across the black- 
fish for years. When I go close inshore, 
in fairly shallow water, for flounders in 
early spring, he is on hand. When I go 
out for sea bass and porgies in deep 
summer, he is just as likely to grab my 
hook as the next fish. When I go off- 
shore for cod, in the late fall, he is right 
in there—punching. You can get him 
practically at any time—and some of 
| the biggest fish will be found close to 
shore, not necessarily 10 or 20 mi. out— 
which is something to think twice about, 
in case you have a nervous little woman 
| at home, or can’t convince the Coast 

Guard about your need of a permit. 
Fishermen who have run up against 
the blackfish (he’s also called the tautog) 
| will agree on one thing—he has just 
| about the most powerful shoulders for 
his size of any in the business. He is 
the bulldog of the fish world. As a 
| matter of fact, he has an expression 
| something like a bulldog’s, and—this 
will surprise you when you first see him 
—you will find two teeth, very much 
like the human kind, in his upper jaw. 
They stick out like buckteeth, and will 
remind you of the two front uppers of 
a rabbit. That’s how you can tell the 
tautog, in case you haven’t run across 
one before. Of course, he isn’t black— 
sort of mottled, not a very pretty color. 
In fact, he isn’t pretty at all, but then 
neither is an English bulldog. You'll 
find plenty of champs in both breeds. 

What I like about the blackfish is that 
he is always in there slugging; he ap- 
parently has no off days, and if he is 
around, he’ll always oblige you. At your 
first meeting, you'll be in for a sur- 
prise; the chances are, roughly, about 
five to one that the very first time you 
get a blackfish strike, you are going to 
lose your tackle. The black hangs 
around close to the bottom, always 
among rocks or over an old wreck. His 
favorite trick, as soon as he realizes he 
has been hooked, is to make a dash for 
the nearest entanglement, so that half 
the time you don’t know whether you 
are hooked to a blackfish or pulling up 
the bottom. And, more often than not, 
you will find yourself pulling up the 
bottom, until your line parts and you're 
minus a sinker and a couple of hooks. 

Blackfishing is like getting into a 
slugging match; it is a matter of who 
throws the first punch. If you let the 
black get his lick in first, you'll never 
get a chance to throw yours; your line 
will be gone. So just as soon as you 
feel a nibble, strike with everything 
you’ve got! The blackfish has a good 
bony jaw, and you won’t tear the hook 
out; you have to hit first, and jab him 
off balance. 

That’s one of the things I like about 
blackfishing—you have to keep on your 
toes. It’s not a matter of letting down 
a line, waiting for a fish to come along 
and nibble, and then leisurely picking 
him up. The blackfish hits going away. 
Like the big-game fish, he sounds— 
which shows he has brains too. The 
average Salt-water fish will merely shake 
his head from side to side as you bring 
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Bulldog of the Sea 


The black puts as much dis- | 


him up. 
tance between you and him as he Can. 
When he throws those husky shoulders 
of his into a dive for the nearest rocks, 
you'll get exactly the feeling you have 
when your line snags on something at 
the bottom. Of course, if he has his 
way your line will be snagged—but 
you'll have the same sensation at your 
end of the rod. 

Just a word as how widely distributed 
is old ugly-puss: You'll find him from 
Charleston, on the Atlantic coast, not 
far north of Florida, all the way up to 
Cape Ann, the northern tip of Massachu- 
setts, just above Gloucester—about a 
thousand miles of coastline. 

There’s no need for special tackle or 
lures. You can get tautogs on almost 
any hook. If you are going for flounders 


with sandworms, he’ll take the sand- 
worm on the tiny flounder hook—and 
holding him then is quite an art. I 


have seen fishermen, using a regulation 
heavy boat rod, go for blackfish with a 
very small flounder hook. I myself use 
a spreader rig, generally reserved for 
flounders. I find that in seafishing, when 
I use two or more hooks, this helps to 
keep the leaders from tangling. 

You can also get the blackfish on the 
ordinary sea-bass hook, or on the big 
cod hook. There is a regular blackfish 
hook, about an inch long, with a tarred 
rope leader, but it isn’t necessary. The 
trick is to attach the hook about a foot 


above the sinker. 
In addition to sandworms, the black 
will take clam, such as you use when 


you go for seabass or cod. He is particu- 
larly fond of little green fiddler crabs, 
which are good only as blackfish bait. 
You can even impale beetles on your 
hook. 

The tautog isn’t very particular what 
he takes, so it isn’t a matter of fooling 
him as you would a trout with a particu- 
larly attractive lure. But if he lacks any- 
thing in selectivity of diet, he makes up 
for it by what he does after he gulps 
your offering. 

Your small black will run about a 
pound, a good one, around five, a super- 
duper possibly to 10. Large or small, he 
is a sort of Tony Galento of the fish 
world—nothing much to look at, but 
packing a big wallop.—A. L. Fierst. 


Game Fats Help Win War 


FAT from game killed by Colorado 
sportsmen is going to help win the 
war. Animal fats are high in glycerin 
content, and this glycerin is essential 
in the manufacture of explosives. Since 
it is estimated that deer and elk each 
have from 4 to 8 lb. of fat, which custom- 
arily is trimmed off by the hunter and 
thrown away, the Colorado elk and deer 
kill of about 20,000 head could furnish 
about 60 tons of fat. 

A Denver cold-storage plant is serving 
as a collection depot for the fat, and 
a local sporting-goods store is donating 
a number of prizes to be drawn for at 
the close of the season by hunters co- 
operating in the collection. At the col- 
lection depot the hunters receive num- 
bered tickets with stubs. Stubs are 
retained by the sportsman, who deposits 
the other part of the ticket in a box. 

The fats ultimately will be rendered 
and sold. The receipts will be distributed 
among the USO, American Red Cross, 
Army Relief, and Navy Relief. 


A Warmer, More Comfortable 
DOWN-INSULATED JACKET 





@ Here’s what every outdoorsman 
needs— whether he be hunter, fisher- 
man or air raid warden! A jacket 
that’s only 44 ounces—thirty full 
inches long to protect the kidneys— 
several times warmer than wool— 
showerproof poplin insulated with 
‘‘Woods Ever-Live Down”’ of water- 
fowl — sateen lining — ONLY 

knitted wool collar, 50 
cuffs and skirt. Uncon- $94 


ditionally guaranteed! 


A LIGHTER, SNUGGER 


SLEEPING ROBE 








FROM 


$§9= 


according to size 


Lightweight — warm — convenient— 
safe — durable — Woods ‘3-Star 
Arctic” Water-fowl Down-filled Sleep- 
ing Robes are famous everywhere. For 
thirty years they have led the world 
in everything sportsmen could ask 
for in a sleeping robe. They’re in the 
armed forces for the duration —from 
Iceland to the Antarctic. 


Write for illustrated folders! 


Ask your dealer — or write for 
illustrated folders to 


woopDs 


Manuf uring Co., 
Department OL-12 
Ogdensburg, N.Y. 

in Canada, Ottawa, Ontario. 
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Sport That Saves Gasoline 


ACK in the not-so-far-distant past, 
abundant car transportation used 
to put far-away fishing and boating 
waters within easy range. Lakes 

100 mi. off were easily reached for week- 
ends, while men keeping boats at some 
water point perhaps 25 mi. away thought 
nothing of driving over to use them for 
an evening’s run. Much of this may 
have been a matter of distance lending 
enchantment but it got to be a matter 
of course. And it undoubtedly caused us 
to overlook chances for good sport that 
existed nearer home. 

Now it’s time we investigated these 
chances. The local millpond that was 
passed up in the days of easy trans- 
portation, or the river that runs back of 
the town—such forgotten waters may 
be frozen over now, but this is a good 
time to inquire about them, and to find 
out what they will offer in the way of 
sport. Most ponds and small lakes have 
interesting, if small, feeder streams, 
and your river may widen out lower 
down or connect with others to af- 
ford possibilities for the use of small 
boats. And it’s a pretty safe guess 
that any easily reached body of wa- 
ter, however small, is going to be a 
popular spot next summer, so plans 
should be made now, in the way of 
equipment, docking or storage facili- 
ties, and so on, to take advantage of 
any your section offers. 

For as little as the $25 you may 
have been in the habit of spending 
occasionally at some week-end resort, 
you can buy a skiff and enjoy a small 
pond or river as well as the man with 
the most pretentious outfit. Double 
or triple this amount, and you can 
buy a canoe that will be a pleasure 
to own and handle on such waters. 
With either of these, or any hand- 
propelled boat such as a kayak, a 
light skiff originally meant for car- 
top carrying, or a higher priced 
round-bottom rowboat, you can be in- 
dependent of gasoline restrictions and 
have an outfit that not only gives the 
most satisfaction on such confined 
waters but offers healthful exercise 
as well. 

Odd though this miay sound, a high- 
power boat, either an outboard or in- 
board, will not be as good a proposi- 
tion for confined waters as the sim- 
pler, slower models, in that it will get 
you to wherever you're going too quickly 
and soon exhaust the possibilities the 
pond or river offers. An airplane may be 
ideal for touring the world, but if you're 
only going half a mile you'll see more 
walking! If you do not care to row, you 
can, of course, use an outboard, if such 
use isn’t barred, but it should be a small 
one, something that will drive your boat 
at not more than 7 mi. an hour. The $25 
skiff mentioned can be shoved along at 
this rate by a 3-horsepower outboard, or 
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A skiff lugs duffel aplenty for short trips 





Using paddle or sail—and reasonable care—you can 
cruise sheltered waters by canoe in safety and ease 


the canoe or kayak by an even smaller 
motor mounted on a crossbar bracket 
astern. Another suitable buy, if you 
want motor power, would be a heavier 
hull with a small 3 to 5-horsepower in- 
board engine, either air or water-cooled. 
Your chances of being able to obtain 
these small outboards or inboards are 
good, as compared with larger engines, 
and in them a small allowance of fuel 
will give appreciably longer running 
time. 

Many men, especially those who like 


to include their families in whatever 
they’re doing, keep away from the water 
because they consider boats unsafe. Or 
perhaps their, or their family’s, inability 
to swim enters into the picture. In either 
case, it should be known that any de- 
cently designed and well-built small boat 
is as safe as the proverbial church if 
halfway intelligently handled, especially 
in the waters we’re considering. And fo1 
nonswimmers there is the added as- 
surance that such people are invariably 
more careful about the water and very 
seldom get into trouble because of their 
consciousness of possible danger. Those 
who do fall overboard or take unneces- 
sary chances are almost invariably men 
who, while they consider themselves 
good swimmers, are not familiar enough 
with the water and boats to give both 
the respect they deserve. If you do have 
safety in mind, it is likely you are the 
cautious type of man, and that you will 

therefore be careful in using your 

boat until you master its handling. 

You cannot go wrong in buying a 
regular flat-bottom skiff, selecting a 
chunky 14 to 16-ft. boat made either 
by some reputable manufacturer 
whose advertisement you've noticed, 
or from some local builder whose 
other boats seem satisfactory. If you 
care to invest more money, up to say 
$85, buy a round-bottom, either 
pointed or square-stern boat designed 
to be easily rowed. Or a shorter car- 
top model at around this figure will 
be found stable and capable of safely 
carrying three persons, with its light 
weight an advantage if you must 
transport it to and from the pond. 
Should you favor a canoe for its light- 
ness or appearance and its rather 
romantic associations, do not hesitate 
because of any idea it’s unsafe. There 
is little danger of a canoe overturn- 
ing, in sheltered waters especially, if 
you avoid overloading and forbid oc- 
cupants to change seats underway or 
to engage in horseplay—good safety 
rules in connection with any open 
boat—and also if you paddle from 
the kneeling rather than the sitting 
position. 

It should also be remembered, in 
connection with any of these types, 
that a capsized wooden boat will not 
sink, while a metal boat invariably 

has built-in buoyancy tanks to keep it 
afloat. This fact makes the boat in itself 
a perfect life-saver to which the oc- 
cupants can cling until help arrives or 
the boat drifts into shallower water. 
Any of these boats, because of their 
shallow draft, will permit thorough ex- 
ploration of the pond or river. You can 
hunt out and fish likely spots, often find- 
ing that even the smallest stream offers 
good sport. Or, tiring of this and when 
the fish won't bite, row or paddle close 
to the banks to seek out small feeder 
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streams up which you can often go back 
into wooded country or marshlands 
where, although within sound of factory 
whistles or even the town clock, you will 
have the feeling of perfect solitude. 
Such exploring has such side attractions 
as hunting frogs or gathering of water- 
cress, lilies, or wild berries ashore, in 
addition to affording possibilities for 
overnight or week-end camping. 

Never miss a chance to make the most 
of such a trip, taking not the familiar 
packed lunch of highway days but lean 
bacon, steak, or other easily handled 
and cooked meat, bread for toast, and a 
billy can for tea or coffee, then using a 
real camp fire for cooking. For, as in 
rowing and paddling, one often gets the 
most fun out of doing outdoor things 


the primitive, gadgetless way. Such 
“cruising” can be carried on late into 
the fall even in’ cooler climates, for a 


boat can be used on such sheltered wa- 
ters much later than on exposed bodies, 
and in the South there’s no off season. 
Evenings during the week, with the 
boat so close to home, it can be used to 
reach some sandy point or isolated spot 
of sand beach you’ve discovered in your 
exploring to be suitable for bathing. 
Make up parties for moonlight nights 
especially, and after the swim have a 
fire ashore with music of some sort, pre- 
ferably a banjo or guitar, or even the 
usual radio. You'll be pretty sure of 
isolation or of the company of like- 
minded folk only—something you may 
have been in the habit of driving to the 
north woods to find.—J. A. Emmett. 


Oars and Paddles 


HERE’S going to be a lot more row- 

ing and paddling, from now on, and 
less gasoline power, so be sure any oars 
or paddles you’re going to be using are 
well made, and fitted to your boat and 
you. 

Spruce makes excellent oars, very 
strong yet light in weight, and with re- 
siliency or life to them. Ash oars are 
stronger but heavier. Either wood keeps 
its shape (straightness) well, and can 
be depended on in hard rowing. Spruce 
makes an excellent paddle, too, since it 
is tough as well as light, with maple 
good and often preferred as a matter of 
choice. Paddles fashioned by hand are 
preferable, since the maker will have 
been able to work the grain of the wood 
to advantage. 

The first mistake in selecting a paddle 
is likely to be getting an oversize one, 
usually with the thought that better 
progress can be made with the wider 
blade. Carry this to extremes, though, 
and the reverse is true, especially while 
cruising, as you will only tire more 
quickly and take slower strokes or at 
longer intervals, between which the 
canoe will lose momentum. A practical 
length reaches from the ground to at 
least your chin, although a short-armed 
man or any bow paddler may use a 
slightly shorter length. The paddle 
should be springy, with the handgrip at 
the upper end well fashioned and a blade 
about 5% in. wide and from 30 to 34 in. 
long—medium-narrow width rather than 
very wide. 

It is not so easy to lay down a definite 
rule for selecting the correct-length 
oars, as the freeboard of the boat as well 
as its beam should be considered. How- 
ever, they should be long enough so that 
when held with the handles slightly 
apart and at a comfortable height in 
front of you on the rowing seat, the 
major part of their blades is submerged. 
Too short oars will mean that the han- 
dles must be held up at an uncomfort- 
able height in order to dip the blades; 
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too long ones give you such poor lever- 
age as to tire you out in average rowing, 
and may have handles too low to be 
comfortable. Very long sculls can be 
managed, of course, if the rower sits 
well down in a low-sided boat, and if the 
boat is very wide or has rowlocks set 
out from the sides in outriggers. 

Fraying of the blade tip of either a 
paddle or oar can be largely avoided by 
not using either as a push pole. Any 
frayed wood should be kept trimmed off 
so it will not hinder the blades’ progress 
through the water. Tips of oars are 
often coppered to avoid fraying or split- 
ting, but this must be carefully done or 
the fastenings used may in themselves 
split or weaken the wood. Paddles when 
not in use should not be thrown down 
and left exposed to the hot sun for long 
periods, nor should oars be left on racks 
that afford no support between their 
blade tips and handles. Placed in a 
shelf, laid atop rafters that give support 
at several points in their length, or even 
stood almost upright on end—and also 
kept out of the sun—they have a better 
chance of not warping or checking. Both 
paddles and oars should be kept painted 
or varnished, of course, but don’t paint 
handles of oars or they'll blister your 
hands. Paddle handles can be varnished 
or plain. 


OWLOCKS may be a matter of choice 

—perhaps whatever came on the 
oars or with the boat, or the type most 
popular in your section. ““he plain, open- 
horn type is most common and serves 
well, coming with a variety of sockets 
or gunwale fittings to suit boat construc- 
tion. Some of these have a side eye for 
tying to the boat with a lanyard to avoid 
loss, others have a chain and toggle 
through their sockets for the same pur- 
pose. Leather collars on oars are not 
lubberly as many claim, since the leather 
makes for less noise, aids in keeping the 
oars in position for the stroke, and pre- 
vents their slipping through the rowlocks 
when momentarily ouc of use but left in 
place. With round-pattern or closed 
locks, leather can be nailed on after the 
oar is slid into the lock, holding it there 
permanently. 

Oars with square 
North River-pattern 


looms take the 
rowlock, having a 


pin passing completely through the oar | 


to hold it in position. The Davis type 
has a slotlike socket which permits turn- 
ing the rowlock down out of the way 
when not 
cannot be removed from the boat with- 
out unscrewing its base. Others prefer 


in use, where it remains and | 


the swivel pattern, but these should be | 


of brass and kept oiled or they 


squeak. 


will | 
An outrigger type, often used | 


on light, narrow, and easily rowed boats, | 
extends about 7 in. beyond the gunwales | 


to permit use of longer oars, giving con- 
sequently lengthier strokes. 
rowlocks are more complicated, permit- 
ting one to row facing forward instead 
of aft; some take regular oars, others 
come with oars attached. All these are 
stock patterns that can be obtained from 
any large marine-hardware house. All 
but bow-facing rowlocks should be 
located just far enough aft of the row- 


Bow-facing ' 


ing seat to permit a comfortable stroke | 


without having to reach out too far at 
the start or swing back awkwardly at 
the end; 12 in. from the after edge of the 
seat will usually be found right. 

You can get by with oars or a paddle 
bought without much thought, just as 
you can, in a pinch, paddle with a board 
over the side, but a well-made paddle or 
oars carefully selected as to size and 
kept in good condition will do much to 
make either rowing or paddling pleasant 
exercise instead of hard work.—J. A. E. 








The call of the Wild 
is answered in Health 


Stalking the white-tailed buck, 
perhaps .. practicing your woods- 
manship through the hushed and 
trackless forest... you feel your 
whole being respond to the brac- 
ing, restorative forces of Nature. 
Yes, the Call of the Wild is an- 
swered in rugged Health. 


Never before has there been 
greater need for this fundamental 
quality in men. 


So it will be good to get out into 
the wilderness again with rod or 
gun. With this caution—avoid 
the common dangers. Make sure 
of the purity of food and water. 
Conserve bodily energy and resist- 
ance. Keep warm. Wear the 
right clothes. 

Those of you who own Duofold 
2-layer underwear, with air space 
between, will need no urging to 
wear it wherever you go... Its 
2-layer principle of construction 
provides warmth without weight 
or bulk. 


Duofold, Inc. * Mohawk, N.Y. 
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Let's Put Him on a Stamp 


ANY years ago Josh Billings, 
Artemus Ward, or some other 
professional humorist of the 
middle of the last century, set 
down a nifty remark that went about like 
this: “Consider the postage stamp, my 
son. Its usefulness consists of its ability 
to stick to one thing till it gets there.” 

In that distant day this state- 
ment was as true as the multi- 
plication table. Mr. Stamp was 
a sober citizen then, with no 
highfalutin notions. He invari- 
ably wore conservative clothes 
of quiet colors and inconspicu- 
ous pattern. He did no travel- 
ing except the one trip required 
by his business; and when this 
simple mission had been full- 
filled, he and the envelope on 
which he rode were almost 
invariably consigned to the 
wastebasket; or, in the few ex- 
ceptional cases when he was 
used on a love letter, to the 
near-sacred seclusion of some 
romantic soul's secretary draw- 
er. If the latter, his envelope 
might be taken out occasion- 
ally and its contents read 
and reread with smiles or tears. 
Then back into the dark drawer 
they went for still more months 
or even years of solitary con- 
finement. 

Today all this is changed. 
There’s a “new order” for the 
postage stamp, just as there is 
for the bewildered peasants of 
Poland or Czechoslovakia. The 
only difference is, the stamp 
has benefited by it. He is now, 
thanks to the ever-growing 
army of stamp collectors, cosmopolitan 
instead of provincial. Instead of leading 
a short but useful life, his is a long and 
merry one. Instead of a single trip, he 
makes hundreds. From an obscure no- 
body he has blossomed into a man of 
the world and, in some cases, an inter- 
national celebrity. 

In keeping with his changed social 
position and expanding activities, his 
dress has become as gay as Joseph's 
coat of many colors. The drab price 
numerals, 1, 2, 3, etc., that were the 
original motif in his design—and even 
the dignified portraits of dead patriots 
or living potentates that he adopted 
later—are out of date today and being 
discarded one by one. In their place he 
wears elaborate works of pictorial art, 
done in highly conspicuous hues and 
representing practically everything on 
earth. Like the sandwich man, the 
modern postage stamp’s get-up may 
advertise a Century of Progress or a 
World of Tomorrow. It may be a travel- 
ing art exhibition featuring miniature 
engravings of beautiful scenery; it may 
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even go zoological with a series of 
illustrations of birds, beasts, reptiles, 
or fish. In a word, the present-day 
postage stamp can, and does, wear any 
blooming costume he pleases—and gets 





away with it. The stamp collectors have 
made him a big shot, and he’s becoming 
a bigger one with every passing year. 





Yes, I’m listening. You're saying: “All 
right; you win. So what? What has all 
this to do with the dogs you’re supposed 
to write about?” 

Easy, brother! I’m coming to that. 
For the first time in many moons this 
department is not trying to dish out in- 
formation —it’s emitting a loud and 
raucous squawk. It has a grievance and 
is appealing to its readers—if such there 
be—for help. Here’s why: 

The other day I ran across in a New 
York daily a short extract from an 
article previously published in the 
“Christian Science Monitor.” This re- 
print began as follows: 

“The dog may be man’s best friend, 
but you could never prove it by the 
number of appearances he has made on 
the world’s postage stamps.” 

Naturally I was interested, just as I 
believe you will be if you have never 
had this serious situation called to your 
attention. As I read further, I became 
still more interested, which is my reason 
for referring this matter to your col- 
lective and individual consideration. 


Our artist has omitted a 
portrait of the dog that 
always bites the mailman 


Come to find out, the world’s first 
adhesive postage stamp was issued in 
1840, and it was not until 47 years later 
that the first “dog stamp” put in an 
appearance. That’s nothing to get hot 
and bothered about, since, as already 
explained, the only thing anybody ever 
noticed about the earlier issues was the 
numeral indicating their value. 
But the hundreds of new issues 
that appear nowadays (with 
designs intended to appeal to 
collectors) catch your eye and 
mine, whether we’re stamp fans 
or not. We study a view of 
3oulder Dam or Monticello just 
as we look at the pictures in a 
magazine, or, what’s more to 
the point, attractive advertis- 
ing. With that in mind, together 
with the equally pertinent fact 
that the number of modern 
stamps depicting wild and do- 
mestic animals or birds, reptiles 
or fish, runs into the thou- 
sands, isn’t it surprising, not to 
say shocking, to learn that the 
domestic dog, a household 
favorite in practically every 
country on the globe, has been 
featured exactly 15 times in 101 
years? 

As it happens, 14 of these 
stamps were put out by North 
American countries or colonies. 
The first, a half-cent issue, was 
sponsored by Newfoundland; 
and I don’t have to tell you 
what breed was shown. That 
was in 1887, and the design was 
a head study taken from a 
painting by Sir Edwin Land- 
seer. This canvas was famous 
in its day, and reproductions of it are 
still popular. So much so that a certain 
strain of Newfoundland dogs are called 
Landseers by reason of their resem- 
blance to the specimen in Sir Edwin’s 
picture. 

About 45 years later, the crown colony 
repeated the compliment, this time with 
a full-length portrait; and in 1933 the 
neighboring island groups of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, French possessions, fol- 
lowed suit with a set of 11 stamps, all 
carrying engravings of the same breed, 
the Newfoundland. This gives the mas- 
sive fellow with the shaggy coat a score 
of 13 out of 15 up to now—nice going for 
a grand dog. 

Meanwhile, in 1927, Canada crashed 
through for dogdom with a special-de- 
livery issue to commemorate the 60th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Dominion. This particular stamp, one 
of several designs illustrating different 
ways of carrying the mail, shows a team 
of huskies, Malemutes, or what-have- 
you’s hauling a sledge through a wilder- 
ness of drifting snow. To quote the 
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“New York Herald Tribune.” “That was 
a thoughtful tribute, for dogs have played 
an important part in the development of 
Canada’s isolated northland.” 

This leaves only one stamp to be ac- 
counted for to make up the 15 “items,” 
as the stamp collectors put it. This is 
the lone European member of the group, 
and was issued in 1926 by the region of 
the Saar, then under the directorate of 
the League of Nations, but later, by 
reason of a plebiscite, returned to Ger- 
many. That the German influence was 
strong when the stamp in question ap- 
peared is indicated by its design, which 
shows a German shepherd dog guiding 
a blind man along a city street; in other 
words, a so-called “Seeing-Eye” dog. 


OW that you have the whole story, 
you can realize the reason for my 
squawk. You have noticed, I’m sure, 
that only three—possibly four or five on 
account of those sledge dogs—different 
breeds are represented on the fifteen 
“dog stamps” issued up to date; also— 
and here’s my big kick—that not one is 
a member of the sporting group. Yet 
we all know that the various varieties 
of bird dogs and hounds are not only by 
far the most numerous of the more than 
100 distinct breeds we recognize today 
but that they are also the oldest and 
most universally useful. 

Following this line of reasoning to a 
more or less logical conclusion, we ar- 
rive at something like this: If Nyassa 
could feature camels, giraffes, and ze- 
bras on its stamps, as it has done re- 
peatedly, and if Liberia could go native 
to a still greater degree and feature a 
bird called a plantain eater, also a 
chimpanzee and an ugly lizard, why 
couldn’t the grand old U.S. A. do a much 
more sensible and dignified thing and 
give an official pat on the head to the 
one animal that is universally beloved 
and respected, the domestic dog? Going 
a little further, we all know this is an 
era of livestock improvement by means 
of governmental supervision and as- 
sistance. Why not grasp an obvious op- 
portunity to augment this worth-while 
program by officially recognizing and 
publicly sponsoring the purebred as 
distinguished from the mongrels and 
half-breeds that still outnumber the 
former to an extent that is almost 
scandalous? 

Of course, there are answers to this 
query, as there are to every question 
worth asking. You may truthfully say 
that the United States government can- 
not be expected to issue a series of more 
than 100 different stamps to honor any- 
thing or anybody; also that if and when 
it shows prejudice in favor of one breed 
over another, it is sticking its official 
thumb into a hornets’ nest. But, as it 
happens, there are at the moment exact- 
ly five breeds of dogs that originated in 
this country. They are the American 
foxhound, the Chesapeake Bay retriever, 
the Boston terrier, the American water 
spaniel, and the Alaskan Malemute. Are 
these five too many to make up an at- 
tractive series—and without treading on 
anyone’s tender toes. I don’t think so. 
What’s more, they represent three of- 
ficial groups, with the sporting dogs oc- 
cupying three of the five individual plac- 
ings, as they rightfully should. 

Very well. That’s the situation. What 
to do about it? Start a campaign. Yes, 
if it can be a real campaign with re- 
sponsible sponsorship. Fall back on the 
old reliable and write your Congress- 
man? By all means—if you’re an op- 
timist. Anyway, think the matter over. 
You may hit on a solution. If you do— 
go to it. It may win you a reputation.— 
Wm, Cary Duncan. 
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AINED WAR DOGS can step 
up the efficiency of our Armed 
Forces—make better use of our 
vital man power. It has been 
proved here and abroad that one 
well-trained dog is equal in keen- 
ness of perception at night to at 
least six human guards. That’s 
one big reason the United States 
Army is now recruiting dogs for 
war duty— why Major General 
Edmund B. Gregory, Quarter- 
master General of the United 
States Army estimates that thou- 
sands of trained dogs will be 
needed! Dog volunteers are 
needed now! 


YOUR DOG MAY SERVE 
HIS COUNTRY 


Dogs for the Armed Forces will 
be selected from dogs volun- 
teered by patriotic dog owners 
the country over. The require- 
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DOGS FOR DEFENSE, INC. 


Please send me 0 
naire for dog volunteers, 0 


5$ and i Ag Da, 


PURINA MILLS, 1210 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo 


The Official Dogs for Defense question- 
Dogs for Defense War Fund 
pledge and complete information about dogs in war work. 














































JOE and SHEP 
TAKE OVER- 


release Six men 
afor other duties! 


ments are simple: Dogs may be 
purebred or crossbred, must not 
be less than 18 inches in height 
at the shoulder, not storm shy or 
noise shy, not less than 1 year or 
more than 5 years old. Your dog 
will be well-trained, well-fed, 
and well cared for while he’s 
serving Uncle Sam. 

Enlisting dogs for war work is 
the function of Dogs for Defense, 
Inc., a volunteer civilian organ- 
ization indorsed by the American 
Kennel Club and officially ap- 
proved by the War Department. 
If you are interested in enlisting 
your dog, or in making a cash 
contribution, send the coupon 
below for a dog questionnaire 
and complete information. 





PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF 


DOGS FOR DEFENSE, Inc. 


by Purina Mills. Makers of 
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Dewey English, his capable trainer says: 
“I recommend Hunt Club asa builder 
of endurance and finish.” Builds up 
all-day stamina because it has the meat 
and milk proteins, the vitamin-richness 
and the minerals that supply abundant 
health and vigor. Hunt Club hasa rich, 
meaty flavor that appeals to even the 
hard-to-please dog. At feed store or 
grocer’s. Maritime Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 















DON’T SPAY 
DOG Use | I »{ 
Keep Dogs Away While Female Is In Season 
Simply pat NIX on back and jail once a day and you can 
hunt, show or exercise your without danger. NIX is 
non-poisonoug and harmless.-Wash off before mating. $1.00 
buys enough for full period “Ask your dealer or send $1.00 
for bottle postpaid 
Knock-Em-Stiff ProductsCo., Abington, Mass., Dept. D-12 | 


Name <3 | 


Address 
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There's no finer way than the American way. 





Let's keep it that way. Buy War Savings Bonds 


and Stamps regularly. 


He Barks! He No Barks!! 
Anti-Bark Bridle wo lS 
Stops Barking and neigh- _-<~ ® 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry. 
ade in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00, 
Extra large Dogs over 60 Ibs.—$1.50. 
Cc t ei Against Barking Doge 


‘our’ ons 
WARNER'S PRODUCTS CO.., Dept. .. Norwich, Conn. 


White Collie Pups 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. 

Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 


Metal Name Tags 






























25 cents each, 
‘s 5 for $1.00 


@ Stamped with your 
name | gemen. 
Aiso ocia ecurity 
GA lates, key tags, etc. 

for free folder. 
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TAGCO BOX219A WINGDALE, N. Y. 
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Sly Dodgers of the Ledges 


(Continued from page 35) 


“We git bears here every season. I mind 
the time, two or three years ago, when 
I took out a feller bear huntin’. I found 
a den with a big bear into it. You could 
see him plain. I told the feller ter shoot, 
fer the bear wan’t asleep yet and was 
grumblin’ when he saw us. But no. The 
feller had ter make some movies first. 
He lay down his gun an’ started ter fix 
the camera. Fore he could start it goin’ 
the bear come tearin’ out. The feller was 
so scared he fell in a heap. Before he 
could git a shot the bear was half a mile 
away.” 


E WALKED along the ledges, cir- 
cling old quarry holes where once 
Pike County’s famous bluestone had been 
cut, scrambled over heaps of rocks, and 
crawled under windfalls. A rougher 
country would be hard to find, and in 
summer it must be a rattlesnake heaven. 
“Oughter be some birds up here,” said 
Harvey. “Ground’s covered with acorns, 
and the birds ain’t down on the flats.” 

As we went along, strung out in a line, 
Bob kept working, ranging to and fro 
with nose to ground. Now and again 
he’d stiffen, start to draw, but soon 
would give up. The birds had been feed- 
ing thereabouts, and enough of their 
scent remained on the frosty ground to 
interest the setter, but they long since 
had departed. Once Bob came to a 
stanch point, and I drew nearer to get 
a picture. Frank walked up on the dog 
but, just as he started forward to flush 
the bird, Bob worked forward. We fol- 
lowed. For a few yards Bob crept along, 
as though the bird were just in front of 
him, and walking slowly. But inevitably 
the creep would become a trot, which 
continued for some yards, to be fol- 
lowed by another slow advance. We had 
gone perhaps 100 yards when the bird 
roared up a good seventy yards ahead of 
us. Bob turned and looked up at his 
master. He was bewildered and dis- 
gusted. 

“What’s the matter, Bob?” and Frank 
stopped to pat the unhappy setter. “You 
like North Carolina quail a whole lot 
better, don’t you? It isn’t your fault, 
boy.” 

As I walked along the mountainside I 
passed through a grove of birches. The 
ground was oozy with tiny springs and 
in places was still unfrozen. A woodcock 
jumped right in front of me, whistling. 
The Marlin over-and-under 16 leaped to 
my shoulder. It was an easy shot but I 
remembered just in time. It was Novem- 
ber and the woodcock season in Pennsyl- 
vania was over. Above me I saw Bob 
come to a beautiful point, body rigid, 
head outstretched, tail as stiff as an iron 
rod. Frank walked in with gun at ready, 
another woodcock whistled away, and 
Bob waited in vain for the shot. Again 
he was bewildered. What sort of a party 
was this, anyway? The grouse wouldn't 
behave the way that decent birds should, 
and now, when he’d given his master a 
chance for a beautiful shot, the chance 
had been refused. Every line of Bob's 
body showed deep disgust. It was a 
screwy world, with no fun in it at all. 

I passed within ten feet of a thick 
clump of laurel and when I was about 
thirty yards beyond, a grouse broke out 
of it with that heart-stopping thunder 
that almost always makes you jump. 
Only my reflexes working, the gun came 
up, I led the bird by a full five feet, and 
fired both barrels in quick succession. 


At the second shot the bird faltered, and 
then coasted down a long incline. 

“Get him?” yelled Frank. 

“Think I winged him. Hit him, any- 
way. Bring the dog down, will you?” 

The ledges had shut off the view of 
where the bird had hit the ground. I 
had to calculate the approximate spot by 
figuring out the angle between bird and 
ground at the point where last I’d seen 
it. That spot was in line with a group 
of three hemlocks. My line of vision was 
established by tying my handkerchief 
to a tree where I stood. Frank joined 
me and, with Bob, we picked our way 
down the mountain. The ground was ir- 
regular and broken with heaps of stones, 
and also much of it was carpeted with 
fallen oak leaves. A ruffed grouse that 
fell on those leaves would be practically 
invisible six feet away. 

“Dead, Bob, dead,” Frank kept repeat- 
ing, and Bob ranged around, tail wag- 
ging, doing his best. 

For a full half hour we fairly combed 
that ground, and Harvey joined in the 
hunt. It was like trying to find one min- 
now in a big lake. Bob had disappeared. 
Frank and Harvey both now openly 
doubted that the bird had hit the ground 
at all, and thought that it might have 
received a trifling wound insufficient to 
bring it down. We sat down on a big 
flat rock and ate our lunch. We had 
been hunting since early in the morning, 
had tramped over villainously rough 
country for perhaps eight miles, and had 
just one bird to show for the three of us. 
Frank kept whistling for Bob. 

“That bird let you walk right close to 
him and flushed after you’d passed him, 
didn’t he?” asked Frank, peeling an 
orange. 

“Right. I must have come close 
enough to him to touch him with the 
gun barrel.” 

“T never saw birds so smart or so wild. 
Quail and pheasants are the dumbest of 
the dumb compared to them. How’re you 
going to get a bag of birds that just 
won’t give you a decent shot?” 


HERE came a scrambling sound be- 

hind us. We spun about. When you're 
in a bear country like that you like to 
know what’s coming at you. There was 
good old Bob, working his way down a 
ledge as steep as the side of a house. 
Rocks gave way under his feet. It didn’t 
seem possible that he could clamber 
down that declivity without having a 
fall, but Bob did it. His plumy tail waved 
triumphantly. In his mouth was a live 
grouse with a broken wing, its good 
one beating Bob vigorously over nose 
and eyes. But Bob was the picture of 
pride. Those birds had been making a 
monkey of him, but now he’d got even. 
Like a good dog he took the bird to 
Frank. Frank took it, wrung its neck, 
and turned it over to me. Bob was petted 
and praised until there was danger of his 
head being turned. 

“That grouse must have run after it 
hit the ground. Bob found its trail and 
tracked it down. That’s the second bird 
we'd have lost if it hadn’t been for the 
dog. It’s a shame for anyone to hunt 
these birds without a good retriever. 
The waste of wounded birds which get 
away and die must be big. One of these 
days, good conservation will require a 
competent dog with every hunting 
party.” 

We both agreed with Frank, thinking 
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how often we'd heard a gunner say— 
“Yeah, I hit a bird or two but we couldn’t 
find em.” 

We went back to the flats to work the 
alders, birches, and long-abandoned 
fields. As we walked down an old wood 
road we noticed again and again drop- 
pings on stones in the road—foxes’ sign- 
posts. The sun came out from behind 
the gray November clouds and warmed 
the chilly air a bit. The brawling trout 
brook that ran by the roadside was 
rimmed with ice. All afternoon we 
hunted those flats. We flushed six grouse, 
everyone out of gunshot. When near 
sunset we headed for the car and then 
came across Alec. 

Alec had come to McKean’s house 
early that morning, bringing with him 
a tiny beagle, not over ten inches high. 
Alec is a hefty person whose yearnings 
are solely for rabbits, and with his 
beagle, Peggy, he had been — dili- 
gently the old fields for cottontails. Now, 
I wouldn’t give a nickel a dozen Sor the 
wooly things, but to Alec the sweetest 
music in the world is the mournful 
bugling of his beagle, bringing to him 
a rabbit stew in the making. He had one 
rabbit to show for his day’s hunting, but 
now Peggy had started another. 

“Owoo, owoo!” she mourned, nosing 
her way under fallen trees and through 
the long brown grass. Bob went over to 
find out just what it was that excited the 
little dog so, and took a sniff at the trail. 
Frank ordered him back. 

“Come here, you old fool! 
know that a good bird dog 
have anything to do with rabbits? 

Peggy wormed her way around and 
soon we saw the bunny, circling back to 


Don’t you 
shouldn’t 


” 


the point where it had been started. 
Alec’s face shone. You could read his 
thoughts. 


“The heck with birds that won't give 


you a shot! I'll take game that sticks to 
the ground. This is the sport!” 

He caught sight of the rabbit, fired, 
and a few seconds later was holding it 
up for the happy Peggy to mouth. Bob 
was learning something that good bird 
dogs aren’t supposed to know. 

We all piled into the car and drove 


along the old wood road toward the 
highway. A rabbit bounced across the 
road ahead of us. Harvey stopped the 


car so suddenly that I was nearly cata- 
pulted from rear to front seat. Harvey 
grabbed his gun, raced into the scrub 
after the rabbit, and a moment later we 
heard his gun. Bob had been sitting 
quietly between my knees. He ascended 
like a rocket, dug my legs with his hind 
feet, cleared the back of the front seat, 
and was out of the open door before 
Frank could stop him. The setter dis- 
appeared over a bank but soon reap- 
peared. In his mouth was a kicking 
rabbit, long legs dangling. As Bob came 
nearer you could see that doubts assailed 
him. He had retrieved quail and pheas- 
ants in plenty. Today he had mouthed 
two grouse. Now there was the feel of 
fur in his mouth. A strange game odor 
filled his nostrils. Something was wrong. 
The grouse hadn’t acted right. This 
thing he had didn’t seem right either. 
The world was upside down. Bob’s tail 
got lower and lower, and he was the 
picture of humility when he gave the 
rabbit to Frank. 

“The grouse have demoralized Bob,” I 
remarked, when I could get my breath 
from laughing. 

“Bob, you old fool, don’t you do that 
again, do you hear me?” scolded Frank. 

“Bob wants something he’s sure of,” 


said I. “He knows, just as we do, that 
the most elusive, exasperating, canny, 
and uncertain thing in the world is a 


Pennsylvania ruffed grouse!” 


Dog Questions 


Quail Dog on Doves 


Question: My English pointer, 2% years old, 
has been hunted for two seasons, and is now 
learning to retrieve. Would it spoil her if I took 
her dove hunting in order to train her further 
in retrieving? I’ve been told that with so much 
fast shooting she’d lose her interest in hunting 
pheasants and quail and would just watch me. 
—A, T., 


Answer: There are certain very level-headed 
dogs trained on grouse, quail, pheasants, etc., 
that really cannot be spoiled for that work if 
handled right on doves or similar game. But 
if I owned a young dog that did good work on 
quail and pheasants I’d keep him away from 
doves until he was more mature, and probably 
even then. A good quail-and-pheasant dog is 
hard to get, and I would take no chances.— 
Ww. Cc. D. 


Making Puppy Mind 


Question: I have a 6-month-old cocker with 
good blood, but he ignores discipline. When 
he was 3 months old he would come when I 
called. Now he comes immediately—if he feels 
like it—otherwise he continues about his busi- 
ness until I have called three or four times. 
He has barely missed being run over by cars 
about three times.—G. B., III. 


Answer: I believe the best and easiest way 
to train a pup to obey the voice or whistle is 
to whistle or speak his name sharply when you 
are mixing his dinner and when he is eating 
it from his dish. Then, in addition, carry half a 
dozen tiny tidbits of some kind in your pocket 
when you take him out, and give one to him 
when he comes to your call. I have never seen 


this fail with really young pups, 2 or 3 months 
old, and I think it will do the trick with your 
cocker, although he may be a little old for it. Of 
course, when obeying becomes a habit, which 
it is pretty sure to do, you can dispense with 
the tidbit. 

The only other method that works is to use 
a long check cord attached to the pup’s collar. 
When you call him and he continues to run, 
step on the cord. This will usually throw him 
end over end. A few experiences of this kind 
usually does the business.—W. C. D. 


Water-Shy Retriever 


Question: My 2-year-old Chesapeake retriever 
seems to be allergic to water. She will not go 
in it willingly, although we have never pushed 
her in and she loves to ride in our rowboat. 
I have left her on the far bank of a half-mile- 
wide river and she will swim across to get 
home, but that’s the only time. She will re- 
trieve in water only as far as she can walk 
out without letting the water lift her off the 
bottom.—L. W. C., Md. 


Answer: I imagine that, under the circum- 
stances, you have used your dog very little for 
hunting. Admitting that she seems to be an 
unusual case, I believe what she needs is to be- 
come interested in ducks, rather than the water 
they fall into when shot. In other words, if 
you have not already done so, I would shoot 
ducks in her presence, take her out in a boat 
if necessary to get them, and let her mouth 
and play with them to her heart’s content before 
taking them away from her. I believe this sys- 
tem will make her so interested in a dead or 
wounded duck that she will soon be as eager 
to get it and bring it to you as you are in having 
her do it. At least, the plan 1s worth trying. 
—W. C. D. 





> 
Wipe out those worms! 





—SAYS 
You gotta fight 
they’re the worst 
outfit has to face. 

But we've got the answer—an attack 
that wipes ’em out yy sure. 
It’s er SURE SHOT Cap- 
sules (Puppy Capsules for pups and 
small dogs). Then a daily ration of 
Sergeant’s Vitamin Capsules (Vita- 
pe ts) to help build the patient’s health 
to normal, 

Get the famous free Sergeant’s Dog 
Book—and Sergeant’s Medicines—at 
drug or pet stores. 

SERGEANT'S, Dest. 26-M, Richmond, Va. | 


Please send me a free, 40-page, Illus- 
trated Sergeant's Dog Book. 


“OLD SARGE” 


I know — 
column my 


worms, 


fifth 








Sergeant's 
_DOG MEDICINES 


A “Scratching” Dog? 


If you own and are fond of a dog that is conten 
scratching, digging, rubbing and biting himself until 

his skin is raw and sore, don't just feei sorry for 
him. The dog can't help himself. But you may. He 
may be clean and flea free and just suffering from an 
intense itching irritation that has centered in the 
nerve endings of his skin. Do as thousands of pleased 
dog owners are doing. At any good Drug Store, Pet 
Shop or Sport Shop get a 25c package of Rex Hunt- 
ers Dog Powders and give them once a week. Note 
the quick improvement. One owner writes: ‘‘My fe 

male setter, on Sept. 29th, did not have a handful of 
hair on her body—ali scratched and bitten off. I gave 
her the powders as directed. By Nov. 10th she was 
all haired out.’’ Learn what they will do for your 
dog. Make a 25c test. Economy size box only $1. 


important. Your dog goes barefoot. Between his cal- 
loused pads is tender skin. Thorns, glass, ice, and 
snow get in to bruise and cut. Neglect may bring 
lameness and infection. Use Rex Hunters Dog Oint- 
ment for quick relief of wounds. 50c at dealers or J. 
Hilgers & Co., Dept. 436, Binghamton, 








THE MILITARY CHRISTMAS GIFT HARNESS 


Radiant WHITE Victory model Military Harness has 
caught the fancy of pet lovers from coast-to-coast. Colorful 
V's for Victory on special light-refiecting side shields or 
choice of pet's name initial, Superb leather mountings and 
gieaming pred. White, Blue Jewels, Adjustable to wear ore 
sweater. otection against night auto accidents, Send N 

MONEY. Order c -O.D, $2.50 plus postage, (Or send e. te, 


Guaranteed or money refunded, 
MATC “HING WHITE L EASH, $1.00, Sen t's name sits 
order. The nerfect kiddies’ Christmas gift to their ts 
IMPORTANT: Take dog’s body circumference at ck of 
front legs with string. Send string with order for perfect, 
hand tatlored fit of any size dog 


CURTIS CREATIONS, Dept. D, 10 Hopper St., Utica,N.Y. 
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“GORDONVILLE BIFF” 
BREED, ENGLISH SETTER 


Another thoroughbred hunting dog, 
bred and raised on RED ROSE DOG 
& PUPPY FOOD —with vitamins and 
enzymes added. 

Try RED ROSE—the food for condi- 
tion and vigor—on your dog and 
watch his reaction. For sale by your 
Eshelman dealer —or mail us $1 and 
we'll send postpaid a 10-lb. bag of 
RED ROSE (making 20 Ibs. ready- 


to-serve). 
JOHN W. ESHELMAN & SONS (9 > 


Animal Feeds Since 1842 
Mills: Lancaster, Pa., York, Pa., 
Circleville, O. 

Address Dept. 113, Lancaster, Pa. 








&°) ROSE 


DOG &PUPPY FOOD 












Samples_ and 
32-page book ‘‘Feed- 

ing & Care of Dogs.’’ Or 

send $1 for 10 ibs. Meat Meal 
Cereal postpaid E. of Rockies. 


PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Battie Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 
















How to Improve 





Your Shooting! 


Here is the most 
complete book of its 
kind ever published 
—now yours for only 
25¢! Expert advice 
on mastering trigger 
contrel, “sighting 
in”, judging bullet 
“drop” and wind re- 
sistance, use of tele- 
scopic sights — and 
hundreds of other 
hints to improve 
your shooting! 


Order Your Copy Today—Only 25¢! 


Suootina Facts is packed with everything 
you need to know about arms and ammuni- 
tion, including frank discussions on merits and 
uses of all popular types of rifles, shotguns, 
revolvers, cartridges, shells and sights—with 
a wealth of valuable tables and illustrations. 
94 pages. Send only 25¢ for your copy today! 
Address Dept. 112 
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The Health of Your Dog 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately 











Foxhound’s Sore Pads 


Question: The pads of my foxhound’s feet 
wear down badly on a day’s hunt. How can I 
treat them?—L. F., Mass. 


Answer: I advise you to bathe the dog’s feet 
with witch hazel twice a day. Apply some cod- 
liver-oil ointment also, if necessary.—/J. R. K. 


Hair Changes Color 


Question: For the last year the hair on the 
back and hind legs of my 10-year-old dog has 
been turning brown. Previously she was all 
white. What has caused this?—Mrs. J. C., Tex. 


Answer: This discoloration frequently takes 
place after a skin disease. In some cases the 
hair will be entirely a different color. You 
might try bleaching the dark places with hydro- 
gen peroxide. Give the dog good nourishing 
foods and sufficient exercise. Add cod-liver oil 
to the diet daily.—J. R. K. 


Deodorizing Yard 


Question: Is there any disinfectant I can use 
in the yards of my kennels to keep down the 
smell? They are cleaned every day.—L. J., 
Mich, 


Answer: The droppings should be removed 
from the yards several times a day. A 1 per- 
cent solution of creolin may be sprayed around 
the kennels. The dogs should be removed while 
this spraying is being done.—/J. R. K. 


Skin Breaks Out 


Question: My black-and-tan hound has skin 
trouble which has been diagnosed as eczema, 
but I have treated him with several different 
medicines without results. The trouble starts 
in May every year, on the dog’s tail and back, 
and he bites and digs at himself continually. 
—C. T., Mich. 


Answer: Try applying a 5 percent solution of 


salicylic acid in olive oil to the affected parts 
once a day. After a week of this, bathe the ani- 


mal, using Castile soap or soap flakes. Groom 
the dog every day. He should be fed lean, rare 
chopped beef mixed with stale whole-wheat 
bread and some cooked vegetables; also milk. 
If he likes buttermilk, he may have some daily. 
—J. R. K. 


Bladder Stones 


Question: My spayed beagle has been pass- 
ing blood in her urine for about a year. Is 
there anything I could give her?—E. T., West 
Virginia. 


Answer: It is possible that your dog has 
calculi (stones) in the bladder, although the 
blood may be from some other source. I advise 
you to have an X ray taken of the bladder. You 
might try giving the dog 5 grains sulfanilamide 
three times a day for 3 or 4 days.—/J. R. K. 


Convulsions 


Question: My father has a 6-month-old beagle 
pup which seems to be in excellent health gen- 
erally. However, when it plays with an older 
dog, it will suddenly fall over stiff and froth at 
the mouth slightly. Its stomach gets as hard 
as a rock, but if you rub the stomach the dog 
soon comes out of its trance and is ready to 
start playing again.—G. H. L., Pa. 


Answer: The puppy apparently is having 
convulsions. These are due to various ills, 
faulty diet, eating foreign material, worm in- 
festation, or some disease. I advise you to feed 
the puppy lean, chopped beef (rare) daily, 
mixed with stale whole-wheat bread and some 
cooked vegetables. Also milk, and a raw egg 
daily. No bones, except a large knuckle or 
shank bone to gnaw on. 

Also, add % tsp. calcium gluconate to the 
food once a day, and give the puppy 1 tsp. cod- 
liver oil with viosterol twice a day, and one 
l-mg. thiamin-chloride tablet 3 times a day. 
For the next 2 weeks give him % grain pheno- 
barbital once a day. The stool should be 
analyzed to determine the presence of worms 
before giving any worm medicine.—J. R. K. 


Two Dogs in Kennel 


Question: I own two dogs, an English setter 
and a St. Bernard, and have been raising them 
in the same kennel, but have heard this isn’t a 
good idea. Is that true? Why?—/J. K., Pa. 


Answer: The dogs would probably get along 
well together, but if one becomes sick it is 
better to have them apart. I believe you should 
keep them in separate kennels except when you 
are with them.—/J. R. K 


War Trail to a Big Game Paradise 


(Continued from page 29) 


24-foot-wide road through the wilderness 
northward from Fort St. John and Fort 
Nelson, both northward and southward 
from Whitehorse, and southward from 
Fairbanks. Parts of the route led 
through the dense spruce, pine, and 
aspen forests of the Rocky Mountains’ 
eastern foothills, parts of it over open 
tundra, treacherous with deep muskeg 
bogs. 

Working ten hours or more a day 
for Army pay, battling mosquitoes, no- 
see-ums, and those deep-woods flies that 
draw blood whenever they bite, the 
Engineers slashed the road through the 
wilderness so fast that sometimes the 
bulldozers were only thirty miles behind 
the surveying crews. For relaxation, and 
to supplement Army rations, some of 


the men hunted moose, deer, bear, and 
spruce partridge, and caught big trout 
out of streams that probably never be- 
fore had been fished by anyone but 
Indians. 

At Fairbanks the Alaska Road will 
connect with the only two good roads in 
Alaska—the Richardson Trail, running 
to Valdez on the coast, and the Steese 
Auto Trail, running to the town of 
Circle on the Yukon River; also with the 
Alaska Railroad, running to Anchorage, 
headquarters of the Alaska Defense 
Command, and Seward, both on the 
coast. When it is opened to civilian 
traffic after the war it will bring much 
of the best big-game country in the 
world within moderately easy reach of 
American sportsmen.—Arthur Grahame. 
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Better Hunting—Machine Made 


(Continued from page 20) 


hunters had said that very large quail 
coveys huddled in two layers, one on top 
of the other, for extra warmth in frigid 
weather. Younger men scoffed. But the 
beer cooler proved that the story was 
true. 

Ringneck pheasants are an important 
game species in the Keystone State, and 
much wind, water, and electricity has 
been poured through the weather ma- 
chine to learn more about these game 
birds. It was discovered that pheasants 
can go for twenty days without food or 
water in cold weather, and bounce back 
to normal. Not only that, but two 
months later the birds used in the ex- 
periment laid eggs which were healthier 
and more productive than those laid by 
pheasants which had been well fed and 
otherwise given the most careful at- 
tention! 


EARS, deer, and other game animals 

have also been run through the cooler. 
Gerstell learned how animals could be 
given pneumonia by sudden changes of 
humidity and temperature. Constant 
temperatures, no matter how hot or how 
cold, did not effect the animals as badly 
as changes. By raising and lowering the 
number of degrees within the weather 
house, the body weights of animals could 
be pulled down quickly until their physi- 
cal condition was very unfavorable. 
Old-timers who had evolved the same 
theory from their observations in the 
wilds nodded their heads in agreement. 

But one of the most interesting ex- 
periments—because it answered a direct, 
practical question surely and dramati- 
cally—was the woodchuck-hole test. 

There had been an argument on the 
floor of Pennsylvania’s legislature. Cer- 
tain sportsmen were pushing a bill to 
put the woodchuck on the state’s pro- 
tected list. Others objected, saying that 
the woodchuck was not a game animal 
but a pest, good only as a target for rifle 
shooting. The lawmakers called on the 
Game Commission for an opinion, and 
the commission, which had planked 
down four or five thousand dollars for 
the beer cooler, decided that here was a 
chance for Gerstell and his machine to 
prove themselves. 

Odd as it sounds, the experiment that 
determined the fate of the woodchuck 
was conducted with rabbits! Native 
Pennsylvania cottontails were trapped, 
weighed, and placed, like the quail, in 
two separate, fenced-off sections of the 
weather chamber. One section was left 
open and flat. In the other, dirt was 
piled up and artificial burrows made to 


resemble woodchuck holes. A twist of 
the knobs brought the temperature 
skidding downward and blew frozen 


winds across the room, and this frigid 
condition was maintained for days. 

When the rabbits were finally removed 
and weighed, it was found that the ani- 
mals with access to burrows for shelter 
had maintained their weight. Those with 
no burrows had lost 32 percent of their 
initial body weight, on the average. 
They were weak from exposure. 

These findings were carried back to 
the legislature, with recommendations 
that woodchucks be protected for the 
shelter that their old, abandoned bur- 
rows give to rabbits. Today the wood- 
chuck is game, in Pennsylvania, and 
may be hunted only at certain seasons. 

The elaborate actometer mechanism 
for recording the movements of game 
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inside the chamber provides 
hour-by-hour check on how a bird or 
animal is being affected by certain con- 
ditions, 
and comfortable will naturally be more 
active than a cold, weak, or sickly one. 
Another method on which Gerstell is 
now working is watching the tempera- 
ture inside the body of a living bird or 
animal while it moves around 
lows its normal existence in 
types of weather. For this type of in- 
vestigation the research chief's medical 
knowledge comes in handy. He operates 
on a bird, and slips a copper thermo- 
couple completely through its body. 
When the wounds are healed, the bird 
is put in the chamber, with the two little 
wires sticking out of its back connected 
by longer wires to a potentiometer out- 
side the weather house, so that tempera- 
tures are measured by electrical im- 
pulses. Some of the birds live their nor- 
mal lives with the wires through their 
bodies. A few pheasants with wires 
sticking from their backs have even 
escaped from the experimental farm 
and taken to the wilds. There’ll be some 
wonderful arguments around the stoves 


a valuable | 


since any being that is healthy | 


and fol-| 
various | 


of crossroads stores when hunters bag | 


these mystifying creatures! 

One of the definite recommendations 
which had come out of the beer cooler 
concerns the restocking of land depleted 


of game. The weather-house experiments | 


clearly indicate that game trapped in 
the wilds for restocking purposes is 
much more hardy and adaptable than 
game raised in pens under artificial con- 
ditions. In line with this principle, some 
states already are beginning to cut down 
on game-hatchery programs. Many wild- 
life authorities feel that eventually all 
the progressive states will set aside large 
tracts of land where game will be raised 
under wilderness conditions, then trapped 
and released where restocking is needed. 

The fame of the beer cooler has spread 
around the world, Gerstell told me. Some 
time ago Nicholas Kalabuchov, a scien- 
tist at the Peterhoff Biological Station 
in Leningrad, U.S.S.R., asked permission 
to reprint the Climoactometer’s descrip- 
tive folder in Russian, and was believed 
to be making plans to duplicate the 
weather machine at his own establish- 
ment. However, because of war condi- 
tions, Gerstell has not heard whether the 


machine was built. 
EANWHILE, the experiments have 


attracted the attention of other game 
officials in the United States. 
of the states surrounding Pennsylvania 
have asked Gerstell to make tests 
them, and he has worked out several 
problems of this type for other game de- 
partments while pursuing his own ex- 
periments constantly. As a result, an 
increasing body of knowledge of a sort 
never before obtainable is being built up. 
So that’s the beer cooler. Its workings 
are intricate, its findings are largely 
pretty technical, and its benefits may be 
some time in reaching the hunter in the 
field. But every man who Carries a gun 
into woods and fields should be grateful 
for it, and glad to know it exists. Ger- 
stell’s box full of blizzards and droughts 
and downpours and sweet June weather 
will seem very real and practical on the 
day when you walk up coveys of twenty 
instead of ten, and kick out seven bun- 
nies in a pasture where there used to be 
two or three! 
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|] ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH | 


Bemus 





RESTOCKING 
AND CONSERVATION 


SM iant Wild Rice 


Coontail, ete. 
Plant Now! Attract Ducks! 
Produce More Fish! Game! 
For Food! Health! Victory! 
TERRELL’S SEEDS GROW 


46 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
; Describe Place, Plant- 
ng 


Hints, Booklet FREE. 
TERRELL’S 





Muskgrass, 


Duck-Fish-Muskrat Consultants 
545 A BLK., OSHKOSH, WIS. 













Plant Now, Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 


Natural Foods will bring and 

hold large numbers at your favor- 

ite aynting or fishing grounds, 

Describe water area and receive free 
planting aiviss and ees book. 

Immediate orders of GIA WILD 


RIi« E SEED, Most Popular eek Food, 
direct from harvest field, $10.00 per 


bushel (30 Ibs le bu. $5.50, Delivered, Pre- 


4) paid Express _Be st seed harvested in 20 years, 
t broadcast No it's Nature's planting season, 
Also, Ww ild Celery Seed, Sa ago Pondweed, Duck Potato and 


s, described in catalog, adapted to all climates and 
c sndit ns, Write, receive expert suggestions 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331B, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 











WAR SQUABS BOOK FREE 


Squab meat easily and cheaply raised for war-time 


food. If you sell, you get POULTRY TOPS for this 
poultry. Eaten or marketed only 28 days old. Write 
today for NEW 1943 big free book, war food starter, 


low prices, easy methods for profits 
n every State written by breeders 
New sales opportunities. New type 
Book is now ready 


new picture 


in everv State w ; Ss. 
Write for it. RICE FARM, 429 How. 
St., Melrose, Mass. 


FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 


MEET 








Pure Bred Mink now availabie from breeder of the finest ty 
of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink which have won to — 
at seven shows since 19384. Member of . and 

ciations. For complete details write at once or wire 


ROBERT S. BALLARD BRANCHPORT, N. Y. 


MONEY!" RABBITS—CAVIES 


AND OTHER SMALL STOCK 

Big Demand — Multiply Fast — Easily Raised 
WE BUY and put you in touch with other 

firms, who continuously buy all 
offered them. Catalog and copy of mag- 
azine 10 cents. Or send 25 cents and re- 
ceive illustrated Book Catalog and Price 
List and a Year's Subscription to the 
AMERICAN SMALL Stock FARMER, 

Outdoor Enterprise Co., Inc. 

924 BV Road, Peart River, N. VY. 
















MINK ‘=~ 625% 


All shipments made subject to 5 days inspection be- 
fore acceptance 

The quality of my mink is indicated by the toot i 
I have received an average of approximately $15.00 pe 
pelt for all the mink pelts I have produced during the 


past 7 vSoc 
BOOK “DOMESTIC MINK’’....... $1.00 
PEARL PLATINUM FOX priced on request, 
HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH 


Point _ New York 





Bait Casting Made 
Easy! 


Packed with expert 
advice on casting, re- 
trieving the lure, 
striking, playing and 
netting, night casting, 
and beating a “black- 
lash."’ Pointers on use 
of natural and arti- 
ficial lures, “thread- 
line’ casting, salt wa- 
ter casting, care of 
tackle, and the effect 
of weather and sea- 
Also “Guide to Better Catches”, containing 
advice by 12 leading bait casters. Fully 
25c for your copy 


BAIT 
CASTING 


FOR THE NOVICE 
AND THE EXPERT 





sons. 
valuable 
illustrated. 92 pages. Send only 
today! Address Dept. 122. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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and initial as separate words. 


SS AIREDALES Al 


REGISTERED Airedales. Choice puppies on ap- 
proval. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lawrence Gart- 
ner, Galion, Ohio. 

OORANG Airedale puppies, $25.00 up. Shipped on 
approval. Sportsmen’s Service, La ue, Ohio. 


[ae seactes as] 


. Rabbithounds. Thoroughly b 
Puppies. Charles Rexroth, York, Pa. 























FrriaL 
Route 3 
ENGLISH Beagle Pups bred to hunt. 

Mille rsburg, | Ohio. 

BEAGLE Pups: Bred to - Hunt. | 


R-2, Tiffin, Ohio. 


. Floyd Boyd, 





Hopewell Be: igles, 








BEAGLES, Rabbithounds. Broken. Youngsters. 
Trial. Guy Werner, Seven- Valleys, Penna. 
REGISTERED Hunting Beagles. All ages. List 


free. Shipman, Warsaw, Ind. 


BEAGLES, Rabbithounds, , . thoroughly broken. 
Trial _Trial Puppies. Bert Meckley, Glenville, Pa. 


| | CHESAPEAKES ano LABRADORS | | | 


BLACK Labrador Pups, farm-raised; various 
ages; eligible registration both books; Cham- 
pionship blood lines. Field Trial and Bench Show 
cae at stud. J. R. McManus, Des Moines, 
owa. 


PEVERILL’S Black King at stud, 











$25. Puppies 





for sale, order now. Peverill’s Pom-Dane Ken- 
nels, R.R.5, Waterloo, Iowa. 

BLACK Labradors only. Large selection of pup- 
pies. Write for list. Priced right. Rodall Ken- 


nels, Box _423, Lincoln, 1! Nebr. 

HUNTING Type Golden Labradors at reasonable 
prices. Rex Kennels, N. A. Olson, Blooming 
Prairie, Minn. 

















GOLDEN Retrievers: Black Labradors: — Pups 
various ages. Ch. and Field Trial Blood lines. 
T. B. Miller, Spencer, R.1.A., Iowa. 

GOLDEN Retriever pups. Few Springer pups. Ex- 
cellent breeding. Reasonable. Shelter Cove Ken- 
nels, Battle Lake, Minn. 
CHESAPEAKE—Wonderful Blind Retriever. Sell- 
ing now. T. Jacob, Wausau, Wisc. 
CHESAPEAKE Pups, Males $12.00, females 
_ $10.00. Ben Suchan, Alpha, Minn. 

BEST in West. Golden or Black Labradors. Kel- 
_logg, Junius, 8. Dakota. 

BEAUTIFUL Labrador puppies, youngsters, 


broke dogs. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Mont. 


| Ae HOUNDS PON 


OUTSTANDING Ozark Mountain Coonhounds, 
$75.00 and $100.00 each. Extra high-class com- 
bination coon skunk opossum hounds $50.00. 
Good average treehounds open and silent trailers 
$30.00. Old coonhounds $20.00 and $30.00; partly 
trained coonhounds $20.00. Extra high-class deer- 
hounds $40.00. Champion rabbithounds $15.00. 
Ten days trial. Literature dime. Edward Fer- 
guson, Booneville, Arkansas. 


GOONHUNTERS: $25.00 buys strait broken coon- 
Also have combination hunters 


opossum hound. 

and squirrel dogs, redbone, bluetick, black-tan 
breeds, open and silent trailers, $15 each. Also 
right kind of rabbit and fox hounds $15.00. All 
dogs sold on trial. Get my terms before you buy. 
Lewis Coonhound Kennels, Hazel, Ky. 

HIGH Class, Farm Raised Male & Female Rab- 
bit Dogs, $20.00 Each. Sold on Trial. Money 
with aces Agent. If looking for something 
cheap, don’t answer this. Grisham's Kennels, 
Baldwyn, Miss. 

BASSET Hounds. Puppies: Whelped Sept. 3 & 28 
by Ch. Kelly’s Chief Hareman. Older Stock. 
Belbay Kennels, Reg., New Alexandria, Penna. 
REGISTERED Black-Tan Coonhound pups from 
26”-30”" eared, natural born tree hounds. Photos, 
descriptions dime. All pups shipped C.0.D. Wil- 
liam Cosner, Greencastle, Ind. 

SACRIFICE. 1 
Express Co. 
Grove, Ky. 
REGISTERED Redbone Coonhound pups. 
A-1 Cooners. Illustrated Folder 10c. 




















Honest Coon Hounds $50.00 and up. 
Hold Money. B. W. Miller, Lynn 





Parents 
B. 











Frisbee, Route 1, Clarence, Mo. 

REGISTERED long eared Black-tans, Blueticked 
coonhounds, Beagles. Distinctive, classy, able. 
Catalog 10c. Earl Gossett, B Bannock, Ohio. 
SPECIAL Kentucky Coon Hounds. Female, 2 
years old, good bitch $15.00. 15 days trial. 


W. W. Camp, Lynn Grove, Ky. 
TWO Black-Tan Cat Hounds. Not registered but 














Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of 30c A WORD 
PER INSERTION. 281/2¢ a word per insertion when 3 ads are paid at once; 
27¢ a word per insertion when 6 ads are paid at once. Count each number 
Minimum advertisement accepted, ten words. 











FOR Sale: 18 Reg. Bassett Pups. Virgil Moore, 
Denton, Maryland. 

REGISTERED longeared black-tan Fox and 
Coonhound pups. Carl Rauch, Florence, Mass. 


BEST Trained Rabbit Hounds. All Breeds. Price 


$15.00. 0. Dures Thomas, Boaz, Ala. 
FOX-HOUNDS—Trained, Trial, Guaranteed. John 


Herbert, Bentley Springs, Maryland. 


B GS a 


SPORTSMEN: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight 
Cooners. Combination Hunters. Rabbit and Fox 
Hounds. Reasonable. List Free. Ramsey Creek 
Ramsey, IIl. 





















Kennels, 
GERMAN Shepherds, 





Scotties, Wire Hairs, oth- 
er breeds. Males, females, and spayed females. 
Selanna Kennels, Selinsgrove, _ Pa. ‘tae 

Faithful Guards, 


REGISTERED Newfoundlands. 


oo hot and companions. Mrs. Levi Birkey, 

. Johns, Mich. Gr. ne Sahel ae 
GHOSE BRED: Scottie-Hound puppies, 10 months, 
lots of fire, should hunt. Selanna Kennels, 


Selinsgrove, Pa. 


IRISH Setter, Springer, Pointer, 
2-10 months. Eligible. $15-20. 
Atkinson, Nebraska. 


WHITE German Shepherd Puppies, 





Labrador pups, 
Hurley Everett, 








Whelped Sept. 








25. Beautiful, pure bred. Lindenholt, Pedlar 
Mills, Virginia. a 
FOR Sale: Dogs, Setters and pointers. Fox, Coon 


and Rabbit Hounds, shipped for trial. Catalog 
10c. Blue Grass ss Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. bo 

REGISTERED Dachshunds. Scotties. American 
Water Spaniels. Stamp, | Brogden, Rush L ake, Wis. 














PUPS from Alaska’s finest breeds of sledge 
dogs. Arctic Kennels, Buyck, Minn =e) 7 
REGISTERED Coach Pups. $25 and up. Kane 
Kennels, Leland, Til. 

CHOICE Coach, and “White <¢ Collie pu: pups. 5 Re gal 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. ; 
ENGLISH Bull Puppies. Catalogue 10c. Chal- 
le nger Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio. 

ST. BERNARD p pups; Champion s sired beauties. 


$20.00 up. Franklin Young, Riverhead, L. 
N. Y. 
REGISTERED Dachshund Pups. Red. $25 up. 
Dr. Shelledy, Fruita, Colo. 


a SETTERS Pe UN 
LG AND POINTERS 


ENGLISH Setters. My dogs have won best of 
breed and best in show on big circuit in United 
States. Hunters from United States shoot here 
over my dogs every year. Will supply their names 
and addresses if you wish. Six males, Orange 
Beltons, Macallister Blue Dan and_ Stagboro 
Close up, $40 each if sold now. Dr. T. I 
Robb, Broder Bldg., Regina, Canada. 


EXPECT My Call to War Any Day: 

broken bird dogs, kind to get limit with any 
day, any where. Rare Se ene 4 This kind 
seldom for sale. Bargain $50 each. J. Wilson, 
RR No. 3, Box 428, Memphis, Tenn. 


WAR Sacrifice: Two fully - trained bird dogs, lots 
actual experience, strictly for the man wanting 
best, or something better. Never before offered 
any price—$75 each. Trial. Enid Realty, Enid, 
Miss. 

FIVE Registered Pointers and English Setters, 
some trained some partly trained. Priced to sell. 
I am entering the service and they must move. 
Howard Bates, Alderwood Manor, Wash. 
GERMAN Shorthaired Pointer Pups. Champion 
Bred. Dual Show & Hunting strain. Innoculated 
for distemper. J. Stankus, Euclid & E. 197 St., 











Two nicely 























Cleveland, Ohio. : 
IRISH Setters. Pups all ages with papers. 
Solid Rich, Dark Red, Wide Lunged, High 


Tailed Hunting Stock. Rookwood Stock Farm, 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


PAYMENT Plan. German and English pointers. 




















Irish and English setters. Photos and list 10c. 
Furcht Kennels, Gooding, — Idaho. _ Edi 
INTELLIGENT, Registered, Farm raised Irish 
Setter Puppies. On approval. Earl Bond, Albert 
Lea, Minnesota. : 
TREAT yourself to a real Xmas Present. Cal- 
dene Irish Setters, Jay . Calhoun, M.D., 
Uhrichsville, Ohio. 

GERMAN Shorthaired Pointers. Choice pups 


guaranteed pure-bred. Brains with hunting abil- 














ity. y. Bredrite Kennels, Missoula, Mont. 
WANTED: Bird Dogs for training. Grouse, 
Pheasant. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 
POINTERS, English and Irish Setters. Trained 
Dogs and Puppies. Papers, trial. Spring Valley 
Kennels, Cullom, Il 








GORDON Setter Fuse. Whelped August. Beauties. 





























real game getters. $110. a pair. Marvin Wick, Should make fine hunters. Field Gorden Ken- 
Tenino, Wash. _ _ nels, Somers, Conn. 

BLOODHOUND Puppies, Registered Blue-tick— TRISH Setter Pups, 3 months, Reg. Hunting 
halfbreeds later. Pictures 10c. Prof. Iobst, Enid, Stock. Bill Duncan, Weston, Mo. 

OBia. —___—— BROKE Pointers. Setters. Beautiful pups cheap. 
ENGLISH Crossbred Foxhounds for sale. A. A. Bill McGirk, Everett, Wash. 

Biddle, 1606 Walnut St. Philadelphia. SHOOTING Dogs, s, Pointers, Setters. Write wants. 
FOX, Deer, Coon hounds; Shipper 37 years. Joe Moss, Lewisburg, Tenn. 

_Stephens | Kennels, Marshall, Ark. 

COONHOUNDS, Possum and oyerret Dogs rea- 4 m3 SPANIELS Aa : 
sonable. John Clarke, Pulaski enn 2 Sed oS 
WESTERN trained coon, cat, lion hounds; pup- PUREBRED English Springer Spaniel Pups. 
pies, cheap. Bert Stone, San’ Fernando, Cal. Connelly, Reed St., Warren, Mass. 
GREYHOUNDS: Best track, coursing and coyote REGISTERED and _ being - pregistered, Cocker 
bloodlines. Registered A.K.C. and N.C.A. Bred Spaniel puppies, Reds, Blacks, grandsires 
to overtake the fastest on four feet. Pedigrees, | Champion Prince of Huntington and Dexter. 
Photographs, Particulars on request. Catalina | Place Christmas orders early. State wants first 
Kennels, Tucson, Arizona. letter. $20 each. Mabel Sill, Corry, Pa. 


NZZZA 





SPRINGER spaniels who win in the field and 
show. Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, 
sold on trial. Priced reasonable. State wants fully. 
Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 




















WONDERFUL Labrador duck retrieving bitch 
$150. English Cockers $50. Chevrier, Ethelbert 
St., Winnipeg, Canada. 

ENGLISH Springer Spaniels. Decker 


— 
Hollow Kennels, R.D. 3, Tyrone, 
PUPS from hunting Springers and Cockers. Three 
Peaks Kennels, Greeley, Colorado. 
TWO Springer Bitches Reg. four months old. 
_Oris 1] Mork, » Phelps, Wis. 
SPANIELS—Eligible Springer or Cocker puppies. 
Pryor & Dosdall, _Red Wing, Minn. 
REGISTERED Cocker Spaniel Females, 
_Old, $20.00. Robert ‘t Fry, Mt. Vernon, 
BRITTANY Spaniel female, training age, 
istere red. Brittany ] Kennels, Mancelona, Mich. 
COCKER Spaniel Puppies, AKC, $25 up. Jesse 
Lew is. e Hatfield, Penna. 
COCKERS, Grandchildren Ch. My Own 
_$15 up. Ocean Air, , Bridgehampton, N. 
~ eligible for 




















Year 
Illinois. 
Reg- 























Brucie. 


COCKER Pups for - Christmas; reg- 
istration. Floyd Johnson, Route 2, Geneva, N.Y. 
COCKERS and Springer pups. Bred Bitches. Ship 
on approval. Sprucedale Kennels, Duncansville, 

Penna. 

AMERICAN Water Spaniels. Finest 
Blood. Retrievers. Brighton Kennels, 
ware Road, Kenmore, N. Y. 
REGISTERED American Brown Water Spaniels. 
Champion Studs. Brogden, Rush Lake, Wis. 


[ome teenies a] 


PIT Bull Terriers, Airedales. Registered. George 
Phinney, R. 3, Watertown, N. Y. 


d DOG TRAINING. EQUIP. ETC. a 


DOGS Boarded, Conditioned by Sportsman. 
Unique features. Wilder-Acres, Canton, Pa. 


|r FIREARMS (Gj | 














Hunting 
986 Dela- 


























FREE! New and Used Gun and Sports Equip- 
ment Catalog. Over two thousand Used and 
New Guns—all models—all gauges—all calibers. 


Trade Guns at Klein’s—for other Guns, or for 
Bargains in other Equipment. Or sell your mod- 
ern used Guns to Klein’s for cash. Highest cash 
prices paid. If you wish Klein’s complete Fishing 


Tackle and Golf Club Catalog, kindly mention 
the type of equipment you are interested in. 
Write to 507-A, South Halsted, Chicago. Send 3c 


St imp for Cate alog. 

“BASIC Smail-Arms Instruction’’—64-page text- 
book giving step-by-step details for small-arms 
training program of individuals and groups, us- 





ing .22 caliber rifles for basic instruction. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, pocket sized. 25c, coin or 


stamps. Full information about 
benefits, free. National Rifle Association, 
Rhode Island Ave., Washington, D. C. 

DEER_ Rifles—M-94 Winchester 30-30 Carbine 
$41.00; M-53 Winchester take-down 25-20 
$34.00; 25 Remington M-8 autoloader $67.50; 25 
Remington M-308S cherry stock unfinished $55.00; 


membership 
1603-G, 





All perfect. Cartridges with each. First money 
order. Clarence Uhl, R.D.1, Wooster, Ohio. 
NEW Winchester 219 Zipper - Tifles, $68.15: 
Model 92 Winchester 38/40 rifles, $48.65: Model 
65 Winchester rifles, ~ 20 and 32/20 calibers, 
$51.50 each. New Colt . 45 yh magazines, 
$1.65: Barrels, $3.95. New live leather Gov't 


sling straps, $1.00. Hudson, 
New York. 


L-52 Warren Street, 














EXTRA—Extra—New 1942 list of modern and 
antique Firearms, send coin 20c. .30-06 empty 
cartridge cases, in fine condition, 75c per hun- 
dred. Springfield Rifle Sling Straps, fine condition 
50c. U.S. Engineers Locator Levels, brand new, 
cost originally $5.50—Sale $1.25. Public Sport 
Shops, Dept. L-49, 13 S. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 

FIREARMS For Sale: 22 “Woodsman” , 6% 

**Perfect’’ $60.; ‘‘Excellent’’, $55. “Very Goat’ ; 
$50.; ‘‘High Standard” 6%”, ‘Perfect”’ $40.; 








“Excellent’’ $35. Advise your gun wants. Ru- 
dolph’s, Atchison, Kansas. 

WANTED to purchase for cash or trade Luger 
and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & 


Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid 
for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New _York, N. 

HIGHEST cash prices paid for Target Pistols, 
Revolvers, Rifles and Antique Guns of all kinds. 











Ship for estimate. Public Sport Shops, Dept. 
L-49, 13 S. 16th St., Phila., Pa. 
REMINGTON—.32 Soft Point, Smokeless Car- 
tridges, Model 14, 141, and Auto Loading Rifles 
$5.75 per 100. Public Sport Shops, L-49, 13 S. 
16th St., Phila., Pa. 

SEND for free illustrated catalog of Lawrence 
leather belts, holsters, gun cases and other 


sporting equipment. 
Portland, Oregon. 
DERRYHOYLE HOUSE, Natick, Mass. gives real 
value, with guarantee. List for stamp. 

12. GAU GE Hammerless G. H. Parker Engraving, 
> . Everett, E Box 176, Stockton, N. J. 
SANTED to purchase . .22 Calibre Hornet car- 
tridges, open nose or solid nose bullets. Jay 
Jones, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
SEND $.10 for list 100 used guns. Frayseth’s, 

Willmar, Minn. 
TRADE your old sights for new. Original Sight- 
Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli, Pa. 


George Lawrence Company, 
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THOUSAND Bargains, Firearms, Binoculars, 
War Relics. New Catalog 25c. Smith Gunshop, 
Runnemede, New Jersey. 

USED Shotguns. Rifles, Revolvers. Bought, Sold 
and Exchanged. Over 200 To Choose From. List 
Stamp. Howe Fur Company, Coopers Mills, Maine. 








REBLUING, Replating, | Silver-Nickel. Checking, 
Engraving. Gunrebluco, 322 C Plant, Tampa, 
la. 

REBLUE or Brown Guns, Rifles, at home cheap. 
Factory formula $1.00. Smokeless Powder for- 
mula $1.00. E. J. Simons, Dane, Wis. 


any “quantity, 



























ad with 
Fourth Avenue, 


FLY Tying 
professional 
feathers. 
stamps for Materials 


Materials. Tying Kits for beginners, 
grade, no trash or unnecessary 
Complete line Quality Fly Tackle. 6c in 
Catalog or Fly Catalog. 
Sierra Tackle Co., 4083 Mission Rd., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

CORK Bobbers for Ice 
Also Cork Bodied Bugs 
circular and special offer. 
Bug Co., Butler, Ind. 
TIE flies! Simple, fascinating! Send 
book, ‘‘Modern Flycraft’’ cont: Lining 
instructions and 700 patterns. $1.25 


Fishing, Pan Fish Sizes 
and Frogs. Send for free 
Dealers Wanted. Agar 





for new 
complete 
postpaid. 















WANTED for Cash, Ammunition, Graphic Arts Bldg > . 
all calibres—- Write Public Sport Shops, L-49, Sensor de-Dnees, raphic Art: Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
MAKE Flies; Rods. Profitable pleasure. Instruc- 
13 S. 16th St., Phila., Pa. ‘ : ar 
——— ——_—_____——- tion Books; ‘‘Fly Tying’’ 10c. Rod Making’’ 
TIN-CAN Silencer sounds like airgun. ““Teluhow” | 10¢. Materials Catalog free. Wiltmarths, Roose- 
_plans $1.00. Spencer Laboratories, Akron, Onio. velt, N.Y. 
SELLING $2,000.00 worth fine guns, ammuni- | FREE Catalog, Fly Tying and Lure Making Ma- 
tion. Both lists 10c coin. Gordon Joslyn, Green- terials, Flies, Streamers, Bugs, Lures, Whole- 
field, Mass. sale Prices. Supreme Mfg. Company, Amarillo, 
COLLECTORS cartridges, 33 page catalog, 29c Texas. _ an - i 
Platt Monfort, Huntington, L. I., N. ¥. COMPLETE line quality flytying materials. Rea- 
sonable prices. Free catalog. E. Hille, 842 High, 
| | BINOCU ARS, SCOPES, SIGHT eg hess 
——————$—————— “RAISE Earthworms for Profit.’’ New, Interest- 
BINOCULARS. Powerful Army type, 6-mile ing, Home Business. Bureau Zoological Re- 
range. Smartly aye — ye ye = search, 106C Broadway, Peoria 
scientifically groun Omm. lenses. it eather ee eo - — - neem 
case, only $3.75 postpaid. 10 days money-back | FLYTYING Materials, Imported and Domestic, 
trial. Address Utica Mail Order Co., 923 Eagle I te me AB nN ; ree atalogue. artin tackle, 
St., Utica, N. Y. pl a —s 
BINOCULARS (Prism), Field Glasses, Tele- WHOLESALE prices: Fly-Tying _ Materials. 1 1942 
. Catalog—Package Hackles—101 Fly Descrip- 
scopes, Spotting Scopes—Properly Repaired. Re- tions 10 10c Ci ash. ‘ Colby’: s, Amesbury Mass. 
placements Made, and Accurately Collim: —_ s _# - 2 
Three Days Service. Prices very reasonable. 
Maryland Precision Optical Co., 1 & 3 N. Carey itz £7Ax- Sa SALE Fon é 
St., Baltimore, Maryland. 
sold, exchanged. OZARKS—5 acres White River frontage; unim- 


USED Field Glasses bought, 
A. Loring, Owego, N. ¥ » * 


La 
swords, d 


ANTIQUE Firearms, 

horns, medals. Lists free. Nagy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
315 Antique Firearms, 
(Photographs of 3 Most). 


RINGNECKS, Bobwhites, _ 
Geese, Call Ducks, Wood Ducks, 
Raccoons. Game Keeper Drafted, 


WTI TIT = Fi 


daggers, powder- 
0-8 South 18th, 











Catalog 10c. 


Ill. 


Swords, 
. He ike, _W e. Be 









Chuckars, Canadian 
Wild Turkeys, 
must close out, 























bargain prices. Write us your wants. Silver Lake 
Game Farm, New Albany, y, Indiana. 
EGGS Vital War Food. For profitable, up-to- 
minute tips, read America’s leading poultry 
magazine. One year 25c; five years $1. Agents 
wanted. Poultry Tribune, Dept. 25, Mount Mor- 
ris, Ill 
TURKEY Profits high as s $1 head. Grower re- 
ports $5,000 yearly. Learn methods. Read ex- 
clusive turkey magazine. One year $1. Turkey 
World, Desk 71, Mount t Morris, Ill. 
PHEASANTS—Several thousand A-1 Full Fly- 
ing Ringnecks. Suitable for Liberation—Food— 
Breeders. MacFarlane Pheasant Farm, Janes- 
ville, Wisc. a ee 
RAISE Pheasants. Profit, Pleasure. Send 5c for 
Pamphlet. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, Barring- 
ton, Ill. : . ; . 
FORTY Varieties ornamental Pheasants, Crown 
Pigeons, rare Doves and Peafowls. R. S. How- 
land, 902 Victoria Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. i 
200 NORTHERN Bobwhites for sale. “No Reason- 
able offer refused. P. Crossman, Florence 8t., 
3aldwin, L. I., N. , * ee <a 
TAME Canada Geese, Mallard Ducks, etc., C. 
Sealy Peck, Phelps, New York. 


NORTHERN Bobwhite quail. For breeding or re- 
leasing. Colinus Farm, Belleville, Ill. 


5 DL 


EASTERN Mink, Oldest Breeder. Bred females 
for spring delivery. Terms, reproduction guaran- 
teed. ‘‘Successful Mink Raising’’ revised edition, 
$1.00. Davis Fur Farms, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
RACCOONS, Minks, Foxes, Skunks—‘‘America’s 
Finest.’’ Bred females. Catalog, 10c. 





Shady Fur 














or, Springfield, 3 Minn. 

‘NUTRIA”’ Best and Cheapest. Allison Nutria 
Fur Farms, Roswell, New Mexico. 

MINK none better. Complete literature free. 
Lake Superior Mink Farm. Superior, E E, Wis. 
LARGE Beautiful Fox Squirrels for sale. Edwin 
Kaminski, 1803-9th St., Columbus, Nebr. 


Three Dollars each. 
Colorado. 


YOUNG Brown Ferrets. Lloyd 


Mathews, Henderson, 


LIVE Wild Jacks & Cottontails. Reasonable. 
Conrad Durant, Woodw: ird, Oklahoma 

OFFER Whitetail, White, Black, Fallow, Sika 
Deer. Schowalter Farms, Jackson, Wisconsin. 








Also Fish, Frog 
Ark 


COTTONTAIL Rabbits for Sale. 
Farm. Vol Brashears, , Berryville, 


TT min FISHIN 








FISHING TACKLE 








FLY Tying ma Tying materials. Catalog free. Tully’s, 
6104 Roscoe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
FLYTYERS—lIllustrated chart teaches how step 
by step, quickly. Two dimes, or complete kit, 
$1.00 postpaid. Satisfaction. Fishcrafters, Box 
804, Worcester, Mass. 

FLY Makers! Send for “Quality” material cata- 
logue. Culver Lures Company, Dept. 05., 1847 
South Fourteenth Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
FLY Tyers! Better Materials at Lowest Prices. 
Free catalogue. Perry Lures, West Haven, Conn. 





proved; $90, $3 down, $3 monthly. Free list and 
literature. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kans. 

FOR Lease—Hunting, 
acres, lake, creek, 5 room bath. Jesse 
Cutter, DeSoto, Ga. 


ER RMILULOCMI g 


INDIAN relics, Confederate bills, coins, minerals, 
gems, fossils, crystals. Illustrated catalog 5c. 
100 ancient arrowheads $3.00. H. Daniel, Hot 
Springs, Ark 
= Genuine 
George Holder, 





fishing privilege, 4200 


lodge, 














Indian Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 


Antique 8. Catalogue 


RELICS, Minerals, Coins, 
10c. Photographs of most. Museum. Wenona, Ill. 
12 | fine Prehistoric arrowheads. $1.00. List Free. 


Lear’s, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


| [eS WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS ¢ 


WILDRICE, Etc. Attracts Ducks! Muskrats! 
_Plant No Now! Terrell’s, 546A, Oshkosh, Wis. 

















RAZOIL—Saves and keeps razor blades | sharp. 
5 to 10 more shaves from one blade. Money 
back guarantee. Sample 10c. Razoil Products, 
O.D.L., Poplar Bluff, Mo <= ‘ 
NEW Hobby Catalogue. Pets, books, Mexican 
goods, curios, 50 pages, illustrated. Stamp ap- 
preciated. Quivira Specialties. Winfield, Kansas. 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 


from any lake, 
lars. Aschert Bros., 
SNAPPY Cuban, Mexican 
Miscellaneous, Samples, 
35-K Brighton—Boston. 
YOU can entertain with Trick Chalk Stunts. 
Catalog 10c. Balda, Chalk Artist, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin 
MEXICAN Legal 
_dress_ Box 1736, El Paso, 


IE TRAPPING 


FOXES—Nine 


pond or river. Write for particu- 
Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 


Art Pictures, Books, 
Lists, 50c. Jordan 


handled. Ad- 


in one day. Trap the slyest fox 
and all furbearers. Particulars free. Guaranteed. 
Write Ed. Estabrook, Pittsfield, Vt. 


TRAP Fox and Coyote; on bare ‘ground 


Matters reliably 
Texas. 








<4 SNF 
i 














‘and deep 


snow. Free ill istrated circular. Q. Bunch, 
Welch, Minn. Box O. 

COMPLETE Trapping, Hunting, Camping Equip- 
ment. Catalog, - mat Howe Fur Company, 
Coopers Mills, a : 

DEER | Hides W: in ed. |. Write for complete _ de- 
tails tan Post 2 Fe rry, _ Niagara | Falls, N. 








LZ A ARCHERY EQUIPMENT - oT 
















ARCHERY Bows from the Heart of the Yew 
Country. W. I. King Archery Shop, 1958 Onyx 
St., Eugene, Oregon. 

BOWS—Arrows: Construction—Instruction Book 
50c. Catalog free. Archery, 617 South State St. 

Chicago. 

FEATHERING Tools $1.00. Bows, arrows, supplies. 
H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ARCHERY Equipment: Catalogue Free. Mid-West 








Archery, 2209-E East 75th, Cl Chicago. 
nk BOOK S$ __=5 [| 
SPECIAL 3ig Book Catalogue Free—Lowest 


Prices in Book History! Write: Old Prof’s Book 
Shop, L-16, Arcadia Ct. Pontiac, Mich. 

SPOR TING & Outdoor Scaiee. New & used. Lists 
gratis. Gunroom 3ooksellers, North Castine, 
Maine. 


Cash must accompany order. 
furnish two references with their first advertisement. 
remittance 
New York City. 








LE: 









New advertisers are requested to 
Send your 
to Classified Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 
JANUARY issue closes NOV. 20. 


ELC taxivermy 1 | 


WE manufacture finest glass eyes for deer, 
pheasant, fish, all specimens. Also headforms, 
panels, all Taxidermy Supplies. Write for Catalog 
and Half-Price Special Offers. Elwood Company, 
77 Smith Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska. 

TAXIDERMY Supply Catalog No. 5, 48 pages, 
everything needed by taxidermists. Many new 
interesting items. Send 10c, returned first order. 





Nowotny’s, 1329 Broadw: ay, San Antonio, Texas. 
‘MODERN Taxidermist Magazine’, Greenfield 
Center, N.Y evoted entirely to taxidermy 

methods, photos mple Copy Free. 

WE Specialize “—- its and Gloves made from 
deerskins. Free Catalog. Wm. Gallagher Co., 

Byron, Mich 

GLASS Eyes for Taxidermists, Furriers, All 

_Purposes. Kannofsky, Tottenville, N. Y. 

TAXIDERMY Supplies—Paper , Glass 


$6.00 complete. 

















Sameras, Lenses or 
531 N. Market 












I Forms, 
Eyes. Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, N. Y. 
YOUR Deerskins made into gloves. C. K. Wood, 
Johnstown, N. Y 
CHOKERS Made Fox, Coyote 
_Larson’s _ Taxidermy, Iola, Wisc. 
WORLD’S Longest Steer Horns for sale. Free 
_ photo. Lee Bertillion, | Mineola, . Texas, 
CAMER AS 
AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 
ROLLS Developed. Two beautiful Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Deckle 
Edge Prints, 25c. Century Photo Service, La- 
Crosse, Wis 
IMMEDIATE Cash for Good ‘¢ 
sinoculars. The Camera Shop, 
Ave. : Canton, _ Ohio. 
i NOVELTIES GAMES Macic | 
STEREOSCOPIC (three dimensional) Art Photos. 
"Ste amp brings sealed particulars. Oddity House, 
St. Ma Fla. 
= BOATS AND CAMPING —=— | CAMPING 
EQUIP N 
nts and full size cut-to-shape pa- a e@ pa- 
$3.75 











BOAT b uepri 
patterns, 





per up. Latest desi -ns, all type 
pleasure boats, 8-38 ft. Illustrate Build A 
3oat’’ catalog 10c. (Book ‘‘How a Build 
Boats,’’ $1.00.) Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co., 


Station A-14, Cleveland, Ohio. 


POWER your boat with Ford engine. C 


Catalog {ee- 
Lehman Engineering Co., Dept. L, 


Newark, N. 
















Experts earn big Pay! 


Easily at Home. Low Cost! ‘‘Crime Book’’ 
Free. Write stating age. Dept. 22, Inst. Applied 
Science, 1920 Sunnyside, , Chicago. 


HOME 


DEVELOP Your Own 
films—Developers. 


MOVIES. 


‘Movies. Save 50%. Bulk 
Genera Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
FREE Movie Catalog; sample film 10c. Goodwill 
Company, Jackson, Tennessee 

KODACHROME 8-16 mm. movie subjects. Lists, 
sample, 10c. Jenkins, 382 K, Elmira, N, Y. 


z 2) STAMP COLLECTING 
25¢ Premiums, Approvals. 


1,111 Assorted 
Utechts. 1143J North Keeler, Chicago, 


rT BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES [1 


BIG Clothing Bargains for Big Profits. Used 
dresses 10c, men’s suits $1. Shoes 12%c, men’s 
reoats 50c. Over 100 sensational values. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Free Wholesale Catalog. 
Superior, 1250-DM Jefferson, Chicago. 

$5000 From Half Acre! Growing ~Ginse ng. Seed, 
contract supplied. Particulars 10c. Associated 
Growers, <a . O, St. Norbert, Manitoba. 


DECOYS 





















ove 











az 
MAKE Duck Decoys easily. Plans 25c. Walters, 
5861 l North Shoreland, Milwaukee, Wis. 











i PATENTS ano INVENTIONS | | 





INVENTORS—Take first step toward protecting 
your invention without obligation, Secure free 
‘‘Record of Invention’’ form, and free ‘‘Patent 


Guide’ explaining how to patent and sell inven- 





tions; details of search service; convenient pay- 
ment plan. Write today, Clarence A. O’Brien & 
Harvey Jacobson, ee nee Patent Attorneys, 
248-M Adams Building, W: ishington, D. C. 

PATENTS. Low cost. Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, a. 365, _ Washington, D. C. 
‘‘PATENT Particulars’, , Blanks and - Preliminary 
Advice rey: Sterling Buck, O-Hotel Plaza, 

I.C. 


Washington, 


COMMEMORATIVE 
Lincoln, Stone- 

land, $1.00 each. 
Norman Shultz, 8 







Half Dollars, Columbian, 
Mountain, Long- -Island, Cleve- 
ay _ ~ ted a ne - Catalogue 10c, 











For a new pipe smok- 
tell us your brand of 







Smoke ‘ 
perience, 


I ex 
tobacco and get F 





ree package Mild, Tasty, Na- 
ture red ‘‘Green River’’. Write today. Pete 
Moberly 30x 956, Owensboro, Kentucky, 











Game GIMMICKS cus Yacer 

















































Souveos.... HE YELLOWSTOWE TROUT PUTZLE. IN ALL 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 'S FINE TROUT STREAMS-.- 
EXCEPT ONE... PIONEERING ANGLERS COULD FIND FISH ONLY 
BELOW THE LAGCE FALLS, NEVER ABOVE, BECAUSE THE TROUT 


RELOW ITS HIGH FALLS/ THIS WAS A GREAT PU22LE, 

UNTIL CAREFUL STUDY WAS MADE OF ONE OF GEOGRAPHY’S 

WEIRDEST FREAKS. a 

( seeese TWO-OCEAN PASS, JUST SOUTH OF THE PARK BOUNDARY. 

§." DISCOVERED BY JIM BRIDGER, FUR-HATTED ACE OF MOUNTAIN 
MEN AND YELLOWSTONE EXPLORER , THIS 1S THE PLACE WHERE 





CONTINENTAL DIVIDE TO THE OCEANS FOR WHICH 
THEY'RE NAMED’ THUS PACIFIC-SLOPE TROUT 
COULD MOVE UP THE SNAKE RIVER AND PACIFIC 
CREEK , THROUGH THE PASS, AND DOWN ATLANTIC 
CREEK TO THE UPPER YELLOWSTONE ZY 











——* 


BEAVER 











JuST TORE DIFFERENT, THE FEMALE SPRUCE GROUSE LAYS 
HER EGGS, THEN BUILDS A NEST AROUND THEM § IN THE LAYING 
PERIOD, SHE TOSSES LEAVES AND STRAWS BACK OVER KER HEAD 
EACH TIME SHE LEAVES THE Eqos THAT WAY, SHE HAG A BIG 
SUPPLY OF MATERIAL HANDY WHEN SHE STARTS SETTING, 
AND CAN BUILD & HIGH, COMFORTABLE NEST AT HER 
LEISURE. NOT SO DUMG,AT THATS o——————— > 








TAN es 





REASONS UNKNOWN, IN COMPARATIVELY RECENT TIMES, 





jae 
ee 


No, You'Re Not SEEING THinas!’ wooDCHUCKS CAN 
CLIMB TREES/ NOWA RAIDER OF FARMLANDS AND GARDEN 
PATCHES; OUR EASTERN 'CHUCK ONCE LIVED MOSTLY IN 
THE WOODS,EATING BARK AND BOOTS, AND LEARNED 
TO CLIMG EVENSTRAIGHT-UP-AND-DOWN TRUNKS! HE 
STILL DOES, SOMETIMES f 


rire AK. re 





TWO SMALL STREAMS, PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC CREEKS, MINGLE 
WATERS BEFORE FLOWING DOWN OPPOSITE SIDES OF THE 


| ) \ 
WELL ILL SEEMS TO HAVE a AS AR NORTH AS NEW JERSEY | 
BE ONLY SINCE 1edo0!,.,. ONE OF SEVERAL SPECIES THAT 
FRIED! | HAVE EXTENDED THEIG RANCES NORTHWARD, FOR, 


7 


COULON T GET UP THEM. THE EXCEPTION WAS THE VELLOWSTONE 
RIVER ITSELF, WHICH HAD TROUT APLENTY BOTH AGOVE AW 


ES 8 SB lly hee ED A ee RI RU ER a Bae Eee AT ile, 





THAT GREAT ATLANTIC GAME FISH, THE CHANNEL BASS, oe 


LID TOO leh 
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\SO0 CARTRIDGES 
BALL 
CALIBER 30 M2 


AW SARTORS 


WESTERR CARTRIDGE 69, 


1500 CARTRIDGES 


BALL 
CALIBER .30 M2 


IN CARTONS 


1500 CARTRID 


BALL 


CALIBER. 


IN CARTO 


- Rs 
a 


Rage mer y et 


O our fighters who were hunters, see- 

ing the Western name on a case of 
ammunition is like meeting an old and 
proven friend. 


It brings back days in the duck blinds, 
made perfect by the long range power of 
Western Super-X 
times in upland game cover with hard-hitting 
Western Xpert shells — and unforgettable 
big game hunts made successful by the per- 


shells. It recalls great 


formance of Super-X Silvertip cartridges. 


To military men who participated in the 
many peacetime shooting sports, the 
Western name generates confidence. That 
confidence today is a wartime asset. The 
millions on millions of military cartridges 
now being produced in Western-operated 
plants by many thousands of workers will 
continue to earn and justify the confidence 


of our fighters. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS 


=> 


= 


ry 


SuperX and Xpert 





WOMAN AT WAR—Like the men in the 
services...in the Army, Navy, Marines, 
Coast Guard..,her favorite cigarette is 
Camel..Arms worker Margaret Smith 
doesn’t smoke behind her machine 
(above), but when there's 

time, it’s time-for a Camel 

as you see below. 


CAMELS SUIT ME 
BETTER ALL WAYS. 
THEY'RE EASY ON 
My §PHROAT— AND 
"ALWAYS "MPAste 
SO G00D 


ES, whatever your job, make every 
second count — even those leisure 
moments—those moments you smoke. 
That’s when those men on the front 
line can tell you there’s nothing like 
their favorite —- Camel. That goes for 
“soldiers in overalls’ —like Margaret 
Smith (/eft). She agrees—Camels are 
easy on her throat —swell to taste. 

But in your smoking—it’s your taste, 
your throat that matter to you. Even 
more, if you're smoking more. Put 
Camel to the “T-Zone” test described 
below. Let your taste, your 
throat decide. 


pan 
Winston-Salem, 
c 


N. 


FOR 
STEADY PLEASURE, 
GIVE ME 
CAMELS. THEY 
SUIT ME TO 


THE ZONE 


where cigarettes 
are judged 


The “'T-ZONE”—Taste and Throat 
—is the proving ground for ciga- 
rettes. Only your taste and throat 
can decide which cigarette tastes best to you . . . 
and how it affects your throat. For your taste and 
throat are individual to you. Based on the experi- 
ence of millions of smokers, we believe Camels wil! 
suit your “‘T-ZONE"’ to a “'T.”’ Prove it for yourself! 


FIRST 1 THE SERVICE 


The favorite cigarette with men 
in the Army, Navy, Marines, and 
the Coast Guard is Camel. ( Based 
on actual sales records in Post 
Exchanges, Sales Commissaries, 
Ship's Service Stores, Ship's 
Stores, and Canteens.) 





